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Man’s sociality of nature evinces it- 
self, in spite of all that can be said, 
with abundant evidence by this one 
fact, were there no other: the unspeak- 
able delight he takes in Biography. It 
is written, “The proper study of man- 
kind is man ;” to which study, let us 
candidly admit, he, by true or by false 
methods, applies himself, nothing loath. 
“ Man is perennially interesting to 
man; nay, if we look strictly to it, 
there is nothing else interesting.” How 
inexpressibly comfortable to know our 
fellow-creature ; to see into him, under- 
stand his goings forth, decipher the 
whole heart of his mystery: nay, not 
only to see into him, but even to see 
out of him, to view the world alto- 
gether as he views it; so that we can 
theoretically construe him, and could 
almost practically personate him ; and 
do now thoroughly discern both what 
manner of man he is, and what manner 
of thing he has got to work on and live 
on! 

A scientific interest and a poetic one 
alike inspire us in this matter. A scien- 
tific: because every mortal has a Pro- 
blem of Existence set before him, which, 
were it only, what for the most it is, 
the Problem of keeping soul and body 
together, must be to a certain extent 
original, unlike every other; and yet, 
at the same time, so like every other ; 
like our own, therefore; instructive, 
therefore, since we also are indentured 
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to live. A poetic interest still more: 
for precisely this same struggle of hu- 
man Free-will against material Neces- 
sity, which every man’s Life, by the 
mere circumstance that the man con- 
tinues alive, will more or less victo- 
riously exhibit,—is that which above 
all else, or rather inclusive of all else, 
calls the Sympathy of mortal hearts 
into action; and whether as acted, or 
as represented and written of, not only 
is Poetry, but is the sole Poetry pos- 
sible. Borne onwards by which two 
all-embracing interests, may the ear- 
nest Lover of Biography expand himself 
on all sides, and indefinitely enrich 
himself. Looking with the eyes of 
every new neighbour, he can discern 
a new world different for each; feeling 
with the heart of every neighbour, he 
lives with every neighbour’s life, even 
as with his own. Of these millions of 
living men each individual is a mirror 
to us: a mirror both scientific and 
poetic ; or, if you will, both natural and 
magical ; — from which one would so 
gladly draw aside the gauze veil; and, 
peering therein, discern the image of 
his own natural face, and the superna- 
tural secrets that prophetically lie un- 
der the same ! 

Observe, accordingly, to what extent, 
in the actual course of things, this 
business of Biography is practised and 
relished. Define to thyself, judicious 
Reader, the real significance of these 
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phenomena, named Gossip, Egotism, 
Personal Narrative (miraculous or not), 
Scandal, Raillery, Slander, and such 
like; the sum-total of which (with 
some fractional addition of a better 
ingredient, generally too small to be 
noticeable :) constitutes that other grand 
phenomenon still called «“ Conversa- 
tion.” Do they not mean wholly: 
Biography and Autobiography? Not 
only in the common Speech of men ; 
but in all Art, too, which is or should be 
the concentrated and conserved essence 
of what men can speak and shew, Bio- 
graphy is almost the one thing needful. 
Even in the highest works of Art our 
interest, as the critics complain, is too 
apt to be strongly or even mainly of a 
Biographic sort. In the Art, we can 
nowise forget the Artist: while looking 
on the Transfiguration, while studying 
the Iliad, we ever strive to figure to 
ourselves what spirit dwelt in Raphael ; 
what a head was that of Hlomer, where- 
in, woven of Elysian light and Tarta- 
rean gloom, that old world fashioned 
itself together, of which these written 
Greek characters are but a feeble though 
perennial copy. The Painter and the 
Singer are present to us; we partially 
and for the time become the very 
Painter and the very Singer, while we 
enjoy the Picture and the Song. Per- 
haps, too, let the critic say what he 
will, this is the highest enjoyment, the 
clearest recognition, we can have of 
these. Art indeed is Art; yet Man 
also is Man. Had the Transfiguration 
been painted without human hand ; 
had it grown merely on the canvass, 
say by atmospheric influences, as lichen- 
pictures do on rocks,— it were a grand 
Picture doubtless ; yet nothing like so 
grand as the Picture, which, on open- 
ing our eyes, we every where in Heaven 
and in Earth see painted ; and every 
where pass over with indifference,— 
because the Painter was not a Man. 
Think of this; much lies in it. The 
Vatican is great; yet poor to Chimbo- 
razo or the Peak of Teneriffe: its dome 
is but a foolish Big-endian or Little- 
endian chip of an egg-shell compared 
with that star-fretted Dome where Arc- 
turus and Orion glance for ever; which 
latter, notwithstanding, who looks at, 
save perhaps some necessitous star- 
gazer bent to make Almanacs, some 
thick-quilted watchman to see what 
weather it will prove? The Biographic 
interestis wanting: no Michael Angelo 
was He who built that “Temple of Im- 
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mensity ;” therefore do we, pitiful Little- 
nesses as we are, turn rather to wondei 
and to worship in the little toybox of a 
Temple built by our like. 

Stull more decisively, still more ex- 
clusively does the Biographic interest 
manifest itself, as we descend into 
lower regions of spiritual communica- 
tion; through the whole range of what 
is called Literature. Of History, for 
example, the most honoured, if not 
honourable species of composition, is 
not the whole purport biographic? 
“History,” it has been said, “is the 
essence of innumerable Biographies.” 
Such, at least, it should be: whether it 
is, might admit of question. But, in 
any case, what hope have we in turn- 
ing over those old interminable Chro- 
nicles, with their garrulities and insi- 
pidities; or still worse, in patiently 
examining those modern Narrations, of 
the Philosophie kind, where “ Philoso- 
phy, teaching by Experience,” must sit 
like owl on housetop, seeing nothing, 
understanding nothing, uttering only, 
with solemnity enough, her perpetual 
most wearisome hoo-hoo :—what hope 
have we, except the for most part falla- 
cious one of gaining some acquaintance 
with our fellow-creatures, though dead 
and vanished, yet dear to us; how they 
got along in those old days, sufiering 
and doing; to what extent, and under 
what circumstances, they resisted the 
Devil and triumphed over him, or 
struck their colours to him, and were 
trodden under foot by him; how, in 
short, the perennial Battle went, which 
men name Life, which we also in these 
new days, with indifferent fortune, have 
to fight, and must bequeath to our sons 
and grandsons to go on fighting,— till 
the Enemy one day be quite vanquished 
and abolished, or else the great Night 
sink and part the combatants ; and thus; 
either by some Millennium or some new 
Noah’s Deluge, the Volume of Universal 
History wind itself up! Other hope, in 
studying such Books, we have none: 
and that it is a deceitful hope, who that 
has tried knows not! A feast of widest 
Biographic insight is spread for us; we 
enter full of hungry anticipation : alas! 
like so many other feasts, which Life 
invites us to, a mere Ossian’s “ feast of 
shells,” — the food and liquor being all 
emptied out and clean gone, and only 
the vacant dishes and deceitful em- 
blems thereof left! Your modern Iis- 
torical Restaurateurs are indeed little 
better than high-priests of Famine ; 
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that keep choicest china dinner-sets, 
only no dinner to serve therein. Yet 
such is our Biographic appetite, we 
run trying from shop to shop, with ever 
new hope ; and, unless we could eat the 
wind, with ever new disappointment. 
Again, consider the whole class of 
Fictitious Narratives ; from the highest 
category of epic or dramatic Poetry, in 
Shakspeare and Homer, down to the 
lowest of froth Prose, in the Fashionable 
Novel. What are all these but so many 
mimic Biographies? Attempts, here 
by an inspired Speaker, there by an un- 
inspired Babbler, to, deliver himself, 
more or less ineffectually, of the grand 
secret wherewith all hearts labour 
oppressed : The significance of Man’s 
Life ;—which deliverance,evenas traced 
in the unfurnished head, and printed at 
the Minerva Press, finds readers. For, 
observe, though there is a greatest Fool, 
as a superlative in every kind; and the 
most Foolish man in the Earth is now 
indubitably living and breathing, and 
did this morning or lately eat break- 
fast, and is even now digesting the 
same; and looks out on the world, 
with his dim horn-eyes, and inwardly 
forms some unspeakable theory thereof: 
yet where shall the authentically Exist- 
ing be personally met with! Can one 
of us, otherwise than by guess, know 
that we have got sight of him, have 
orally communed with him? To take 
even the narrower sphere of this our 
English metropolis, can any one confi- 
dently say to himself, that he has con- 
versed with the identical, individual, 
Stupidest man now extant in London? 
No one. Deep as we dive in the Pro- 
found, there is ever anew depth opens: 
where the ultimate bottom may lie, 
through what new scenes of being we 
must pass before reaching it (except 
that we know it does lie somewhere, 
and might by human faculty and 
opportunity be reached), is altogether 
a mystery to us. Strange, tantalizing 
pursuit! We have the fullest assur- 
ance, not only that there is a Stupidest 
of London men actually resident, with 
bed and board of some kind, in Lon- 
don ; but that several persons have been 
or perhaps are now speaking face to 
face with him: while for us, chase it 
as we may, such scientific blessedness 
will too probably be for ever denied !— 
But the thing we meant to enforce was 
this comfortable fact, that no known 
Head was so wooden, but there might 
be other heads to which it were a 
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genius and Friar Bacon’s Oracle. Of 
no given Book, not even of a Fashion- 
able Novel, can you predicate with cer- 
tainty that its vacuity is absolute; that 
there are not other vacuities which shall 
partially replenish themselves there- 
from, and esteem it a plenum. How 
knowest thou, may the distressed Novel- 
wright exclaim, that I, here where I sit, 
am the Foolishest of existing mortals ; 
that this my Long-ear of a Fictitious 
Biography shall not find one and the 
other, into whose still longer ears it 
may be the means, under Providence, 
of instilling somewhat? We answer, 
None knows, none can certainly know : 
therefore, write on, worthy Brother, 
even as thou canst, as it has been 
given thee. 

Here, however, in regard to “ Ficti- 
tious Biographies,” and much other 
matter of like sort, which the greener 
mind in these days inditeth, we may as 
well insert some singular sentences on 
the importance and significance of 
Reality, as they stand written for us in 
Professor Gottfried Sauerteig’s Asthe- 
tische Springwirzel : a Work, perhaps, 
as yet new to most English readers. 
The Professor and Doctor is not a man 
whom we can praise without reserva- 
tion; neither shall we say that his 
Springwirzel (a sort of magical pick- 
locks, as he affectedly names them) are 
adequate to “ start” every bolt that locks 
up an esthetic mystery: nevertheless, 
in his crabbed, one-sided way, he 
sometimes hits masses of the truth. 
We endeavour to translate faithfully, 
and trust the reader will find it worth 
serious perusal : 


“ The significance, even for poetic 
purposes,” says Sauerteig, “‘ that lies in 
Reatiry, ts too apt to escape us; is 
perhaps only now beginning to be dis- 
cerned. When we named Rousseau’s 
Confessions an elegiaco-didactic Poem, 
we meant more than an empty figure of 
speech ; we meant a historical scientific 
fact. 

** Fiction, while the feigner of it 
knows that he is feigning, partakes, 
more than we suspect, of the nature of 
lying ; and has ever an, in some degree, 
unsatisfactory character. All Mytholo- 
gies were once Philosophies ; were be- 
lieved: the Epic Poems of old time, so 
long as they continued epic, and had any 
complete impressiveness, were Histories, 
and understood to be narratives of fucts. 
In so far as Homer employed his gods 
as mere ornamental fringes, and had not 
himself, or at least did not expect his 
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hearers to have, a belief that they were 
real agents in those antique doings ; so 
far did he fail to be genuine ; so far was 
he a partially hollow and false singer ; and 
sang to please only a portion of man’s 
mind, not the whole thereof. 

‘“« Imagination is, after all, but a poor 
matter when it must part company with 
Understanding, and even front it hos- 
tilely in flat contradiction. Our mind is 
divided in twain : thereiscontest ; where- 
in that which is weaker must needs come 
to the worse. Now of all feelings, states, 
principles, call it what you will, in man’s 
mind, is not Belief the clearest, strong- 
est ; against which all others contend in 
vain? Beliefis, indeed, the beginning 
and first condition of all spiritual Force 
whatsoever: only in so far as Imagina- 
tion, were it but momentarily, is believed, 
can there be any use or meaning in it, 
any enjoyment of it. And what is mo- 
mentary Belief? The enjoyment of a 
moment. Whereas a perennial Belief 
were enjoyment perennially, and with 
the whole united soul. 

“It is thus that I judge of the Super- 
natural in an Epic Poem ; and would say, 
the instant it has ceased to be authenti- 
cally supernatural, and become what you 
call ‘Machinery ;’ sweep it out of sight 
(schaff’es mir vom Halse)! Of a truth, 
that same ‘ Machinery,’ about which the 
critics make such hubbub, was well 
named Machinery ; for it is in very deed 
mechanical, nowise inspired or poetical. 
Neither, for us, is there the smallest 
esthetic enjoyment in it; save only in 
this way: that we believe it to have been 
believed,— by the Singer or his Hearers ; 
into whose case we now laboriously 
struggle to transport ourselves ; and so, 
with stinted enough result, catch some 
reflex of the Reality, which for them was 
wholly real, and visible face to face. 
Whenever it has come so far that your 
* Machinery’ is avowedly mechanical and 
unbelieved,—what is it else, if we dare 
tell ourselves the truth, but a miserable, 
meaningless Deception, kept up by old 
use and wont alone? If the gods of an 
Iliad are to us no longer authentic Shapes 
of Terror, heart-stirring, heart-appalling, 
but only vague-glittering Shadows,— 
what must the dead Pagan gods of an 

Epigoniad be, the dead-living Pagan- 
Christian gods of a Lusiad, the concrete- 
abstract, evangelical-metaphysical gods 
of a Paradise Lost? Superannuated lum- 
ber! Cast raiment, at best ; in which some 
poor mime, strutting and swaggering, 
may or may not set forth new noble 
Human Feelings (again a Reality), and so 
secure, or not secure, our pardon of such 
hoydenish masking,— for which, in any 
case, he has a pardon to ask. : 

‘True enough, none but the earliest 
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Epic Poems can claim this distinction of 
entire credibility, of Reality: after an 
Iliad, a Shaster, a Koran, and other the 
like primitive performances, the rest 
seem, by this rule of mine, to be altoge- 
ther excluded from the list. Accord- 
ingly, what are all the rest, from Virgil’s 
ZEneid downwards, in comparison? — 
Frosty, artificial, heterogeneous things ; 
more of gumflowers than of roses ; at 
best, of the two mixed incoherently to- 
gether: to some of which, indeed, it 
were hard to deny the title of Poems; 
yet to no one of which can that title 
belong in any sense even resembling 
the old high one it, in those old days, 
conveyed,—when the epithet ‘divine’ or 
‘ sacred,’ as applied to the uttered Word 
of man, was not a vain metaphor, a vain 
sound, but a real name with meaning. 
Thus, too, the farther we recede from 
those early days, when Poetry, as true 
Poetry is always, was still sacred or 
divine, and inspired (what ours, in great 
part, only pretends to be),—the more im- 
possible becomes it to produce any, we 
say not true Poetry, but tolerable sem- 
blance of such; the hollower, in parti- 
cular, grow all manner of Epics ; till at 
length, as in this generation, the very 
name of Epic sets men a-yawning, the 
announcement of a new Epic is received 
as a public calamity. 

‘* But what if the impossible being once 
for all quite discarded, the probable be 
well adhered to: how stands it with 
fiction then? Why, then, I would say, 
the evil is much mended, but nowise 
completely cured. We have then, in 
place of the wholly dead modern Epic, 
the partially living modern Novel ; to 
which latter it is much easier to lend that 
above-mentioned, so essential ‘momen- 
tary credence’ than to the former: in- 
deed, infinitely easier; for the former 
being flatly incredible, no mortal can for 
a moment credit it, for a moment enjoy it. 
Thus, here and there, a Tom Jones, a 
Meister, a Crusoe, will yield no little 
solacement to the minds of men ; though 
still immeasurably less than a Reality 
would, were the significance thereof as 
impressively unfolded, were the genius 
that could so unfold it once given us by 
the kind Heavens. Neither say thou 
that proper Realities are wanting: for 
Man’s Life, now as of old, is the genuine 
work of God ; wherever there is a Man, 
a God also is revealed, and all that is 
Godlike: a whole epitome of the Inf- 
nite, with its meanings, lies enfolded in 
the Life of every Man. Only, alas, that 
the Seer to discern this same Godlike, 
and with fit utterance unfold it for us, is 
wanting, and may long be wanting ! 

“* Nay, a question arises on us here, 
wherein the whole German reading- 
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world will eagerly join: Whether man 
can any longer be so interested by the 
spoken Word, as he often was in those 
primeval days, when, rapt away by its 
inscrutable power, he pronounced it, in 
such dialect as he had, to be transcenden- 
tal (to transcend all measure), to be 
sacred, prophetic, and the inspiration of 
a god? Formyself, I (ich meines Ortes), 
by faith or by insight, do heartily under- 
stand that the answer to such question 
will be, Yea! For never that I couldin 
searching find out, has Man been, by 
Time which devours so much, deprivated 
of any faculty whatsoever that he in any 
era was possessed of. To my seeming, 
the babe born yesterday has all the or- 
gans of Body, Soul, and Spirit, and in ex- 
actly the same combination and entire. 
ness, that the oldest Pelasgic Greek, or 
Mesopotamian Patriarch, or Father Adam 
himself could boast of. Ten fingers, 
one heart with venous and arterial blood 
therein, still belong to man that is born 
of woman: when did he lose any of his 
spiritual Endowments either; above all, 
his highest spiritual Endowment, that of 
revealing Poetic Beauty, and of ade- 
quately receiving the same? Not the 
material, not the susceptibility is want- 
ing ; only the Poet, or long series of 
Poets, to work on these. True, alas 
too true, the Poet is still utterly wanting, 
or all but utterly: nevertheless have we 
not centuries enough before us to pro- 
duce him in? Him and much else!— 
I, for the present, will but predict that 
chiefly by working more and more on 
Reauity, and evolving more and more 
wisely its inexhaustible meanings ; and, 
in brief, speaking forth in fit utterance 
whatsoever our whole soul believes, and 
ceasing to speak forth what thing soever 
our whole soul does not believe,—will 
this high emprise be accomplished, or 
approximated to.” 


These notable, and not unfounded, 
though partial and deep-seeing rather 
than wide-seeing observations on the 
great import of Reatity, considered 
even as a poetic material, we have in- 
serted the more willingly, because a 
transient feeling to the same purpose 
may often have suggested itself to many 
readers; and, on the whole, it is good 
that every reader and every writer un- 
derstand, with all intensity of convic- 
tion, what quite infinite worth lies in 
Truth; howall-pervading, omnipotent, 
in man’s mind, is the thing we name 
Belief. For the rest, Herr Sauerteig, 
though one-sided, on this matter of 
Reality, seems heartily persuaded, and 
is not perhaps so ignorant as he looks. 
It cannot be unknown to him, for ex- 
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ample, what noise is made about “ In- 
vention ;” what a supreme rank this 
faculty is reckoned to hold in the poetic 
endowment. Great truly is Invention; 
nevertheless, that is but a poor exer- 
cise of it with which Belief is not con- 
cerned. An Irishman with whisky 
in his head,” as poor Byron said, will 
invent you, in this kind, till there is 
enough and to spare. Nay perhaps, 
if we consider well, the highest exercise 
of Invention has, in very deed, nothing 
to do with Fiction ; but is an invention 
of new Truth, what we can call a Reve- 
lation; which last does undoubtedly 
transcend all other poetic efforts, nor 
can Herr Sauerteig be too loud in its 
praises. But, on the other hand, 
whether such effort is still possible for 
man, Herr Sauerteig and the bulk of 
the world are probably at issue,—and 
will probably continue so till that 
same “ Revelation” or new “ Invention 
of Reality,” of the sort he desiderates, 
shall itself make its appearance. 
Meanwhile, quitting these airy re- 
gions, let any one bethink him how 
impressive the smallest historical fact 
may become, as contrasted with the 
grandest fictitious event ; what an in- 
calculable force lies for us in this con- 
sideration: The Thing which I here 
hold imaged in my mind did actually 
occur; was, in very truth, an element 
in the system of the All, whereof I too 
form part; had therefore, and has, 
through all time, an authentic being ; 
is not a dream, but a reality! We 
ourselves can remember reading, in 
Lord Clarendon, with feelings per- 
haps somehow accidentally opened to 
it,—certainly with a depth of impres- 
sion strange to us then and now,—that 
insignificant-looking passage, where 
Charles, after the battle of Worcester, 
glides down, with Squire Careless, from 
the Royal Oak, at nightfall, being hun- 
gry : how, “ making a shift to get over 
hedges and ditches, after walking at 
least eight or nine miles, which were 
the more grievous to the King by the 
weight of his boots (for he could not 
put them off, when he cut off his hair, 
for want of shoes), before morning they 
came to a poor cottage, the owner 
whereof being a Roman Catholic was 
known to Careless.” How this poor 
drudge, being knocked up from his 
snoring, “‘carried them into a little 
barn full of hay, which was a better 
lodging than he had for himself;” and 
by and by, not without difficulty, 
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brought his Majesty “a piece of bread 
and a great pot of butter-milk,” saying 
candidly that “he himself lived by 
his daily labour, and that what he had 
brought him was the fare he and his 
wife had :” on which nourishing diet 
his Majesty, “ staying upon the hay- 
mow,” feeds thankfully for two days ; 
and then departs, under new guidance, 
having first changed clothes, down to 
the very shirt and “old pair of shoes,” 
with his landlord; and so, as worthy 
Bunyan has it, “ goes on his way, and 
sees him no more.”* Singular enough 
if we will think of it! This then was 
a genuine flesh-and-blood Rustic of the 
year 1651: he did actually swallow 
bread and butter-milk (not having ale 
and bacon), and do field-labour ; with 
these hob-nailed “ shoes” has sprawled 
through mud-roads in winter, and, jo- 
cund or not, driven his team a-field 
in summer: he made bargains; had 
chafferings and higglings, now a sore 
heart, now a glad one ; was born ; was 
a son, was a father ;—toiled in many 
ways, being forced to it, till the strength 
was all worn out of him; and then— 
lay down “to rest his galled back,” 
and aon de there till the long-distant 
morning !—How comes it, that ‘he alone 
of all the British rustics who tilled and 
lived along with him, on whom the 
blessed sun on that same “ fifth day of 
September” was shining, should have 
chanced to rise on us; that this poor 
pair of clouted Shoes, out of the mil- 
lion million hides that have been 
tanned, and cut, and worn, should still 
subsist, and hang visibly together? 
We see him but for a moment; for 
one moment, the blanket of the Night 
is rent asunder, so that we behold and 
see, and then closes over him— for 
ever. 


So too, in some Boswell’s Life of 


Johnson, how indelible, and magically 
bright, does many a little Reality dwell 
in our remembrance! There is no 
need that the personages on the scene 
be a King and Clown ; that the scene be 
the Forest of the Royal Oak, “on the 
borders of Staffordshire :”’ need only 
that the scene lie on this old firm Earth 
of ours, where we also have so sur- 
prisingly arrived ; that the personages 
be men, and seen with the eyes of 
aman. Foolish enough, how some 
slight, perhaps mean and even ugly 
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incident (if real, and well presented) 
will fix itself in a susceptive memory, 
and lie ennobled there; silvered over 
with the pale cast of thought, with the 
pathos which belongs only to the Dead. 
For the Past is all holy to us; the Dead 
are all holy, even they that were base 
and wicked while alive. Their base- 
ness and wickedness was not They, was 
but the heavy unmanageable Environ- 
ment that lay round them, with which 
they fought unprevailing: they (the 
ethereal God-given Force that dwelt in 
them, and was their Se/f)) have now 
shuffled off that heavy Environment, 
and are free and pure: their life-long 
Battle, go how it might, is all ended, 
with many wounds or with fewer ; they 
have been recalled from it, and the 
once harsh-jarring battle-field has be- 
come a silent awe-inspiring Golgotha, 
and Gottesacker (Field of God)!—Bos- 
well relates this in itself smallest and 
poorest of occurrences: “ As we 
walked along the Strand to-night, arm 
in arm, a woman of the town accosted 
us in the usual enticing manner. ‘ No, 
no, my girl,’ said Johnson; ‘ it won't 
do.’ He, however, did not treat her 
with harshness; and we talked of the 
wretched life of such women.” Strange 
power of Reality / Not even this poor- 
est of occurrences, but now, after se- 
venty years are come and gone, has a 
meaning for us. Do but consider that 
it is true; that it did in very deed 
occur! That unhappy Outcast, with 
all her sins and woes, her lawless 
desires, too complex mischances, her 
wailings and her riotings, has departed 
utterly: alas! her siren finery has 
got all besmutched; ground, genera- 
tions, since, into dust and smoke; of 
her degraded body, and whole miser- 
able earthly existence, all is away: she 
is no longer here, but far from us, in 
the bosom of Eternity,—whence we 
too came, whither we too are bound! 
Johnson said, “ No, no, my girl; it 
won’t do;” and then “we talked ;”— 
and herewith the wretched one, seen 
but for the twinkling of an eye, passes 
on into the utter Darkness. No 
high Calista, that ever issued from 
Story-teller’s brain, will impress us 
more deeply than this meanest of the 
mean ; and for a good reason : That she 
issued from the Maker of Men. 


It is well worth the Artist’s while to 
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examine for himself what it is that 
gives such pitiful incidents their me- 
morableness ; his aim likewise is, above 
all things, to be memorable. Half the 
effect, we already perceive, depends 
on the object ; on its being real, on its 
being really seen. The other half will 
depend on the observer; and the ques- 
tion now is: Howare real objects to be 
so seen; on what quality of observing, 
or of style in describing, does this so 
intense pictorial power depend ? Often 
a slight circumstance contributes cu- 
riously to the result: some little, and 
perhaps to appearance accidental, fea- 
ture is presented ; a light-gleam, which 
instantaneously excites the mind, and 
urges it to complete the picture, and 
evolve the meaning thereof for itself. 
By critics, such light-gleams and their 
almost magical influence have fre- 
quently been noted: but the power to 
produce such, to select such features 
as will produce them, is generally 
treated as a knack, or trick of the 
trade, a secret for being “ graphic ;” 
whereas these magical feats are, in 
truth, rather inspirations ; and the gift 
of performing them, which acts uncon- 
sciously, without forethought, and as 
if by nature alone, is properly a genius 
for description. 

One grand, invaluable secret there 
is, however, which includes all the 
rest, and, what is comfortable, lies 
clearly in every man’s power: To have 
an open loving heart, and what follows 
from the possession of such! Truly has 
it been said, emphatically in these 
days ought it to be repeated: A lov- 
ing Heart is the beginning ofall Know- 
ledge. This it is that opens the whole 
mind, quickens every faculty of the 
intellect to do its fit work, that of 
knowing ; and therefrom, by sure con- 
sequence, of vividly uttering forth. 
Other secret for being “ graphic” is 
there none, worth having: but this is 
an all-sufficient one. See, for example, 
what a small Boswell can do! Hereby, 
indeed, is the whole man made a 
living mirror, wherein the wonders 
of this ever-wonderful Universe are, 
in their true light (which is ever 
a magical, miraculous one) repre- 
sented, and reflected back on us. It 
has been said, “ the heart sees far- 
ther than the head :” but, indeed, 
without the seeing heart, there is no 
true seeing for the head so much 
as possible; all is mere oversight, hal- 
lucination, and vain superficial phan- 
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tasmagoria, which can permanently 
profit no one. 

Here, too, may we not pause for an 
instant, and make a practical reflection ? 
Considering the multitude of mortals 
that handle the Pen in these days, and 
can mostly spell, and write without 
glaring violations of grammar, the 
question naturally arises: How is it, 
then, that no Work proceeds from 
them, bearing any stamp of authen- 
ticity and permanence; of worth for 
more than one day? Ship-loads of Fa- 
shionable Novels, Sentimental Rhymes, 
Tragedies, Farces, Diaries of Travel, 
Tales by flood and field, are swallowed 
monthly into the bottomless Pool : 
still does the Press toil; innumerable 
Paper-makers, Compositors, Printers’ 
Devils, Bookbinders, and Hawkers 
grown hoarse with loud proclaiming, 
rest not from their labour ; and still, in 
torrents, rushes on the great array of 
Publications, unpausing, to their final 
home; and still Oblivion, like the Grave, 
cries: Give! Give! How is it that of 
all these countless multitudes, no one 
can attain to the smallest mark of ex- 
cellence, or produce aught that shall 
endure longer than “snow-flake on 
the river,” or the foam of penny-beer ? 
We answer: Because they are foam ; 
because there is no Reality in them. 
These Three Thousand men, women, 
and children, that make up the 
army of British Authors, do not, if we 
will well consider it, see anything 
whatever; consequently have nothing 
that they can record and utter, only 
more or fewer things that they can 
plausibly pretend to record. The 
Universe, of Man and Nature, is still 
quite shut up from them ; the “ open 
secret” still utterly a secret; because 
no sympathy with Man or Nature, no 
love and free simplicity of heart has 
yet unfolded the same. Nothing but 
a pitiful Image of their own pitiful 
Self, with its vanities, and grudgings, 
and ravenous hunger of all kinds, 
hangs for ever painted in the retina 
of these unfortunate persons; so that 
the starry ALL, with whatsoever it em- 
braces, does but appear as some ex- 
panded magic-lantern shadow of that 
same Image,—-and naturally looks piti- 
ful enough. 

It is vain for these persons to 
allege that they are naturally without 
gift, naturally stupid and sightless, and 
so can attain to no knowledge of any 
thing; therefore, in writing of any 
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thing, must needs write falsehoods of 
it, there being in it no truth for them. 
Not so, good Friends. The stupidest 
of you has a certain faculty ; were it 
but that of articulate speech (say, in 
the Scottish, the Irish, the Cockney dia- 
lect, or even in “ Governess-English”), 
and of physically discerning what lies 
under your nose. The stupidest 
of you would perhaps grudge to be 
compared in faculty with James Bos- 
well; yet see what he has produced ! 
You do not use your faculty honestly ; 
your heart is shut up ; full of greediness, 
malice, discontent ; so your intellectual 
sense cannot be open. It is vain also 
to urge that James Boswell had oppor- 
tunities; saw great men and great 
things, such as you can never hope to 
look on. What make ye of Parson 
White in Selbourne? He had not 
only no great men to look on, but not 
even men; merely sparrows and cock- 
chafers: yet has he left us a Biography 
of these; which, under its title Natural 
History of Selbourne, still remains va- 
luable to us; which has copied a little 
sentence or two faithfully from the 
Inspired Volume ‘of Nature. and so is 
itself not without inspiration. Go ye 
and do likewise. Sweep away utterly 
all frothiness and falsehood from your 
heart ; struggle unweariedly to acquire, 
what is possible for every god-created 
Man, a free, open, humble soul : speak 
not at all, in any wise, till you have 
somewhat to speak ; care not for the 
reward of your speaking, but simply 
and with undivided mind for the truth 
of your speaking: then be placed in 
what section of Space and of Time 
soever, do but open your eyes, and 
they shall actually see, and bring you 
real knowledge, wondrous, worthy of 
belief; and instead of one Boswell 
and one White, the world will rejoice 
in a thousand,—stationed on their thou- 
sand several watch-towers, to instruct 
us, by indubitable documents, of what- 
soever in our so stupendous World 
comes to light and is! O, had the 
Editor of this Magazine but a magic- 
rod to turn all that not inconsiderable 
Intellect, which now deluges us with 
artificial fictitious soap-lather, and 
mere Lying, into the faithful study of 
Reality,— what knowledge of great, 
everlasting Nature, and of Man’s ways 
and doings therein, would not every 
year bring us in! Can we but change 
one single soap-latherer and mounte- 
bank Juggler, into a true Thinker and 
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Doer, that even tries honestly to think 
and do,—great will be our reward. 


But, to return; or rather from this 
point to begin our journey! If now, 
what with Herr Sauerteig’s Spring- 
wirzel, what with so much lucubration 
of our own, it have become apparent 
how deep, immeasurable is the “ worth 
that lies in Reality,” and farther, how 
exclusive the interest which man takes 
in Histories of Man,—may it not seem 
lamentable, that so few genuinely-good 
Biographies have yet been accumulated 
in Literature ; that, in the whole world, 
one cannot find, going strictly to work, 
above some dozen, or baker’s dozen, 
and those chiefly of very ancient date ? 
Lamentable; yet, after what we have 
just seen, accountable. Another ques- 
tion might be asked : How comes it that 
in England we have simply one good 
Biography, this Boswedl’s Johnson ; and 
of good, indifferent, or even bad at- 
tempts at Biography, fewer than any 
civilised people? Consider the French 
and Germans, with their Moreris, 
Bayles, Jordenses, Jochers, their innu- 
merable Mémoires, and Schilderungen, 
and Biographies Universelles; not to 
speak of Rousseaus, Goethes, Schu- 
barts, Jung-Stillmgs: and then con- 
trast with these our poor Birches and 
Kippises and Pecks,—the whole breed 
of whom, moreover, is now extinct! 

With this question, as the answer 
might lead us far, and come out un- 
flattering to patriotic sentiment,we shall 
not intermeddle ; but turn rather, with 
greater pleasure, to the fact, that one 
excellent Biography és actually English; 
—and even now lies, in Five new Vo- 
lumes, at our hand, soliciting a new 
consideration from us; such as, age 
after age (the Perennial shewing ever 
new phases as our position alters), it 
may long be profitable to bestow on 
it ;—to “which task we here, in this 
position, in this age, gladly address 
ourselves. 

First, however, Let the foolish April- 
fool-day pass by ; and our Reader, 
during these twenty-nine days of un- 

certain weather that will follow, keep 
pondering, according to convenience, 
the purport of Brocrapny in general: 
then, with the blessed dew of May- 
day, and in unlimited convenience of 
space, shall all that we have written on 
Johnson, and Boswell’s Johnson, and 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, be faith- 
fully laid before him. 
















Tue committee appointed to investi- 
gate the important subject of this 
report have acquitted themselves with 
most commendable diligence and 
ability. It has often struck us that 
there is no point of view in which 
parliament, as at present constituted, 
may appear to more advantage, than 
that very one in which it is least fre- 
quently seen by the public at large, 
and which, indeed, can only be con- 
templated by those whose taste or 
whose duty leads them to the perusal 
of such productions as that of which 
we are about to give an abstract. It is 
there the solid sense, the local know- 
ledge, the general information, the 
practical wisdom, the untiring industry, 
which those who are acquainted with 
the composition of the House of Com- 
mons know to belong to it, are alone 
to be found; and which, assuredly, 
would never have obtained admittance 
into that assembly, had the possessors 
of these useful, but undazzling qua- 
lities to make their way by purely 
popular qualifications. The boroughs 
have, in point of fact, been the in- 
lets of knowledge, which have ena- 
bled our legislature to keep pace 
with the spirit of the age. Whatever 
of genius, or of statesmanlike talent 
existed in the better classes, and which 
scorned to stoop to a degrading accom- 
modation to the prejudices of the mob, 
found a ready access, by means of the 
nomination boroughs, to a seat in the 
lower house, which was thus enriched 
by the noiseless, but varied and exten- 
sive abilities and acquirements of indi- 
viduals, who may be truly said to have 
represented every important interest in 
the country, and who were useful pre- 
cisely in the inverse ratio in which they 
were actuated by a desire of obtaining 
popularapplause. The frothy declaimer 
upon imaginary grievances has only to 
throw himself heels over head, in order 
to carry away the attention ofa popular 
assembly from the laborious investigator 
of the real ills under which the country 
suffers. The one is the empiric, who 
abuses their credulity and amuses their 
imagination ; the other is the true phy- 
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sician, who feels it necessary to mortify 
their vanity and to probe their wounds. 
And, accordingly, the latter has no 
chance in the race of popularity with 
the former; and whenever the period 
arrives at which, to obtain a seat in the 
House of Commons, the ordeal of a 
popular election is indispensable, we 
may safely venture to pronounce that 
folly will predominate over wisdom, 
rashness over prudence, and a heady, 
turbulent, and innovating zeal, over the 
restraints of caution and experience. 

There is a difference between those 
who speak ¢o the people and those 
who speak for the people, which per- 
haps the latter can only learn by bitter 
experience. The lesson is a sad one, 
but it is, in all probability, indispen- 
sable. As long as the multitude remain 
ignorant, or, but crudely and imperfectly 
informed, it must be easy to engage 
their passions against themselves. They 
must ever, in such cases, be the prey 
of the trading demagogue. The en- 
lightened protector of our agriculture, 
in order to gain their attention and 
confidence, must be able to explain to 
them the policy and expediency of the 
corn-laws, if he would call up their 
reason against their prejudice. The 
itinerant orator, when he would excite 
their prejudices against their reason, 
has only to speak to them of cheap 
bread! The one swims with the stream ; 
the other, if he be not swept away, 
must endeavour to swim against it. 
And when what are at present the 
inlets of sound constitutional principle 
are either dammed up, or converted into 
flood-gates for the purpose of swelling 
the overwhelming tide of democracy, 
which is already isolating the aristo- 
cracy, and rising around the throne, 
where is the man who shall prescribe 
to it the bounds which it may not pass, 
or exert an energy potent enough to 
prevent a wide-spread and promiscuous 
desolation ? 

But we ask thy pardon, courteous 
reader. Thou wert invited to consider 
the dry details of a revenue inquiry. 
The present report embraces the whole 
economy of the packet establishments 
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employed by government for the pur- 
pose of expediting the correspondence, 
and facilitating the intercourse, between 
the different parts of the united empire. 
It enters largely into the policy of the 
present system ; and, as that cannot be 
fully understood without a knowledge 
of its growth, we will briefly advert to 
the facts of the case, as they have been 
made known to us by the commis- 
sioners. 

It appears, from reference to the 
“ Report of Commissioners of Fees 
and Gratuities ” in 1788, that all Cor- 
respondence was conveyed at that time 
in vessels the property of the crown, 
and that the annual expenditure for 
their maintenance, &c. &c. amounted, 
during a number of years, to about 
61,000/. This the commissioners de- 
scribe as a sum so enormous as to 
exceed credibility,—one million and 
thirty-eight thousand pounds appearing 
to have been paid for the employment 
of packets in a period of seventeen 
years! The report disapproves of the 
mode of carrying on the service at that 
time in use, and recommends that the 
vessels belonging to the public should 
be sold, “ and that the service should 
be provided for in future altogether by 
vessels hired by the year, under con- 
tracts entered into by public compe- 
tition.” 

The next important notice of this 
subject is by the finance committee of 
1798, from whose report it appears 
“ that, in the year 1796, the expense 
of the packets amounted to 78,439/., 
being a large increase compared with 
the charge at the close of the preceding 
inquiry ;” an increase, however, which 
does not prove either greater misma- 
nagement or extravagance, as it Is to 
be accounted for by the different cir- 
cumstances of the respective periods,— 
the earlier having been a period of 
peace, the latter of war. This com- 
mittee, not finding the recommendation 
of the former fully acted upon, express 
their concurrence in it, and advise that 
the service should be carried on in 
future by means of hired vessels. 

This reiterated injunction was at 
length observed. In the words of the 
commissioners: ‘ Subsequently,” (to 
the last-named report,) “ and up to a 
recent period, the service is described 
as having been conducted by agree- 
ments, in the nature of contracts, 
between the postmasters-general and 
the commanders of the respective 
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vessels employed. No actual contract 
or agreement,” it is stated, “* was exe- 
cuted. The commander received from 
the postmaster-general a commission, 
during good behaviour, undertaking to 
supply a sufficient vessel, built for the 
service, in consideration of a certain 
annual payment, which included the 
wages and victualling ofa certain num- 
ber of officers and men, wear and tear, 
and all charges and risks but that of 
capture by the enemy, for which the 
revenue was his indemnity. The rate 
of hire was calculated much below the 
cost and maintenance of the vessel ; the 
commander (or contractor) deriving his 
remuneration from the profits arising 
Srom the conveyance of passengers.” 

The report proceeds to state, that 
the expense thus incurred annually by 
the public, in the ten years preceding 
the year 1821, may be estimated at 
about 8700/. Compared, therefore, 
with the expenditure of the year 1797, 
as estimated by the finance committee, 
the annual saving was more than 
60,000/.! 

The service was upon this econo- 
mical footing when the present system 
of steam-packets was introduced ; and 
the crown again became the proprietor 
of the vessels employed, precisely in 
the manner objected to by the com- 
missioners in 1788, and by the finance 
committee in 1798. There was thence- 
forth an end to the prudence and fru- 
gality, of which such excellent fruits 
were already visible ; * and the expense 
of building, repairing, and maintaining 
such vessels, with their various esta- 
blishments of officers, agents, and 
equipage, has been imposed upon the 
public in consequence !” 

Before we examine the grounds upon 
which this charge was made, or inquire 
whether or not it was advisable, it will 
be right to put the reader distinctly in 
possession of the increase of expense 
which it occasioned. 

The cost of vessels, including main- 
tenance and outfit, upon an average of 
nine years, is stated to have exceeded 
609,000/.; or about 67,000/. annually. 

The compensation allowed com- 
manders for the value of their sailing 
vessels, rendered unprofitable by the 
substitution of steam-packets, amount- 
ed to 26,216/. 1s. 8d.; from which, 
after deducting 5245/., the estimated 
amount of the sale of such vessels as 
have been disposed of, and which of 
course goes to the credit of the public, 
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“ the gross expenditure may be stated 
at about 630,000/.; averaging about 
70,000/. per annum !” 

Independently of the original outlay 
for the cost, &c. &c. of the vessels, 
and from an estimate of the annual 
disbursements stated to have been 
made from the first introduction of 
steam-packets in April 1821, to the 
5th of January 1831, “there may be 
stated to have been about 379,000/.” 
or about 42,000/. annually. 

The commissioners observe that “ the 
result of a comparison of the annual 
charge thus incurred, with the charge 
already shewn, arising from the pre- 
vious system of hiring vessels, shews 
an increase equal to about 33,0001. per 
annum, whilst the total receipts for 
passage-money since the year 1821 
inclusive (estimated at 237,000), have 
very little exceeded the amount sunk 
in building and outfit, which may be 
stated at 230,000/., exclusive of any 
charge for interest on the amount so 
invested. The annual excess above 
stated, therefore, amounting, in a pe- 
riod of nine years, to about 300,0001., 
MAY BE CONSIDERED A TOTAL Loss! 

Such has been our gain in point of 
economy! We will now consider the 
wisdom and the expediency of the new 
arrangements. 

We will first advert to the commu- 
nication by Holyhead. This was car- 
ried on, the commissioners inform us, 
“by sailing vessels, which landed 
mails and passengers at the Pigeon 
House, in the bay of Dublin, until the 
uncertainty arising from difficulties in 
the navigation of the bay led to the 
construction of the harbour of Howth, 
for the purposes of a packet station.” 
The vessels were engaged by the post- 
master-general, under agreements with 
their commanders for fixed annual pay- 
ments for the transport of the mails, 
leaving the profits from passengers 
wholly to the captains. The number 
of vessels thus engaged for the ordinary 
service of the post-office had for some 
years been fixed at seven, and the 
annual expense of these vessels to the 
public may be stated at about 3,679/., 
or about 525/. for each vessel. Upon 
this footing the packet establishment 
at Holyhead continued until the year 
1821, when steam-packets were sub- 
stituted for sailing vessels at this station, 
under circumstances to which it will be 
necessary to advert. 

The commissioners then recite part 
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of a communication addressed to the 
secretary of the postmaster-general, 
from the new steam-packet company, 
wherein they state their intention of 
running packets upon the Holyhead 
station. They state, moreover, that the 
attempt will be made “in the face of 
great difficulties, and that any trial of 
steam-vessels is necessarily made at a 
very heavy expense; and those inte- 
rested will certainly lose money before 
the existing prejudice against such con- 
veyance can be overcome; and after 
embarking their property in it, and 
bestowing their ingenuity and industry 
on an enterprise at once hazardous 
and uncertain, the individuals engaged 
therein can only hope to derive advan- 
tage, ultimately, by having their vessels 
appointed to the public service, when 
they shall have demonstrated that they 
can essentially improve the intercourse.” 
In conclusion, they observe that “ they 
take the entire risk of the failure of the 
undertaking on themselves,” and that 
“it is only when they shall have proved 
it so successful that the public will 
derive eminent advantages from the 
result, that they look for the protection 
and support of the post-office.” 

The answer to this application was 
far from discouraging. It was to this 
effect: — “ that if the company should 
think proper to make any proposition 
for the employment of steam-boats, 
grounded on actual experience, it 
would be taken into consideration.” 

The experiment was, accordingly, 
made, and it is unnecessary to say that 
it was successful. “Ina report from 
Mr. Griffiths, the agent for the packets 
at Holyhead, it is stated, that in a series 
of twelve successive voyages, from the 
26th of March to the 18th of April, 
1820, from Holyhead to Howth, the 
difference of time occupied in the per- 
formance of such voyages, in favour 
of the steam-boats compared with the 
rigged packets, was 112 hours and 55 
minutes.” The post-office thus became 
convinced of the necessity for employ- 
ing steam-packets in their service; and 
a determination to that effect having 
been manifested, the proprietors of the 
Talbot and Ivanhoe make a tender of 
the services of their vessels, in which 
they state “that if an annual contract 
were required to be made for the con- 
veyance of the mails at this station 
(Holyhead), by two steam-packets and 
one sail-vessel during the summer, and 
by four sail-vessels and one steam- 
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packet during the winter, this might 
be done for the same charge to the 
post-office as it at present stands; but 
if they desired to engage the steam- 
boats for only six or eight months each 
year, it could not be thought unreason- 
able that they should be paid for each 
mail they carry across the same sum 
which at present falls to a sail-packet, 
—about four pounds.” 

From this it is manifest that govern- 
ment might have availed itself of the 
increased facilities without any increased 
expense. The postmasters-general, how- 
ever, thought proper peremptorily to 
decline this offer, and exhibited, we 
must say, throughout the whole nego- 
tiation, not the feeling of enlightened 
functionaries, but of petty traders. 
It occurred to them, that by changing 
their character, and, in direct contra- 
diction to the two “reports” before 
cited, becoming again the proprietors 
of vessels, they might derive a profit 
from passengers which would more 
than cover the increased expenditure 
which would be necessary for accom- 
plishing such an object. They utterly 
disregarded the claims of the enter- 
prising individuals, by whose exertions, 
and at whose expense, the practicability 
of steam-navigation was ascertained ; 
and resolved to consider them, not as 
meritorious citizens, whose industry and 
ingenuity were entitled to a reward, but 
as rival traders whose intrusion upon 
the Holyhead station was deserving of 
condemnation! All this was most un- 
worthy, and meets the reprobation of 
the commissioners. It should, surely, 
have occurred to the postmasters-gene- 
ral, that if the experiment of steam- 
navigation was to be discouraged, the 
time to discourage it was when they 
received the first communication from 
the proprietors of the new steam-packet 
company. Their reply, on the contrary, 
was sufficiently encouraging; and yet, 
when the experiment is ascertained to 
have succeeded, and the public are put 
in possession of such important advan- 
tages, the word of promise which was 
made to the ear is broken to the hope, 
and the company by whom this great 
undertaking was accomplished are the 
only individuals in the community who 
must make their account with deriving 
no benefit from it! This company 
ascertained the practicability of steam- 
navigation, which literally converts the 
sea into a high road, and they find, in 
the government who should patronise, 
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the rivals who would crush them! We 
know not what a reformed House of 
Commons will say to this; but assur- 
edly the postmasters-general were ap- 
pointed for no such purpose. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this ne- 
gotiation much farther. The company 
renew their offers, while the post-office 
are in treaty with others for the purpose 
of building steam-vessels of their own. 
They had now fully determined to 
enter upon the business of conveying 
passengers by steam, in a manner that, 
to use the words of their agent, Mr. 
Griffith, “would render all future 
competition on the part of individuals 
unavailing.” The grounds upon which 
this resolution was taken were those of 
economy—a resolution which involved 
a departure from a principle which had 
on two occasions been very earnestly 
recommended, which upon trial was 
found to work so well, and which could 
not be carried into effect without doing 
very serious injury to those individuals, 
who should, at least, be permitted 
to enjoy the natural advantages of 
their enterprise in the profits of their 
trade, if they were not rewarded as 
benefactors to their country. Upon 
this part of the subject the commis- 
sioners justly observe : — 





‘« The defeat of the already-established 
undertaking of the Steam-Packet Com- 
pany at Holyhead, and the prevention of 
the benefits and convenience to the pub- 
lic at large, as well as of the aid to the 
service which might have resulted from 
a competition arising out of similar 
efforts of private enterprise; and the 
contingent risks incurred by the post- 
masters-general in placing themselves 
in the situation of private adventurers, 
under an implied necessity to make a 
sufficient provision for objects beyond 
the conveyance of the correspondence, 
were foreseen consequences of this de- 
termination, which in our opinion should 
have been avoided by a considerate exer- 
cise of the powers of the postmaster- 
general, or a well-founded calculation of 
the interests of the revenue.” 


At first the postmasters confined 
themselves to four packets upon the 
Holyhead station, which would, the 
commissioners observe, have been 
abundantly sufficient for the convey- 
ance of the correspondence. While the 
establishment continued upon this foot- 
ing, the current expenses appear to 
have been restricted to the estimated 
charge of twelve thousand a-year, while 
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the receipts for passage-money exceed- 
ed these expenses by 30,000/. In the 
three succeeding years, the expenses 
of maintenance exceeded annually 
21,000/.! and the receipts fell short of 
that expenditure, upon the whole, by 
26,000/., or nearly 9,000/. per annum ! 
The receipts from passengers decreased 
in proportion as the accommodation 
for passengers was augmented ! so that, 
if the postmasters stood in the condition 
of private adventurers, they would have 
been ruined by their project! The 
commissioners observe, that “ amongst 
the causes of this diminution may pro- 
bably be reckoned the recent measure, 
which will hereafter be noticed, of cre- 
ating a packet establishment at Liver- 
pool ; by which means the postmaster- 
general became his own competitor for 
passengers, on separate voyages having 
the same destination.” 

In departing from the principle laid 
down for the regulation of the post- 
office by the commissioners of fees and 
gratuities, 1788, and the select com- 
mittee of finance in 1797, the post- 
master-general pledges himself, in a 
communication to the Lords of the 
Treasury, to recur to it again, as soon 
as it might be practicable under the 
new arrangements. He is aware, ap- 
parently, of the disadvantage of such a 
deviation from a well-considered ‘rule, 
and says, ** We shall gladly avail our- 
selves of any means that may suggest 
themselves, in process of time, for 
moulding this system to the established 
practice of the service.” Upon this, 
the commissioners bestow the following 
just animadversion : — 


‘‘ There is, indeed, much apparent in- 
consistency in recommending an expen- 
diture involving a heavy investment of 
capital (which, in a very limited shape 
compared with its actual augmented 
scale, their lordships describe as ‘ im- 
mense’), on other grounds than those of 
a permanent maintenance of the esta- 
blishment proposed to be so created ; 
and whatever may have been their lord- 
ships’ intention in this instance, we find 
that in others the principle of extending 
the establishments of this department, 
instead of adhering or reverting to the 
established practice of the service, has, in 


fact, subsequently obtained great lati- 
tude,” 


After noticing some incidental ex- 
travagances, and amongst these the 
establishment of a depot for stores, 
&c. &c. at Holyhead, which necessi- 
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tated the impress of large sums of the 
public money, amounting in one year 
to 11,000/., «x addition to the receipts 
for passage-money, they observe,— 


‘‘ Thus your lordships will perceive 
that, since the introduction of steam- 
vessels, under the new system, at this 
station, so far from any measures having 
been taken for ‘ moulding this system 
to the established practice of the ser- 
vice,’ that the departure from that prac- 
tice has been progressive, in the increase 
of the number of vessels the property of 
the crown, and in the extension of the 
outlay, and of contingent establishments 
connected with the maintenance of the 
service upon this plan. Ifthe creation 
of such establishments be supposed ne- 
cessary to comparative economy in pur- 
suing this plan, it constitutes, in our 
opinion, an additional objection to the 
plan itself; and if, with reference to the 
infinitely less costly and more simple 
provision for the conduct of the packed 
service by sailing vessels, the method of 
hiring under contract was enjoined on 
sufficient grounds, the propriety of this 
injunction appears to us to be now 
strongly enforced by experience of the 
results of the departure from it in the 
case of the steam-vessels at Holyhead.” 


Thus the postmasters-general failed 
in realising those profits, as proprietors 
of packets, by which the public were 
to be ultimately more than reimbursed 
for the great outlay which they de- 
manded. But they did not fail in 
what they seemed to have much more 
at heart, namely, doing a very serious 
injury to the private adventurers. 

Even if the post-office succeeded in 
realising the profits upon which they 
calculated, it would not, in our view 
of the matter, form any excuse for 
departing from the simplicity of their 
original arrangements. They were ap- 
pointed for one specific purpose, and 
to the accomplishment of that they 
should have confined themselves. For 
this purpose, the vast and complicated 
machinery which they deemed it neces- 
sary to create was by no means required. 
They might have still, as before, entered 
into contract for the transmission of the 
correspondence. There is abundant 
evidence to prove that they might have 
done so upon terms exceedingly advan- 
tageous to the public. Offers were 
made them to carry the mails for a 
considerable period, without any com- 
pensation! Indeed, the company with 
whom they were in treaty seem to have 
looked more to the advantage and credit 
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of carrying them, than to any thing else ; 
and to that advantage and that credit, 
as the successful and enterprising ori- 
ginators of steam navigation, they were 
surely entitled. But these considera- 
tions the heads of the post-office over- 
looked, in the zeal, and, we must add, 
the acrimony with which they entered 
upon a contest with them as rivals in 
the trade of conveying passengers, for 
whose accommodation the postmaster- 
general was by no means responsible, 
and whom they might have safely left 
to the increased facilities of intercourse 
which this new discovery had created. 

It seems strange that, in proportion 
as the progress of science caused a 
division of labour in the conveyance of 
passengers, the post-office should only 
have taken advantage of it for the 
purpose of causing a complication of 
labour in the transmission of the corre- 
spondence! Strange, that a discovery 
which not only shortens the time, but 
lightens the expense, of travelling, to 
private individuals, should only be felt 
as a heavy burden by the public at 
large ! 

There has been already a loss to the 
public of THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
pounps! and this, uncompensated by 
any present or prospective advantage ! 
Nay, attended, we may say, with the 
disadvantage of being incurred by a 
project which has done serious injury 
to private individuals! In these days 
of economy, it becomes parliament to 
look narrowly into this. It never 
should be the practice, as it never 
can be the policy, of government to 
enter into trade for the purposes of 
revenue. They are, properly, the re- 
gulators, the encouragers, the protec- 


tors of trade, but not the rivals of 


private traders.* Their only legitimate 
revenue can arise from the profits of 
individuals, which have been realised 
under the guarantee of their protection. 
But what will be said if these revenues 
are perverted to the purpose of oppress- 
ing and injuring the very parties from 
whom they are levied, of marring their 
industry, and blasting their prospects ? 
This is precisely what has been done 
by the interference of the post-office 
with the trade of carrying passengers. 
Public funds have been emplvyed in 
an extravagant and inglorious compe- 
tition with private traders. That is, 
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private traders have been compelled to 
contribute to funds which have been 
employed for the injury of themselves | 
This is, surely, not even-handed justice, 
It is not right to ask of any interest in 
the country thus to be its own execu- 
tioner. It is not wise to dry up the 
sources of revenue, by damping the 
spirit of enterprise, and breaking the 
springs of industry. No exigency 
existed which could justify so wide a 
departure from the soundest principles 
of political economy ; which would have 
required, even if the government had 
ascertained the practicability of steam 
navigation, that the advantages of any 
trade to which it might give rise should 
be left to individuals. But the contrary 
having been the case, the trade having 
arisen out of the enterprise of private 
individuals, it is monstrous to think 
that its advantages should be mono- 
polised by the government at their ex- 
pense. 

Thus, even supposing that there 
were advantages gained by it, the pro- 
ject of the postmasters-general should 
never have been adopted. What, then, 
must be said, when it is considered that 
its failure in point of economy was as 
complete as its interference with pri- 
vate traders was unjustifiable ;—that 
the private companies were injured, 
not that the public might be benefited, 
but that the public might be injured 
also! Most earnestly do we hope that 
parliament will give an early and 
effectual attention to the following 
observations of the commissioners. 


** To the legitimate object of the de- 
partment of the post-office, as stated 
above, we conceive the attention of the 
postmaster-general should be limited. 
We cannot recognise any claim on their 
lordships to sacrifice the revenue for the 
purpose of affording an accommodation 
to the public, for which the postmaster- 
general is in no way responsible. The 
combination of the conveyance of pass- 
engers with the correspondence, as a 
speculative expedient, is one which, in 
our opinion, the postmaster-general 
should not resort to, where the means 
of carrying on the service, without 
such risk, are satisfactorily attainable. 
That such means were at the command 
of the postmaster-general at Holyhead, 
has, we think, been sufficiently shewn ; 
and it was, we also think, contrary to 
official principle, in a double sense, to 


* These remarks particularly apply to another expensive nuisance,—the Govern- 


ment Stationary Office.—O. Y. 
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reject those means ; first, as the rejection 
involved a departure from the approved 
system of the service,—and secondly, 
as the powers of the postmaster-general 
were used, in this instance, to suppress 
existing, and to preclude future, efforts 
of private enterprise, at least unnecessa- 
rily for any object falling within the 
proper exercise of his functions, and, as 
the event has proved, prejudicially to 
the revenue.” 


The magnitude of the capital em- 
ployed in the present equipments, 
render it impossible that they can be 
suddenly abandoned. The commis- 
sioners, therefore, advise that a gradual 
reduction shall take place, and that no 
opportunity be omitted of bringing back 
the service to the footing on which it 
stood previous to the present arrange- 
ments. 

And here it is but right to say, that 
for any mistakes that have been com- 
mitted, the postmasters-general of Ire- 
land were not to blame. Indeed 
their advice was not solicited; and 
when offered respectfully through their 
excellent secretary, Sir Edward Lees, 
was not treated with much considera- 
tion. Sir Edward clearly intimated to 
Mr. Freeling, that the expense of the 
new establishment was more than com- 
mensurate with its advantages. 

We now come to the consideration 
of the Liverpool station, in which the 
post-office departed as widely from a 
principle which seemed to be recog- 
nised by themselves, (and upon which 
they rested the justification of their 
conduct towards the private adven- 
turers, whom they considered intru- 
ders,) as has been already evinced 
respecting the injunction of the com- 
missioners of 1788 and the committee 
of 1797. 

When steam-packets were established 
between Dublin and Holyhead, by a 
private company, Government were in 
possession of the station. When steam- 
packets were established between Dub- 
lin and Liverpool by the Government, 
a private company were in possession 
of the station. In the former case, the 
ground of pre-occupancy was consi- 
dered by the Government as sufficient 
to justify the monopoly for which they 
contended. In the latter case, they deny 
that such pre-occupancy should afford 
the company any protection! They 
fight the company with a double-edged 
sword. In the one case they tell them, 
You have no right to come where we 
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have been established! In the other 
case their language is, You have no 
right to be established where we choose 
to come! It is, sureiy, a cruel mis- 
policy which thus converts funds, which 
have been levied from the profits of 
enterprising individuals, into the means 
of their own undoing ;—that they shall 
be taxed for the purpose of enabling 
his Majesty’s postmaster-general to 
exclude their enterprise from one sta- 
tion, and destroy that enterprise upon 
another. And this is the more cruel 
and pernicious, when it is considered 
that the principle upon which private 
individuals were excluded from the 
trade in passengers between Dublin 
and Holyhead, would seem to gua- 
rantee to them the security of it be- 
tween Dublin and Liverpool. 

But the reader will perhaps suppose, 
that there was a refusal on the part of 
the proprietors of private steam-vessels 
to accommodate the post-office, by 
conveying the correspondence. No 
such thing: they were willing and 
anxious to have it so conveyed. But 
then it may be thought their terms 
were exorbitant. The postmaster-gene- 
ral might have had the business done 
upon his own terms! The proprietors 
express themselves anxious “ to con- 
tract for a term of years, to carry the 
mail from Liverpool and back, regu- 
larly every day during the year;” and 
also, “at such hours, and subject to 
such regulations, as may be judged 
requisite, and to find security for the 
execution of such contract.” The me- 
morialists further observe, “that the 
only object of the postmaster-general 
being the speedy and certain convey- 
ance of the mail and letters, your me- 
morialists humbly conceive, that the 
same may be accomplished and carried 
into full effect by such proposed ar- 
rangement;” “and that should such 
offer be rejected, and additional steam- 
boats built and established at Liver- 
pool, under the authority and sanction 
of the Government, it would most ma- 
terially affect your memorialists, and 
put in hazard and jeopardy the large 
capital they have already expended 
and invested in the said undertaking, 
and cause an expense and outlay to 
Government of more than 60,0001., 
and be attended with a very consider- 
able annual expenditure, without being 
productive of any other advantage to 
Government beyond what they might 
obtain by allowing your memorialists 
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to carry the mail and letters by the 
steam-packets which they have already 
established.” This offer, the commis- 
sioners tell us, “was supported by a 
memorial of the merchants and others 
interested in the trade between Dublin 
and Liverpool.” 

It was all in vain; the Government 
would not hear of it. Measures are 
immediately taken for introducing 
upon the Liverpool station vessels the 
property of the crown. The business 
which was done by contract with the 
owners of sailing vessels, while the 
communication was both uncertain and 
precarious, cannot be done by contract 
when a division of labour has taken 
place in the carrying trade; and the 
communication has, in consequence, 
become expeditious, cheap, and cer- 
tain. The conduct of the post-office 
can scarcely be accounted for by any 
thing short of infatuation. 

Still the companies did not relin- 
quish the hope of being able to prevail 
on the Government to listen to reason. 
Another memorial, supported by a re- 
presentation from the mayor, the prin- 
cipal bankers, and many respectable 
merchants of Liverpool, was presented 
to the Lords of the Treasury, stating, 
that for two years the company’s steam- 
packets have, without intermission, 
plied between Liverpool and Dublin, 
for the conveyance of passengers, 
horses, carriages, and merchandise of 
all descriptions, with the greatest regu- 
larity, and without accident: “ that 
for the more efficient service of the 
two ports, and in consequence of the 
great increase of trading, occasioned 
by the adoption of steam navigation, 
the company have increased their es- 
tablishment; and that their capital of 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
is a bona fide subscribed capital. That 
memorialists are willing to undertake 
the conveyance of the mail from Liver- 
pool, in the same manner as the Glas- 
gow and Belfast mails are carried to 
those ports, leaving the remuneration 
of such service to the consideration of 
your lordships, should it merit any 
beyond the relaxation of certain harbour 
and light duties, remitted to packets 
carrying his Majesty’s mails. That me- 
morwalists are prepared to place daily a 
steam-packet under the orders of the 
postmaster-general, at Dublin and Li- 
verpool respectively, io sail with the 
mail at such times as he may deem best, 
with reference to the state of the tides 
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and weather. And THAT MEMORIAL- 
ISTS WILL ALSO UNDERTAKE TO PLACE 
ADDITIONAL PACKETS UNDER THE OR- 
DERS OF THE POSTMASTER aT LIVER- 
POOL, WHENEVER EXTRAORDINARY 
EXPEDITION MAY BE REQUIRED FOR 
THE CONVEYANCES OF LETTERS.” 

The reasoning upon which the offers 
of the company were rejected, is thus 
summed up by the commissioners ; 
viz. “the want of sufficient induce- 
ment to private individuals to conduct 
the service with zeal and regularity ; 
the impossibility of arming the depart- 
ment with a sufficient control; and the 
inadequacy of penalties for failure of 
performance of a contract to prevent 
or to afford redress for mismanage- 
ment or neglect. On such grounds it 
is suggested, that even if an offer were 
made for the gratuitous performance of 
this, or any other similar duty, it is 
presumed that the responsibility on 
the part of the postmaster-general is 
too great to admit of its being enter- 
tained.” 

Now, it is to be observed, that these 
objections were made without any 
reference to experience. Indeed, as 
far as experience went, it would ap- 
pear that they were unfounded. When 
the correspondence was transmitted in 
sailing vessels, the preference of Go- 
vernment was found to be quite a suf- 
ficient inducement to private indivi- 
duals to conduct the service with 
zeal and regularity. The post-office 
always had a sufficient control over 
them, and there never was a complaint 
that their contract was not fulfilled. 
Why, then, presume, that all this must 
be reversed in the case of steam- 
packets, the proprietors of which must 
have had every inducement which be- 
longed to the captains of the sailing 
vessels, in addition to that arising from 
increasing advantages, to be expected 
from their augmented trade? No at- 
tempt has been made to shew that the 
contract which in the one case was 
so punctually fulfilled, would in the 
other case be neglected. Nor can we 
discover, in the conjectural reasoning 
of the heads of the post-office, any 
thing to justify the apprehensions they 
affect to have entertained, or the extra- 
ordinary departure from established 
principle which they adopted. How 
little does it consort with their pre- 
viously-expressed intention to avail 
themselves of every opportunity of 
again “moulding the system to the 
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established practice of the service !” 
But upon this part of the subject we 
cannot withhold from the reader the 
well-digested judgment of the com- 
missioners : 


“To the objections,” they say, ‘ to 
the employment of vessels not the pro- 
perty of the crown, as being incompati- 
ble with security to the public, a con- 
clusive answer may be found, as ap. 
pears to us, in numerous instances within 
the practice of the department. Besides 
the correspondence between the Isle of 
Man and Liverpool, bags of letters have 
been conveyed in vessels not the pro- 
perty of the crown from this same port 
to Belfast, Cork, Waterford, Glasgow, 
and Greenock ; from Bristol to Cork 
and Waterford, and between various 
other parts of the United Kingdom ; and 
your lordships are aware that an im- 
portant portion of the foreign corres- 
pondence of the country is also intrusted 
to private vessels ; some hired as packets 
to carry what are called mails, others 
carrying bags under the denomination of 
‘ ship letter-bags.’ 

“The practice of employing such 
vessels in the home communications has 
extended itself (very properly, in our 
opinion) during the period of our en. 
quiries, affording a presumption that, in 
fact, it has not been found attended, ne- 
cessarily, with the imputed insecurity, 
and proof that the principle assumed in 
the correspondence which has been be- 
fore quoted, that ‘even if an offer 
should be made for the gratuitous per- 
formance of this or any other similar 
duty (by private individuais), it is pre- 
sumed that the responsibility on the 
part of the postmaster-general is too 
great to admit of its being entertained,’ 
is contrary to the custom of the service. 

‘In the case of the vessels of the 
steam companies of Liverpool and Dub- 
lin, we have observed no plausible ground 
of exception to restrict the discretion of 
his majesty’s postmaster-general. The 
number and power of the vessels intended 
to be placed at their lordships’ disposal 
were abundant and ample. To the proposed 
contracts were to be annexed such regu- 
lations and conditions as their lordships 
should require. The parties proposing 
to contract had a twofold interest in the 
safe and punctual performance of the 
service, in the advantage they sought to 
secure to themselves as the contractors, 
the forfeiture of which must have at- 


_ tended irregularity ; and as being them- 


selves principally to be benefited by 
the establishment of a rapid and certain 
communication between Liverpool and 
Dublin, Had the determination of his 
majesty’s postmaster-general been such 
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* as to open this lucrative department to 
public competition,’ according to the 
opinion of the finance committee of 
1797, it cannot be doubted that, with 
such powers of capital and extent of 
establishments, and with such a desire 
on the part of the existing companies, 
the security and efficiency of the service 
might have been fully provided for, It 
does, therefore, appear to us, that the 
principle recently adopted by his ma- 
jesty’s postmaster-general, in deciding 
upon the formation of packet establish- 
ments, to the exclusion of private vessels, 
so far as it rests upon the ground of 
alleged insecurity, is contrary to expe- 
rience, and inconsistent with the practice, 
in numerous existing instances ; and that 
the application of this principle on this 
ground, in the case here referred to, was 
peculiarly uncalled for.” 


We have quoted so much from the 
Report, because we could not expect 
the reader to take upon our authority 
a statement so very strongly opposed 
to the present practice. We shall 
only add that it is, in all respects, 
borne out by the oral and documentary 
evidence which forms the Appendix to 
the Report, and which affords a sub- 
staritial proof of the zeal and the ability 
of the commissioners, It is most ear- 
nestly to be desired that parliament 
may adopt their recommendation, and 
that the country will, as soon as pos- 
sible, be relieved from the operation 
of a system which, while it inflicted 
loss upon enterprising individuals, has 
been prejudicial to the revenue. 

The manner in which this system 
operated to the injury of private in- 
dividuals, is thus exemplified. The 
receipts of the Dublin company from 
cabin passengers had gone on increas- 
ing, until, in the half year previously 
to the establishment of the Government 
packets, they amounted to 6,000/. They 
then descended rapidly. In the first 
year the company lost about 6,000/. 
The following statement, which was 
given in evidence, will shew the rate 
at which the half-yearly receipts de- 
clined subsequently to the establish- 
ment of post-office packets in the 
autumn of 1826: 


TORE ccnccsscssee SOOO 
1627 wccccceccces 2,200 
1827 ..ccccacecee 2,170 


The competition of Government with 
private traders is described by one of 
the witnesses, as so injurious as to 
prevent the employment of vessels for 
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the conveyance of passengers ‘* more 
than three or four months during the 
height of the summer!” He then 
complains of the measures taken by 
the post-office for the regulation of the 
fares, as “‘ manifesting a determination 
to prevent other than the post-office 
packets from sailing on the line again.” 
His Majesty’s postmaster-general, in- 
deed, seems to have entered with as 
much eagerness into this competition 
with the private companies, as ever 
was manifested by the proprietors of 
opposition mail-coaches. He seems 
to have kept a vigilant watch upon the 
sroceedings of the companies, and to 
aie regulated his measures in such a 
way as that their interests must always 
be defeated. We cannot but lament 
this application of his zeal and ability, 
nor forbear observing, that, if he was 
half as intent upon improving the re- 
venue, as he appears to have been to 
defeat the honest efforts of private 
enterprise, he would have conferred 
no small benefit upon the country. 
That the commissioners were of the 
same opinion, may be collected from 
the following observations : 


“‘ Your lordships will, we think, con- 
cur in opinion, that it is not fitting that 
any department of the government 
should be engaged in a competition 
such as is described in the documents 
and evidence referred to; or which 
should require to be sustained by the 
means pointed out in the regulation 
quoted above. In order to comply with 
it, an agent must be employed by his 
majesty’ s postmaster-general at the port, to 
keep a constant watch upon the proceed- 
ings of all private companies or individuals 
engaged in the passage-trade. The requi- 
site information for adjusting the fluctu- 
ating rates of fares (if attainable at all 
with certainty) could be procured only 
by an unauthorised and invidious inter- 
ference of a public officer in matters of 
private concern. The discretion vested 
in such an agent must afford opportunity 
for much abuse, by negligence, parti- 
ality, or collusion; and the uncertainty 
of such a system might give rise to end- 
less references to the superior authori- 
ties, and call for their attention to the 
details of transactions frivolous or vexa- 
tious in themselves, and foreign to the 
proper functions of the department.” 


So far as to the embarrassing nature 
of the new arrangement, with respect 
to the working of the post-office de- 
partment. But what will be thought 
of it, when considered in its bearing 
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upon the enterprise of private indi- 
viduals? Upon this part of the sub- 
ject the commissioners are sparing in 
their remarks, as it did not, in fact, 
fall within the strict line of their duty 
to observe very particularly upon it. 
But let any tradesman or merchant, 
whose protection and encouragement 
should form one of the ends of Go- 
vernment, imagine how he would feel, 
if he were subjected, by the function- 
aries of the state, to a system of super- 
vision and espionage, with a view to 
the defeat of the object of his honest 
industry ; and he will form some idea 
of how the steam companies (to whom 
the country is indebted for the esta- 
blishment of steam navigation) must 
have felt, when they thus encountered 
the post-office as competitors in their 
trade, and were compelled, with in- 
creasing expenses and diminishing 
profits, to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the system which was so well 
calculated to work their ruin. If the 
Government have a right thus to act 
with respect to one branch of trade, 
the same principle will justify them in 
adopting a similar course respecting 
any other. There is no species of in- 
dustry which thus may not be embar- 
rassed, and the revenue itself converted 
into the means of destroying the pro- 
ductive powers of the country, which 
are the only permanent and legitimate 
sources of all revenue. This Report 
will, we trust, put an end to this most 
pernicious practice. Indeed we have 
no hesitation in saying, that the inte- 
rests which have already suffered in- 
jury are entitled to compensation. 

While private property was thus 
injured, let us see what was lost to the 
public by the establishment of the 
packets upon the Liverpool station. 
The total disbursements appear, from 
accounts furnished, to have been 
169,648/. 4s. 1}d., while the receipts 
for passage-money amounted to 64,1361. 
17s. 3d. 


“ The result of this statement,” says 
the Report, “is, that in this period, com- 
prising nearly four years and a half, the 
current expenses of the establishment 
have exceeded the receipts for passage- 
money by 32,1151. 9s. 3d.; and if to 
this excess be added the cost of build- 
ing and outfit, without charge of interest 
for money sunk, viz. 73,3951. 17s. 74d., 
the amount remaining to be reimbursed 
to the revenue at this station, up to the 
5th of January last, is 105,5111. 6s. 104d. 
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The accounts, however, appear to suggest 
little expectation of such indemnity : 
your lordships will remark that the cur- 
rent expenses in each of the separate 
periods included in them have exceeded 
the receipts, and that, upon a compari- 
son of the two last years the charge has 
increased by 7,7531. 8s. 1d., whilst the 
income has increased only by 9771, 10s. 
7d., being only 4891. 11s. 1d. more than 
the decrease in the receipts for passage- 
money at Holyhead in the corresponding 
period.” 


It is now time to advert, briefly, to 
another important part of the present 
Report. The correspondence between 
Liverpool and Dublin, previously to 
the establishment of the steam-vessels, 
was carried on chiefly by the route of 
Chester, and used to reach the Head 
“ just in time to make too late an ar- 
rival for the purposes of the merchants.” 
The London mail experienced a delay 
at Shrewsbury, and also at Holyhead, 
in waiting for the arrival of the Liver- 
pool mail, which the inhabitants both 
of Dublin and Liverpool felt to be 
exceedingly inconvenient ; and it ac- 
cordingly became necessary to adopt 
some plan for the acceleration of the 
correspondence. Upon this subject 
we lament to perceive that there was 
a want of that cordial and confidential 
intercourse between the Irish and the 
English post-offices, which was neces- 
sary for the successful prosecution of 
the project which was in hand. Ina 
matter affecting materially the distri- 
bution of the internal correspondence 
in Ireland, the heads of the Irish post- 
office never were consulted. 

The manner in which the postmaster- 
general sought to obviate the inconve- 
nience above alluded to was this: the 
packets from Liverpool were directed 
to touch at Holyhead, on their way to 
Kingstown; “it being calculated, that 
the time of their arrival off Holyhead 
would correspond very nearly with 
that of the mail from London, and en- 
able them to receive the London mail 
on board without material delay, and 
So as to effect its delivery, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, in Dublin about 
10 a.m. Such correspondence as, 
under this arrangement, was still to be 
brought in the Chester mail, was to be 
forwarded as previously from Holy- 
head, in the morning packet, which 
was to bring back the mail for London ; 
whilst the correspondence from Dublin 
to Liverpool was to be carried by the 
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Liverpool packet, sailing direct from 
Kingstown to Liverpool.” 

If this plan were practicable, it 
would have established a direct com- 
munication between Liverpool and 
Dublin (with the exception of the 
deviation by touching at Holyhead), 
and the separate packet which it was 
thought necessary to despatch from 
Holyhead with the London mail, might 
have been dispensed with. 

But it was not found practicable. 
“ It was found that, within a period 
of seventy-seven days (from the 29th of 
August to the 14th of November, 1829), 
the Liverpool packet failed to effect 
twenty-five, or about a third, of her 
voyages to Holyhead by the appointed 
hour, and on these occasions extra 
packets were appointed to carry the 
London mails.” 

The inconvenience and uncertainty 
incident to this plan, as long as it was 
enforced, occasioned many complaints ; 
and it was the investigation to which 
these complaints gave rise which dis- 
closed to the commissioners the want 
of concert between the heads of the 
English and Irish post-offices ; or rather, 
indeed, the manner in which the sug- 
gestions from the Irish office were, on 
the part of his majesty’s postmaster- 
general, rejected and resented. 

The commissioners inquire why, in 
a matter of such importance, the heads 
of the Irish post-ottice were not con- 
sulted. They are told “ that it was 
considered as a nautical question.” 
They then examine three of the com- 
manders of the post-office packets, 
Captains Skinner, Stevens, and Dun- 
can; and the report states, “ the 
evidence of these officers is concurrent, 
that had their opinions been required 
as to the eligibility of the adopted 
project, they would have been decidedly 
opposed to it.” 

The postmaster-general for Ireland 
represents, *‘ that the recent measure 
had led to the employment of five 
packets on one day, and that on 
another four had been at sea together ; 
and that a perseverance in it must en- 
tail an increase of the packet establish- 
ments.” The reply, which shews the 
animus of the English office, is as 
follows: “ With regard to the number 
of packets which this or any other 
arrangement may require in the execu- 
tion, my lord has only to observe, that 
the management and responsibility of 
the water conveyance, the means by 
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which it is to be carried on, and the 
expenditure, rest entirely with him ; 
that the arrangement was made with 
the full concurrence and approbation 
of the lords of the treasury, and of 
his majesty’s government, and his 
lordship will always be prepared to 
justify fis proceedings to that board, to 
which he is alone accountable.” And 
in answer to a suggestion for dispensing 
with the double despatch from Holy- 
head, it is observed, “* My lord con- 
ceives that it is in his province alone 
to judge of the expediency and advan- 
tage of despatching a second packet 
from Holyhead.” 

This confidence and assumption soon 
gave way to a conviction of the imprac- 
ticability of the new arrangement. 
“ Notwithstanding the discountenance 
with which the objections of the post- 
master-general of Ireland appear to 
have been thus met, it was deemed 
proper, by his majesty’s postmaster- 
general, to discontinue the indirect 
passage of the Liverpool packets, after 
a very short trial of less than three 
months; and in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1826, they ceased to touch at 
Holyhead.” 

The ostensible object for which the 
packets were established upon the 
Liverpool station having thus proved 
impracticable, it became an important 
question, whether the communication 
which might be carried on by this 
means direct with Dublin, was worth 
the expense. His majesty’s postmaster- 
general had already stated, in a report 
dated the 15th of May, 1824, that the 
expense of a new establishment at 
Liverpool, confined to the conveyance 
of correspondence from that port to 
Dublin, “might be more than the 
object would justify.” Notwithstand- 
ing this opinion, the establishment, 
which was created for the one purpose, 
for which it was not found to answer, 
is employed for another, which, in the 
recorded judgment of the individual 
responsible for having so employed it, 
was not of sufficient importance to 
justify the expense! And the esta- 
blishment continues upon this footing 
a full year before the postmaster- 
general condescends to request the 
** sentiments of the postmaster-general 
for Ireland, as to the result of the new 
arrangements upon the mercantile and 
general interests of the correspondence 
of Dublin.” The Irish secretary, mind- 
ful of the former rebuke, replies with 
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great naiveté, “ The only room left for 
regret, in the consideration of the 
important advantages that have been 
effected, is the great expense which they 
have occasioned, and the sacrifice of 
revenue which they (the postmasters- 
general) appreliend has been unavoid- 
ably made to obtain them.” The letter 
proceeds to state, that the postage 
arising from the correspondence con- 
veyed by the Liverpool mail into Ire- 
land amounted to about 80001. a-year ; 
and it is calculated that of this produce 
5000/. arose from letters transmitted to 
the interior of the kingdom. It is then 
stated, that the delays by the arrival of 
such letters too late to be forwarded 
from Dublin on the day of their arrival, 
had been equal, in corresponding 
periods, by the route of Holyhead and 
the direct passage from Liverpool ; 
and that “ if any consideration regard- 
ing this portion of the correspondence 
should make it a question with Lord 
F. Montague, the continuance or dis- 
continuance of this establishment, 
Lords O’Neill and Rosse can have no 
hesitation in affording his lordship the 
weight of their opinion, that it need 
not be continued a day.” 


*« It thus appears,” observe the com- 
missioners, ‘‘ that the opinion of the 
postmaster-general for Ireland, when 
called for hy his majesty’s postmaster- 
general, after a year’s experience, was 
in concurrence with that expressed 
nearly three years before by his majesty’s 
postmaster-general,— that the expense 
of a separate establishment of packets 
at Liverpool, to convey only the cor- 
respondence between that place and 
Dublin, could not be justified by the 
nature of the service. 


** It seems scarcely necessary for us 
to add our opinion, that the arrangement 
which still subsists, in contradiction to 
the recorded sentiments of the respon- 
sible authorities who preside over the 
respective branches of the establish- 
ment, and the heavy and unnecessary 
expenditure attending it, should be no 
longer permitted ; and that his majesty’s 
postmaster-general should be instructed 
to provide for the transmission of the 
correspondence between Liverpool and 
Dublin in the manner prescribed in the 
report of the finance committee already 
quoted, and according to the existing 
practice in other cases which have been 
referred to in a former part of this ree 
port; for the extension of which prac- 
tice peculiar facilities seem to present 
themselves at the port of Liverpool.” 
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The commissioners next advert to 
the various proposals that had been 
made respecting the combined accele- 
ration of the London and Liverpool 
correspondence. The first is that of 
Sir Henry Parnell, who shews that by 
improving the roads, and,consequently, 
increasing the speed of the coaches, 
the Liverpool correspondence may be 
made to reach Dublin with greater 
certainty, and in a shorter time, than 
if it were despatched direct from 
Liverpool. His calculation is, that 
the letters would arrive in about 
nineteen hours and forty-five minutes. 
But his proposal is liable to this fatal 
objection, that it requires the letters 
to be despatched from Liverpool four 
hours earlier than the present, and two 
hours earlier than under the former 
arrangement. The acceleration to be 
effected would by no means compen- 
sate for the inconvenience which must 
be felt by the trading and mercantile 
interests of so large a town, whose 
accommodation should be chiefly con- 
sulted in any plan for the transmission 
of the correspondence. It would also 
interfere materially with the arrange- 
ments of the Irish post-office respect- 
ing the departure of the country mails. 
It has therefore been wisely abandoned. 

It being, then, ascertained that Ho- 
lyhead is not the most convenient point 
for the departure of the Liverpool mails, 
it became important to consider whe- 
ther the London correspondence might 
not be advantageously transmitted by 
way of Liverpool. The principal diffi- 
culties here to contend with were, the 
distance of Liverpool from London, 
and certain obstructions which existed, 
or were supposed to have existed, to 
the free navigation of the Mersey. 
With respect to the former, it is stated 
that if the distance between London 
and Liverpool could be shortened by 
twenty i it would render the latter 
port an eligible point for the departure 
of the mails. And with respect to the 
latter, the opinion of the most expe- 
rienced pilots put it beyond all doubt 
“that when the intended light-house 
shall have been erected at the rock 
perch, there will not be any greater 
difficulty in going to sea by night than 
by day, in any weather in which a ship 
ought to put to sea under any circum- 
stances.” The London mail arrives at 
Liverpool about ten minutes past six 
in the evening. The packet sails ex- 
actly at five. If, therefore, the speed 
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of the coaches could be accelerated by 
about an hour and a quarter, the same 
conveyance which carries the Liverpool 
mail at present might also bring the 
London correspondence. That this is 
practicable, the commissioners aver — 
and state, upon the authority of Mr. 
Telford, that even a much greater sav- 
ing of distance might be effected. They 
then observe, “that had the discretion 
of his majesty’s postmaster-general 
been directed to an application of the 
revenue towards executing the neces- 
sary works and alterations for perfect- 
ing the inland communication between 
these places, equivalent to the expendi- 
ture which has been and continues to 
be defrayed out of it, in creating and 
maintaining a superfluous establishment 
of steam-vessels, to compete with private 
enterprise for the passage between Liver- 
pool and Dublin, the intercourse be- 
tween two of the greatest commercial 
ports of the United Kingdom, as well 
as that of intermediate places, might be 
materially expedited : the ulterior ob- 
ject of a combined acceleration of the 
London and Liverpool correspondence 
for Ireland, by the same conveyance 
over sea, might have become practica- 
ble; in which case a great saving would 
have arisen from the reduction of the 
establishment at Holyhead; whilst in- 
demnity might have been secured, by 
temporary imposts under statutable 
provisions, and a vast permanent ad- 
vantage might have been conferred 
upon the public, without detriment to 
private interests or to the revenue.” 
Most sincerely do we hope that these 
animadversions will be received as they 
are intended, and that his majesty’s 
postmaster-general will never again be 
diverted from the business of his own 
peculiar department by “ nautical” 
considerations. It is unnecessary to 
dwell longer upon this part of the sub- 
ject, as the recent application of steam 
to land conveyance solves every diffi- 
culty, and renders it certain that Liver- 
pool must eventually become the point 
of the departure of the London mails 
for Ireland. It is more than probable, 
that a letter, which now takes thirty- 
seven hours and seventeen minutes to 
reach Dublin from London, will, be- 
fore many years, be delivered at the 
latter place in less than twenty-five. 
The Milford establishment is next 
reviewed. The advantages of situation 
for the approach and departure of ves- 
sels, and of proximity to the opposite 
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coast of Ireland, appear to have pointed 
out the port of Milford as an eligible 
station for the transmission of the cor- 
respondence between the southern por- 
tions of the two kingdoms. 

At first, the communication was 
carried on by sailing vessels hired by 
contract ; but it was soon deemed ex- 
pedient to adopt the more certain and 
expeditious mode which steam-naviga- 
tion afforded. Here, as in other in- 
stances, offers were made by private 
companies to convey the mails for the 
specific sum of 3000/. a-year; but, 
upon the principle before adverted to, 
and so repeatedly condemned in the 
report, they were rejected. Even the 
representation of Mr. Goulburn, who 
was at that time Secretary for Ireland, 
was set aside; and the government 
came to the resolution of creating ano- 
ther establishment of steam-vessels, the 
property of the crown, and proceeded 
immediately to the consideration of the 
estimates which had been required for 
that purpose. 

Upon these estimates we shall only 
observe, that they all fell immeasur- 
ably short of the expense actually in- 
curred by this undertaking, and that 
most of the advantages proposed by it 
have not been realised. The annual 
charge for the maintenance of the esta- 
blishment doubled its estimated amount. 
“The amount of passage-money, in the 
six years comprised in the accounts, 
has fallen short of the estimate, upon 
an average being 2,728/. instead of 
3,500/.; and instead of a very consi- 
derable increase, which was calculated 
upon under this head, the three last 
years, compared with the three preced- 
ing, shew a decrease of 3,976/.” The 
report proceeds to observe, that “no 
increased rate of postage has been 
established, nor are we aware that the 
revenue has benefited otherwise by 
this establishment. The annual ex- 
penses have exceeded the receipts for 
passage-money by 79,836/. 1s. 9d., or 
about 13,000/. per annum; and the 
total unrepaid expenditure to the fifth 
of January, 1830, may be stated at 
140,041/.”” All this for the purpose 
of accomplishing what might have been 
done by contract for 3,000/. a-year! 
The motto of the postmaster-general 
would seem to have been, “ excussus 
propriis, aliena negotia curo ;” and, 
like most “ busy-bodies in other men’s 
matters,” his interference in the affairs of 
his neighbours has proved as injurious, 
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as his neglect of his own is to be 
deplored. 

As most of the calculations con- 
tained in the report have reference to 
the utmost attainable speed by the 
mode of land-communication at pre- 
sent in use, and which is likely to be 
so speedily superseded by steam-car- 
riages, we will not particularly dwell 
upon them. It was formerly consider- 
ed that the route which presented the 
shortest communication by sea was to 
be preferred to one which, in the whole 
amount of the voyage and the journey, 
might be shorter. The reasons for this 
preference (for it was reasonable) are 
obvious — but they no longer exist; 
for, by means of steam-navigation, the 
sea has been almost converted into a 
high road ; and the commissioners are, 
therefore, perfectly justifiable in depart- 
ing from a principle which the new 
discovery has superseded. 

The route from London to Cork by 
the way of Milford and Waterford, is 
that which seems in the report to have 
been most approved of — not because 
it is the most expeditious, but because 
various local arrangements connected 
with the western and southern districts 
both of England and Ireland evince 
that it is the most convenient. At pre- 
sent most of the London letters to Cork 
pass vid Holyhead. By the proposed 
route and the proposed improvements, 
it is calculated “that at least twelve 
hours will be gained to Cork, whilst a 
very extensive district will be at least 
equally benefited.” 

The establishment at Port Patrick is 
represented as greatly disproportionate 
to any object which it either has or 
can accomplish. The postage deriv- 
able from letters passing by that route 
amounts to no more than about 7,000/. 
a-year, the receipts for passage to not 
more than about two; for the sake of 
which, disbursements have been made 
to the amount of 35,366/.0s.84d.; leav- 
ing to be repaid to the public, or, more 
properly speaking, constituting a pub- 
lic loss, up to the 5th of January, 1830, 
of about 25,736/. 16s., exclusive of any 
charge for the interest of money sunk. 
The commissioners are therefore of 
opinion, that “ by relinquishing the 
unprofitable competition hitherto main- 
tained by his majesty’s postmaster- 
general at this station for the convey- 
ance of passengers, this branch of the 
service of the post-office may be more 
economically, and without inconve- 
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nience, provided for by transmitting 
the correspondence between Scotland 
and the north of Ireland in private 
vessels (as is now partially done) direct 
from Glasgow to Belfast. 

“ Should this, however, be found 
impracticable, we are of opinion that 
the provision to be made at the station 
should be, as your lordships have seen 
it was prior to the introduction of 
steam-packets, conformable to the for- 
mer practice of the department, and 
to the recommendation of the finance 
committee, namely, hy contract formed 
by competition with individuals or 
companies willing and competent to 
undertake the service.” 

The steam-vessels the property of 
the crown have, it appears, from the 
evidence, been built by contracts which 
were assented to by his majesty’s post- 
master-general ; but these contracts 
were not produced by public competition, 
nor invited by any advertisement or no- 
tification circulated amongst the princi- 
pal builders. The principle upon which 
they were adopted is therefore strongly 
condemned, as one likely to lead, and 
having, in fact, led, to a wasteful ex- 
penditure of the public money. 

The rates of passage on the different 
stations are considered, and we think 
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justly, as disproportionate. For in- 
stance, the fare from Holyhead to 
Howth is 1/.1s.; that from Liverpool 
to Kingston, 1/.7s.6d.— the distance, 
in the latter case, being more than 
double that in the former! The Mil- 
ford passage is shorter by one-third 
than that from Liverpool, yet the 
charges at the former exceed the latter 
in every instance. 

But it is time to conclude. We have 
been chiefly induced to bring this sub- 
ject before our readers because it must 
soon come under the consideration of 
parliament. The commissioners have 
most ably done their duty; but whe- 
ther a reforming ministry will adopt 
their views and suggestions — or whe- 
ther any ministry, when deprived of 
their natural influence, can adopt any 
views and suggestions but those of the 
mob, is more than we can determine. 
The advice contained in the present 
report is based upon the justest consi- 
deration for the property of private in- 
dividuals, and the most judicious re- 
gard for the interests of the revenue. If 
they were less just and less wise, they 
would, in all probability, in these days 
of passion and prejudice, be less hesi- 
tatingly adopted. 





AMERICAN TRADITIONS,—NO. III, 


BY JOHN GALT, 


Onr of the finest bursts of eloquence in the House of Peers, uttered by the great 
Earl of Chatham during the discussions on the events of the American war of 
independence, was his apostrophe to the ancestors of their lordships on the 
tapestry of the walls, when the employment of the Indians in the war was the 
question. Few memorials have been preserved of the manner in which the 
savages attacked the settlers, for it was chiefly against the settlements in the 
back-woods that their undisciplined energies were directed ; and history has been 
withheld from recording the atrocities of that remorseless warfare, by being fur- 
nished with only the slight notices of their co-operation with the king’s troops. 
In a few years, the traditions concerning them will also be forgotten among the 
survivors of the sufferers, for the progress of civilisation and commerce has sup- 
plied their descendants with new topics ; but still, like distorted facts of ramours 
from a distance, a few stories of the courage displayed, both by the settlers and 
the Indians in their feuds, may still be met with, the incidents of which are of 
stirring effect, and, if collected with care, would form materials for the future 
historians of the New England states. 

The following sketch is of this kind, and as a picture of the feuds and bravery 
of those who were engaged in what may be called the savage war, merits to be 
classed with the heroic traditions of the Gael and Sassanach ; which are also fast 


fading from the memory of the Highlanders, and the inhabitants of their neigh- 
bourhood in the Lowlands. 


THE INDIAN AND THE HUNTER} OR, THE SIEGE OF MICFORD. 

One fine afternoon, in the latter end 
of July, a weary hunter was seen hastily 
passing along the small and seldom- 


frequented path that leads from Wincer 
to Micford: from his soiled dress and 
anxious look, it was evident that he 
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was the bearer of important intelli- 
gence. 

At that time, the war for American 
independence was raging in the eastern 
part of Vermont, but had not yet 
reached the settlement towards which 
he was journeying, and which was 
situated on the banks of the Tontoo, 
to the west of the Green Mountains, 
the range which divides that state from 
north to south. 

The inhabitants of Micford had been 
disturbed by the report that the Indians 
in their vicinity, headed by their formi- 
dable chief Chinchusa, had joined the 
British cause, to which they themselves 
were opposed ; and this hunter, who 
was named Fisher, bore them the news 
that Wincer, which was a larger settle- 
ment than their own, had been de- 
stroyed by the savages. 

Fisher said that he had been present 
during the destruction, which was at- 
tended with terrible slaughter. Chin- 
chusa, followed by his band, had at- 
tacked the unsuspecting inhabitants; 
and after effecting an entrance, which 
he did without resistance, set the 
houses on fire, and slew all who fell 
into his hands in endeavouring to avoid 
the flames. He had himself escaped 
with difficulty, along with one of the 
settlers, and was pursued for some 
distance through the woods by Chin- 
chusa and several of his Indians, when 
his companion, having unfortunately 
stumbled in leaping over a fallen tree, 
was surrounded and slain. 

Immediately, Micford became the 
scene of busy preparation, and Fisher 
was unanimously chosen to direct the 
formation of the defences, every one 
endeavouring to render them as strong 
as possible; and in order that they 
might more easily discern the approach 
of their subtle adversaries, he ordered 
the underwood, which extended to the 
skirts of the forest, to be carefully re- 
moved, and a sentinel to be placed in 
the branches of a lofty elm that stood 
within the village. They then barri- 
cadoed their only street; the houses 
without the wooden pickets were dis- 
mantled, and their owners retired with- 
in the village. 

Though the sun was set, and the 
men had worked from the dawn, they 
were still labouring, in the hope of 
being able to complete their tasks 
“before darkness had set in, during 
which they expected to be attacked. 
Fisher having himself relieved the 
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guard in the tree, vainly attempted 
to pierce the gloom that surround- 
ed him, and had for some time been 
casting eager looks over Micford, 
when he observed a light glimmering 
among the eastern defences. Sup- 
posing, however, that it was only 
the lantern of the guard stationed 
there, he did not at first deem it 
worthy of any particular attention, till 
he noticed that it had increased to 
a small flame. Before ascending the 
tree, he had given strict orders that 
every fire should be extinguished, and 
he thought himself no longer justified 
in delaying to alarm those below when 
he saw the light. Accordingly, having 
discharged his gun, he descended from 
his station. 

On reaching the ground, several of 
the settlers met him, whom he told to 
follow; and having ran to the spot 
where he had seen the light, they dis- 
covered that the stakes and palisades 
were on fire. They did not at first 
suspect that the Indians had done it; 
but on one of them stepping out to 
examine the damage, a shot from the 
wood severely wounded him. As it 
was necessary, however, that the flames 
should be got under, Fisher ordered 
the inhabitants (who, guided by the 
light, were now collected together) to 
tear up some of the stakes nearest 
the blazing heap, that the fire might 
die out for want of nourishment, and 
also to roll a number of logs to fill up 
the gap. 

While this was going on, they were 
surprised at a furious attack in the 
opposite direction, which was with diffi- 
culty repelled. 

The moon, which had been hitherto 
obscured in clouds, now shone forth 
with unusual splendour, and displayed 
the assailants to the Americans, who 
had previously nothing to direct their 
aim. It likewise greatly diminished 
the advantage which the Indians had 
possessed, by making the latter strik- 
ingly apparent in the light of the fire. 

The settlers, following Fisher, rushed 
through the opening, and assaulted the 
Indians, who, entirely unprepared for 
so sudden an attack, were driven back 
a short distance; but Chinchusa, rally- 
ing them, they rushed again to the 
combat, and the settlers, overwhelmed 
by their numbers, were in their turn 
obliged to retire within their bulwarks. 
The Indians having suffered severely 
by the late conflict, did not follow up 
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their advantage, but allowed their ad- 
versaries time to repair the damage. 

Most of the inhabitants were partial 
to the management of Fisher, but there 
were several dissatisfied persons who 
took every opportunity of thwarting 
his plans ; among whom a young set- 
tler, named Dixson, was conspicuous, 
and who, it was whispered, aimed at 
the command himself. His conduct 
had for some time been noticed by the 
hunter, and by several of the elder in- 
habitants, who spoke to him concern- 
ing it; but he denied it, saying, that 
as he did not see any danger, he was 
averse to be confined in the village 
(Fisher having desired all the settlers 
to remain within their defences). Upon 
this being told him, Fisher said there 
could be no objections to his leaving 
them if he chose, but that it would be 
at his own peril; and he warned him, 
that though Chinchusa had been de- 
feated in his attempt to storm their 
village, he would be on the alert to 
take all stragglers. 

Next morning Dixson proceeded to 
the woods, watched by most of his 
companions; but he had barely en- 
tered the forest when he reappeared, 
running at his utmost speed, and pur- 
sued by Chinchusa, who was easily 
distinguished from the other Indians 
by a large tuft of feathers, and who 
was rapidly gaining on the fugitive. 
At length Dixson came within gun- 
shot of the palisades, and the settlers 
began to hope that he might escape ; 
but his pursuer, levelling his gun, shot 
him dead. Fisher, who had been in- 
tently watching the issue of the pur- 
suit, now hurriedly lifting his rifle 
fired,and struck one of the feathers from 
the head of the retreating chief. The 
Indians at this, with a dreadful yell, 
and led by the furious Chinchusa, 
rushed back, and endeavoured to sur- 
mount the pickets, but were bravely 
opposed by the inhabitants. 

What the besieged most dreaded 
was famjne, to avert which became 
now the endeavour of Fisher. Mic- 
ford being situated on the banks of 
the Tontoo, which washed the western 
side of the settlement, he proposed to 
descend it forassistance and provisions; 
and no objections being made to this 
offer, he accordingly that evening en- 
tered a canoe, and swiftly paddled 
down the stream, without, as he 
thought, being discovered by the enemy. 

Having proceeded all night, he next 
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morning arrived near the spot where it 
was necessary to disembark, and en- 
tering a small cove, he fastened his 
canoe to the trunk of a tree, whose 
branches would tend to conceal it; 
and taking his arms, he prepared to 
continue his journey on foot, when he 
heard the voices of several persons on 
the river. Having silently advanced 
to the mouth of the inlet, he saw two 
canoes full of his enemies rapidly 
approaching; and as he understood 
the Indian language, he found out 


' that an attack had been made on Mic- 


ford during the night to cover the de- 
parture of this party, and that they 
thought he could not be far in ad- 
vance; when one proposed to land 
and lie in ambush, to which the 
others consented, and paddled to the 
creek where Fisher’s canoe lay. 

Thinking that he had no time to 
lose, he entered a large swamp, where 
he was effectually concealed by the 
long rushes; but he had hardly 
crouched among them, when he heard 
the cry of astonishment that burst from 
his enemies on finding his boat, and 
could plainly hear their conjectures as 
to which way he had gone, some think- 
ing that he had taken the route to 
Kaford, and others to Moarck. After 
consulting together some time, they 
divided into two parties, one going to 
each of the above settlements. 

Fisher waited until they had de- 
parted; and having passed through 
the swamp, he struck off in a straight 
direction to Moarck, in order to arrive 
before his enemies, who had taken the 
common route. The sun was setting 
when he reached the village, but the 
settlers, having heard his recital, were 
eager to go to the assistance of Micford, 
and resolved to set out that evening 
after he had rested. 

Fisher accordingly told them the 
plans of the Indians, and proposed 
that they should endeavour to surprise 
them, when their canoes would serve to 
convey the provisions. For which 
purpose they went along the road, in 
hopes of meeting their adversaries, but 
without success ; for as they had seen 
no traces of Fisher during a great part 
of the day, they had returned, not 
going to Moarck. On approaching 
the cove, Fisher advanced to the place 
where he had lain hid in the morning, 
that he might ascertain whether they 
were departed, or whether those who 
had gone to Kaford were yet returned, 
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and joyfully observed that their com- 
panions had not rejoined them. He 
then crept cautiously back to his 
comrades, informed them how their 
enemies were situated, and gave his 
opinion how they should attack them ; 
which was, that those who were good 
swimmers should, while their friends 
were assailing the Indians by land, 
float down the river into the creek, 
and seizing their canoes, thus deprive 
them of the means of escape. This 
proposal was approved of by all; and 
having put aside their bundles, Fisher 
conducted them to the edge of the 
rushes. Thence he proceeded onwards 
to engage with the Indians, leaving 
with those who had offered to take 
the canoes strict orders not to attempt 
it till they heard the noise of the 
combat. 

He had hardly finished his direc- 
tions, when they heard the cries of the 
Indians, who had then discovered 
them, and who were preparing to resist 
their attack. Those who were to swim 
immediately dashed into the water ; 
and Fisher, commanding half to follow 
him, directed the remainder to creep 
through the flags, and not to fire until 
their companions were on the point of 
seizing the canoes, which would most 
likely enable them to bear them in 
safety to the river, while he should try 
to avert the attention of the Indians. 

Darting onwards through the rushes, 
they were within a few paces of their 
enemies (who had kept up a continual 
discharge in their direction, but with- 
out effect) before they fired, but who, 
being partly protected by the trees, 
were not so much injured as they had 
hoped. Some, however, ran to secure 
their canoes; but seeing several of the 
swimmers already in them, while others 
were climbing over the sides, they, 
maddened at the sight, and with 
piercing yells, rushed on, hurling their 
tomahawks, most of which, from the 
eagerness with which they were cast, 
whizzed over the heads of those: at 
whom they were aimed ; others entered 
the canoes, from whence they were 
wrenched by the hands of the eager 
Americans, who were endeavouring to 
defend themselves with the paddles and 
their knives. 

This unequal contest could not have 

. lasted long, but the discharge which 
was now fired from the bushes over- 
threw several of the assailants, besides 
having the effect of raising the courage 
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of those it assisted, who now turned on 
their astonished enemies, and furiously 
drove them from the canoes, which 
they immediately pushed from the 
shore; while the others, leaping into 
the water, tried to overturn them, but 
were struck down by the heavy blows 
of the paddles. One of the canoes, 
however, being unfortunately seized by 
an Indian, was immediately upset, 
precipitating those it contained head- 
long into the river, who, on rising 
above water, were quickly engaged 
with their frantic enemies ; when those 
who were concealed having reloaded, 
they poured another volley on the 
Indians, who were thereby reduced 
to nearly an equality in number with 
the others, and were no longer able 
to impede their retreat. 

During these transactions, Fisher, 
with his companions, was desperately 
contending with those on land, being 
obliged to use the empty rifles in 
defending themselves against their 
superiorly armed enemies, who, having 
received an accession of strength in 
those who had been defeated on the 
river, were beginning to drive them 
back, when they likewise were joined 
by the party which had come from 
their ambush, and succeeded in sur- 
rounding most of the Indians, who, 
refusing to submit, were soon put to 
death. 

After they had thus destroyed one 
half of their foes, they thought that the 
best way to entrap the others would be 
to remain hid in the place where they 
were ; and they scarcely had time to 
conceal themselves, and the dead bodies 
of those they had slain, when they 
heard the approach of the party re- 
turning from Kaford, who advanced 
without the least suspicion, and were 
soon close on the ambuscade, from 
whence a deadly discharge was poured 
on them, which sent them flying back 
into the woods. 

The Americans then placed their 
bundles in the canoes, and paddled up 
to Micford, where they arrived the 
following morning, and were gladly 
received by the despairing inhabitants, 
who had suffered: severely in several 
attacks which Chinchusa had made on 
them ; and being now almost equal in 
numbers to, those led by him, they were 
determined no longer patiently to await 
his assaults, but when he came without 
the shelter of the woods to sally forth, 
and endeavour to prevent his return. 
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The plan being thus arranged, they 
waited with impatience until Chinchusa 
should again advance to the attack ; 
which he did about mid-day, and in 
his usual manner, furiously rushing 
against the defences. In the mean- 
while, a band of the besieged threw 
open a gate at the opposite side, and, 
by making a long circuit, had almost 
succeeded in intercepting his retreat, 
when they were perceived by Chin- 
chusa himself, who, uttering a cry of 
surprise, and followed by his Indians, 
ran towards the small space that was 
open to the woods, and with several 
of his companions was successful 
enough to pass it; while those who 
could not do so, seeing no escape, 
turned all their endeavours to the 
destruction of their opponents, who, 
too eager, instead of destroying them 
with their rifles from a distance, after a 
single volley engaged with them hand 
tohand. Fisher had in vain tried to 
restrain their eagerness; but seeing 
that his endeavours were fruitless, 
now aided them to the utmost of his 
power, directing them on no account 
to leave the smallest opening for the 
escape of their prey, and to refrain 
from grappling with the Indians, who 
were so much more skilful in the use 
of the knife and tomahawk. But some 
disregarding his advice, drawing their 
knives and throwing aside their muskets, 
instantly closed with their desperate 
enemies, and were almost immediately 
dashed to the ground, their fate serving 
as a warning to their companions, who 
with their guns broke down every guard 
that their opponents could offer; but 
some of whom, by their superior address 
evading the blows, grappled with their 
destroyers, and were generally victo- 
rious. 

Fisher, who had hitherto borne down 
all who opposed him, struck a heavy 
blow at the Indian with whom he was 
engaged, but, missing, his rifle flew 
from his hand. Being thus disarmed, 
he was obliged to seize his enemy with 
one hand, while with the other he drew 
his knife ; and then, wrestling together, 
both fell to the ground, where they lay, 
each struggling to be uppermost. The 
Indian at length succeeded, and seizing 
his throat, was preparing to give a final 
stab, when his opponent's knife was dri- 
ven forcibly beneath his arm; and, ut- 
tering a groan, he fell, making an expir- 
ing effort to kill him; but his weakness 
prevented the blow from taking effect. 
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The few who now remained, being 
overcome with fatigue and numbers, 
surrendered themselves to the mercy 
of their captors, who sent them, de- 
prived of their arms, back to the town. 

The victorious settlers were now 
eager for the pursuit of Chinchusa and 
his Indians, and, being led by Fisher, 
dashed into the woods. After running 
some distance, during which they saw 
nothing to make them suppose that 
they were gaining on their enemies, 
one of them, giving a loud shout, said 
that he had seen an Indian disappear 
among the thickets two or three yards 
in their front. On hearing this, Fisher 
ordered a few of them to discharge 
their rifles into the bushes; which 
being done, they waited to see if any 
of their enemies ran out, but, after 
looking some time, were beginning to 
advance, when a shot struck the rifle 
of Fisher. 

They had scarcely recovered from 
their amazement, when a volley was 
fired on them which killed one of their 
number; and, turning round, they 
beheld those they were in pursuit of 
making off as fast as possible ; but the 
Americans, in their turn, fired, and 
killed two and wounded several, as 
they saw by the blood that marked 
their tracks. From the attack which 
had just been made on them, Fisher 
thought it advisable to send two or 
three on in front, to keep them from 
being again led into an ambuscade. 
As they proceeded, the blood became 
more and more distinct on the fallen 
trees, which made them hope that they 
might soon come up with their enemies ; 
but suddenly the marks of blood ceased, 
and, looking round, they could see no 
signs by which they might continue the 
pursuit, when Fisher remarked that the 
bark of some of the neighbouring trees 
was stained with red spots which he 
had never before seen; and on looking 
up he perceived several Indians on the 
branches, taking cool aim at himself 
and his companions. Springing be- 
hind a tree, he called to his friends to 
do the same; but some of them, not 
understanding him, remained gazing 
round, and were immediately struck 
down by a fatal fire from the trees. 
The Indians, however, did not escape ; 
for the Americans who remained, by 
continual discharges, brought them all 
to the ground. 

The settlers had not again began the 
pursuit, nor reloaded, when about a 
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dozen Indians, rushing from the un- 
derwood, ran at them and fired their 
guns at only a few yards distance, 
which disabled more than half their 
number ; and before the remainder 
were ready, rushed on them with their 
tomahawks. Chinchusa, with furious 
cries, attacked Fisher, who, endeavour- 
ing to defend himself with his rifle, 
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soon received several wounds from the 
despairing Indian; but who, slipping 
as he made a furious stab at Fisher, 
was slain by a blow from his adversary. 
The others, seeing their chief dead, ran 
to the woods ; and but few remained to 
tell the defeat they had suffered on 
the banks of the Tontoo. 


GERMAN POETRY.” 


No. III. 


BURGER—GOTTER—VOSS— HOLTY. 


ENGLISHMEN may gather, in respect to 
the writer who stands at the head of 
this paper, peculiar matter of triumph. 
The lovers of the Teutonic muse have, 
perhaps, too exultingly vaunted, on the 
part of literary Germany, that they 
meet in her annals of authorship with no 
Chattertons, Boyces, or Otways; that 
industry, in this form of it, enjoys 
peculiar encouragement there, and a 
competency, if not a fortune, is secured 
to all her men of genius. Burger is an 
exception to the general rule. Was it 
not, however, by his own fault, and 
from his own defect? This might pos- 
sibly be the case; but to what extent 
we have not the means of deciding. 
The same was the case, likewise, 
with the unfortunate writers of Eng- 
land. Prudence, with regard to both, 
would doubtless have prevented much 
of the evil, and ensured more of the 
good. Add to which, the literary 
life of Germany has been shorter than 
that of England; and we might as 
well decide upon the pre-eminent 
eligibility of republicanism over mo- 
narchism from the fifty years’ ex- 
perience of America, as to conclude 
definitively upon the number of exam- 
ples of the same kind which may take 
place in Germany ina similar period of 
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time with that of England’s literary his- 
tory. Granted, however, it must be, that 
she commences her career under better 
auspices than those which accompa- 
nied the commencement of Britain’s. 
Science is at its zenith—philosophy 
has stricken its roots deep and wide— 
the utility of literature is felt and 
acknowledged in all classes—con- 
sumers of all kinds of literary wares 
are in plenty— intellectual appetites 
are all agape—new wants are excited 
—and the supply can scarcely be 
greater than the demand. All these 
things are in favour of Germany. 
Similar to this, also, is the state of 
British literature at this time: and it 
is to be hoped that such tales of shame 
will not be to be told again of either 
country —that the poets of both may 
be more prudent, and the patronage in 
both of poets more generous. 

Until the present day, however, it 
could not be denied that in both 
countries poverty was the lot of the 
literary man. We are not of those 
who see nothing but good in this 
same poverty— much evil, we confess, 
there certainly is. To assume philo- 
sophical airs relative to this subject, 
is peculiarly pleasant to the philosopher 
himself, who is not pinched black and 
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blue with the hard gripe of adversity ; 
but to many, who are writhing under 
the torture, its consolations are mock- 
ery. It is well for poverty to prove 
what fortitude there is in a man to 
bear the evils of life— it is well if it 
make an exhibition of his virtue —and 
it is indeed a sight for gods to see a 
good man struggling with adversity ! 
Even so. But in how many instances 
is such an exhibition made? and in 
how many more is the spirit trodden 
to the dust, and the glorious life of 
genius extinguished—nay, and the 
very mind itself prevented, in the first 
germ of being, from manifesting that 
it had a being at all. These things 
are the work of poverty, and let no 
man speak in her praise. Necessity, 
indeed, is the spur often to great 
enterprise ; and, in the beginning of 
life, it may therefore be wholesome — 
though not then, if it preclude a good 
education. But supposing it to be 
not unfavourable to such education, 
the enterprise to which it is a spur 
should be profitable, else that foul 
fiend, called “ Labour-in-vain,” will 
rise from Erebus, attended with myriads 
of blue devils, to dash in the excited 
energies back upon the heart which 
gave them animation, making them 
eat inward there into its core—a smoul- 
dering fire, consuming and consumed, 
yet still renewed—the eternal prey of 
its own unrewarded activity — 


“ And thereof comes in the end des- 
pondency and madness.” 


Godfred Augustus Burger was born 
the 1st of January, 1748, at Wolmers- 
wende, in the principality of Haber- 
stadt, where his father was preacher. 
Slowly alike both in body and mind 
he grew, and indicated so little of his 
future excellence, that by his tenth 
year he had barely learned to read and 
write. Yet it is remarkable, that what 
he read in the Bible and Luther’s hymn- 
book he easily retained ; a good prog- 
nostic, indicative of a spirit naturally 
sympathising, through a kindred feel- 
ing, with those awakeners of the im- 
mortal part of man; and so was his 
awakened. Another indication of a 
poetical temperament was his boyish 
desire for solitary musing; he also 
loved the feeling of awe with which 
twilight, gloomy woods, and uninha- 
bited places, “o’er inform” the medi- 
tative mind. Nor was he at this early 
period without a feeling for the mecha- 
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nical part of verse-making ; for, before 
he knew any thing of the elements of 
grammar, a natural instinct suggested 
to him the minute proprieties of metri- 
cal composition, so that his ear quickly 
detected a fault, and his lines were 
correctly scanned. But the acquisi- 
tion of Latin was to him so difficult, 
that in two years he failed to decline 
mensa correctly. He received instruc- 
tion partly from his father, and partly 
from a neighbouring minister. In 1760 
he was put under the care of his grand- 
father, Jacob Philip Bauer, for the 
purpose of attending school at Aschers- 
leben. Whether he improved himself 
in Latin here, his biographers say not ; 
but they record that his love for what- 
ever was poetry so little cooled, that 
he ventured on metrical essays of more 
importance, and was, with his friend 
Gokingk, particularly selected for the 
school exercises in poetry. Some biting 
epigrams were of ill consequence to 
him. One on the monstrous and 
offensive bag-wig of an usher stuck to 
the wearer so closely, and was so 
much repeated by the schoolboys, that 
it drew down punishment on the unfor- 
tunate epigrammatist, and occasioned 
his removal. Sent to study theology 
at the University of Halle, by the 
direction of his grandfather, on whom, 
after his father’s death in 1765, he 
was wholly dependent, he found that, 
notwithstanding his early religious im- 
pressions, he bad no inclination for 
thatstudy. Here he became acquainted 
with the celebrated Counsellor Klotz, 
who collected about him a number of 
quick spirits—-an association which 
had no mean, though not the best, 
influence on Biirger’s character, who 
naturally loved the glad enjoyment of 
life. His grandfather remanded him, 
in anger, from Halle; but in 1768 sent 
him to study jurisprudence at Gottin- 
gen, in which, being more suitable to 
his disposition, he made considerable 
progress. Burger’s knowledge appears 
so extensive, that an ordinary observer 
would suppose him to have been always 
in attendance at public lectures, and 
assiduous in the practice of private 
reading ; yet he states that he learned 
little from books, and took small pains 
to acquire information. Knowledge 
flew to him, as it were, of itself from 
all quarters. But, whatever was his 
diligence, or his success in learning, 
it availed him little, as he incurred, 
by acts of imprudence, the displeasure 
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of his grandfather, who withdrew from 
him his assistance, and left him with- 
out support, as a young man of whom 
there was no hope. Biirger fell des- 
perately into debt. Yet, poor as he was, 
he was not without companionship, and 
formed, at this time, the literary society 
called “ The Hainbund.” _ Biirger 
was now spurred on to more indus- 
trious habits—studied the classics, 
and wrote verses. Some burlesque 
and humorous poems of this period 
indicated the character of his genius. 
The following is a free translation of 
“¢ Herr Bacchus ist ein braver Mann :” 


Lord Bacchus is a right brave man, 
That I can well assure you ; 

He charms more than Apollo can, 
Whose note-books only bore you. 


His gold-bepainted lyre is all 
The riches he possesses, 

Of which he boasts, in bower and hall, 
Its value, past all guesses. 


Yet lend not on his instrument 
A farthing, gold-compeller ; 

For music gladder far is sent 
From Father Evan's cellar. 


And if his poetry he vaunts, 
As frequently he proses, 

Then tell him, Bacchus better chants 
The verses he composes. 


Though on Parnassus’ woody hill 
Apollo’s treble pleases, 

Here Bacchus’ counter-bass us still 
With finer pleasure seizes. 


Up! poet-god make we him yet, 
Instead of that Apollo ; 

For he, in favour with the great, 
Does beat the lyrist hollow. 


Apollo truckle must and bend, 
To catch the smile of princes ; 
But Bacchus with them if he wend, 
Equality evinces. 


Then to Parnassus we will bear, 
All other things before, 

The ample flask of Heidelberg, 
With Nierstein running o’er. 


Instead of bay-tree plant we will 
The vine-stock in the piace ; 

And round full tuns dance wildly still, 
With Bacchanalian grace. 


Humour—a quality so characteris- 
tic of Biirger’s poetry—is frequently 
the accompaniment of genius, to which 
it is indeed near akin. Both are contra- 
distinguished from mere talent, inas- 
much as they presuppose originality— 
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by which we do not mean the produc- 
tion of what had never been produced 
before, but that which is originally 
excited from within a man, without 
reference to its novelty. Talent, on 
the other hand, consists in a facility 
of arranging what is already known— 
it is not an instrument of production, 
but of accumulation— it acquires, and 
applies; and in this process of admi- 
nistration lies all its forte. Those 
other two generate the matériel which it 
administers. Thus, genius and humour 
are both constitutional—talent and wit 
are derivable, the result of labour, 
Wit loves to bring together remote 
ideas which shall surprise, and so 
excite laughter by their unexpected 
juxtaposition. Humour needs no such 
elaborate catachresis to shake its jolly 
sides with mirth; a simple idea, a 
single thought, will suffice for its 
excitement — 


** Pleased with a feather, tickled with a 
straw.” 


It describes the ludicrous as it is in 
itself, leaving to wit to expose it, by 
comparing it with something else. 
We, however, intend not to hunt 
these parallels to death, or to pursue 
a subject concerning things which are 
indeed (to use the expressive language 
of Barrow) “ so versatile and multiform, 
appearing in so many shapes, so many 
postures, so many garbs, so variously 
apprehended by several eyes and judg- 
ments, that it seemeth no less hard to 
settle a clear and certain notion thereof, 
than to make a portrait of Proteus, or 
to define the figure of fleeting air.” 

In correspondence with the broad 
distinctions thus instituted, we find, 
in general, that true genius and genuine 
humour are well enough content with 
the old in nature and man —old times, 
old feelings, old thoughts, are with 
them for ever fresh and living; and, 
in short, as it is observed by Coleridge, 
“ their moral accompaniment and ac- 
tuating principle consists in the carry- 
ing on of the freshness and feelings of 
childhood into the powers of man- 
hood.” Genius and humour are for 
ever children —unsophisticated child- 
ren, for whom Nature ever blows her 
bubbles. Talent and wit, on the other 
hand, affect a more manly gait— they 
claim to have arrived at maturity, and 
profess a knowledge of the world as it 
is- Whatever qualities are new and 
fleeting in the state and manners of 
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society, they are ambitious of catching, 
“ living as they rise,” and give up the 
eternal life within for the fugitive life 
without. Thus it is that novelty and 
originality stand in opposition and 
contrast, instead of being one and 
the same. Thus Shakespeare is more 
original than Pope, and will for ever 
remain so, though the material of his 
divine works is as old as the creation 
of God, and that of Pope’s is as new 
as the state of society in the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

Shakespeare was the darling idol of 
the members of the Hainbund, though 
they disdained not to study the best 
old and new models of French, Eng- 
lish, Italian, and Spanish literature. 
Biirger, in particular, with a sympathy 
for the original in art and in nature, 
brooded on the times of yore; and 
an old song moved his heart more 
than a trumpet, “though sung,” as 
Sir Philip Sydney in his Defence of 
Poetry expresses it, * by some blind 
crowder.” The Percy Relics of An- 
cient English Poetry was the hand-buok 
of Biirger. What we admire, we imi- 
tate; and Biirger began to translate 
from these celebrated ballads, and to 
imitate them — so successfully, indeed, 
that Klopstock gave, in the hearing of 
Wordsworth, a commendation which 
he denied to Gothe and Schiller, pro- 
nouncing him to be a genuine poet, 
and one of the few among the Germans 
whose works would last. It is, how- 
ever, Wordsworth’s opinion that Bur- 
ger had not the fine sensibility of Percy, 
and he accuses him of tricking out and 
dilating the simple passages which he 
imitated. Wordsworth, we know, is, 
in theory, an utter enemy to what is 
called poetic diction, and contends for 
the simplicity of ordinary speech, as 
the language equally proper for poetry 
as prose. This is his theory. In prac- 
tice, however, he has realised it only 
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in the lyrical ballads —his Excursion 
and other pieces being distinguished 
by a march of versification and an 
lonian nobility of phrase, not to be 
rivalled by any other modern compo- 
sitions. The passage adduced from 
Burger by Wordsworth may or may 
not be censurable on the score of ver- 
bosity or false ornament; the theory, 
however, upon which it is censured 
demands particular consideration. Sir 
Philip Sydney, we think, very rightly 
supposes that the old song, so evilly 
apparalled in the dust and cobweb of 
an uncivil age, would be more efficient 
if trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence 
of Pindar. At the same time Words- 
worth, in this very particular, has vin- 
dicated his high title to be considered 
a man of genius, inasmuch as he has 
dared to go back, as it were, to the 
state of human innocence, and present 
us with human nature in its primitive 
elements, divested of all artificial asso- 
ciations. Nay, in the very spirit of 
Shakespeare—in that spirit wherein 
the mighty master patronised with his 
genius the Silences and Shallows— 
Wordsworth has condescended to cele- 
brate the mean in humanity and the 
minute in nature—a daisy —a pony 
—oran idiot boy. Biirger, however, 
entertained no idea of reproducing 
nature in such utter simplicity, in his 
imitation of the Percy ballads. His 
“Wild Hunter” and “ Lenore” are, in 
fact, composed upon another principle ; 
they are ornamented as much as the 
subject will admit — embellishment is 
rather sought than rejected. The dif- 
ference between the genius of the two 
poets might be well discriminated by a 
comparison of Biirger’s “ Wild Hunter” 
and Wordsworth’s “ Hartleap Well.” 
The moral of both is the same — they 
are both written for the sake of the 
same lesson. It is thus expressed by 
Burger : — 


** Das Ach und Web der Kreatur, 
Und eine Missethat an ihr, 
Hat laut dich vor Gericht gefodert, 
Wo hoch der Rache Fackel lodert.”’ 


And thus by Wordsworth : 


** One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she shews and what conceals ; 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


We have selected these two poems 
to discriminate the different genius of 
the two poets, not to contrast their 


styles— the language of Hartleap Well 
being, in fact, of an elevated cast, as 
the subject is also of a somewhat higher 
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interest. It, however, so happens that 
the diction in which this moral is con- 
veyed is no less distinctive of the style 
of expression than of the genius of the 
two poets. That of Biirger’s, being 
interpreted, runs thus: —‘ The groan 
and grief of the creature, and thy per- 
secution of it, have loudly arraigned 
thee there, where flames on high the 
torch of vengeance.” It is impossible 
not to prefer the simple manner in 
which the same moral is expressed by 
Wordsworth. The style of each, how- 
ever, is in accordance with the general 
spirit of either poem. The aims of the 
poets were different. Wordsworth en- 
deavours in his ballad to realise the 
ideal— Biirger to idealise the real. 
Wordsworth effects his end by telling 
simply an unadorned tale, with its ac- 
companying superstition, but touch- 
ing in its simplicity, while Biirger 
effects his by introducing imaginary ad- 
juncts, which give a supernatural air to 
a common story. The latter startles 
the attention —the former sinks into 
the soul; the one rouses the sinner to 
a sense of his depravity —the other 
impresses the man with a feeling of 
his duty. 

Man’s life is full of troubles as the 
sparks fly upward, and Biirger had to 
strive with his share of them; he was, 
however, not without friends. Boie 
procured him, in 1772, the stewardship 
of the manor of Alten-Gleichen, under 
the noble family of Uslar. The office 
was not profitable, but the occupation 
was agreeable to the man; and his 
friends believed that it would raise him 
sufficiently above want, to leave him 
leisure to produce a master-work which 
should increase the influence of his 
genius. One good it did him— it 
reconciled him to his grandfather, who 
was pleased to see him take to employ- 
ment, and became surety for his good 
behaviour in his office, at the same 
time providing for the payment of his 
debts. But the consequences arising 
from an imprudent mode of life are 
incalculable; one fault has many evils 
in its train. The money was intrusted 
to a companion of Biirger’s, who was 
himself in bad circumstances, and mis- 
applied the funds which were intended 
to relieve our author from embarrass- 
ment. This misfortune embittered the 
remainder of his life. His grai.dfather 
appears to have died soon after, as we 
meet with the following little ode in 
1773. 
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A tthe Grave of my good Grandfather, 
Jacob Philip Bauer. 


Rest, sweet rest, for ever hover 
Peaceful o’er thy grave e’en here ; 
Scorn let none these mouldering ashes, 
That with tears my sorrow washes, 
And no curse profane this air ! 


For the just man who here slumbers 
Proved the worth of honesty : 
What, in former years and golden, 
German umpires once were holden, 
To his fellow-men was he. 


Never calumny accused, e’en, 
Of a stain his honest soul. 
What is peccant moulders ever ; 
Spark celestial fadeth never, 


But attains a glorious goal, 


Ah! he was my faithful guardian, 
From my cradle to ripe age ; 

What I am, and what I have, 
Gave the man within this grave — 
Thus I thank thee, worthy sage ! 


Rest, sweet rest, still love to hover 
Peaceful o’er this grave alway ! 
Till the heavenly Rewarder 

Its just tenant call, in order 

To receive his crown for aye ! 


Under these disadvantages, however, 
Biirgercultivated his talents—produced 
his celebrated ballad ** Lenore”— and 
married. His wife was calculated to 
make him happy ; but the man’s genius 
was perverse. During their courtship 
he became enamoured of her younger 
sister, scarcely fourteen or fifteen years 
old—an amiable girl, who was not 
altogether indifferent to his attentions. 
Years strengthened their attachment, an 
attachment which served to set off the 
generosity of the married sister, who 
demonstrated a noble compassion for 
the weakness of the two lovers, accord- 
ing to the approved laws of German 
sentiment in such cases made and pro- 
vided. It is said that this attachment 
caused much misery to the parties 
themselves : however this may be, it 
gave rise to many sweet love-songs, in 
which she is celebrated under the name 
of Molly. Here is one of them :— 


MOLLY’S WORTH. 


Ah! could I purchase Molly 
For gold and precious stone, 
I should not deem it folly 
If heaps made her my own. 
They bruit full much of gold, 
What I cannot deny ; 
But wanting her, were sold 
What it can never buy. 
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Yet if I were controller 
Of Europe’s monarchy, 

For her, my heart’s consoler, 
I'd give it joyfully ; 

Save only, where our love 
Might revel and carouse, 

I’ th’ smallest fruit-tree grove, 
The smallest garden-house. 


Only the Lord of Heaven 
My precious life may end ; 
Yet if to me ’twere given 
Like gear and gold to spend, 
Change it I would, I swear, 
For any day that she 
Were mine, in all the year, 
Mine wholly, perfectly ! 


To improve his circumstances, Biir- 
ger hired, in 1780, a farm at Appen- 
rode. From want of inclination, skill, 
or experience, neither he nor his wife 
succeeded in turning their land to a 
profitable account. Bad debts, also, 
to the amount of some thousand dol- 
lars (part of the sum he had staked 
in the concern, and which sum was 
the inheritance that fell to him on 
the death of his father-in-law) made 
it ultimately necessary for him to sur- 
render the occupation. Add to this, he 
had the mortification of being accused, 
by that same false friend who misap- 
propriated his grandfather’s money, to 
the Hanoverian government, of irregu- 
larity and inexactness in the adminis- 
tration of his stewardship. He de- 
fended himself successfully, but wil- 
lingly resigned his office. About the 
same time, he lost his wife. 

He now addressed himself to his 
favourite studies, returned to Gottin- 
gen, and superintended personally the 
publication of his Musen-Almanach, 
which had annually proceeded since 
1778. He subsisted as a private 
teacher, and read lectures on taste and 
German composition. In the follow- 
ing year, 1785, he married the younger 
sister of his deceased wife — that sister 
whom he had so long adored. Scarcely 
had he, however, time to feel his hap- 
piness, before the object of his affection 
was rent away from him by inexorable 
death, in her first and only childbed of 
adaughter. Biirger now lost all cou- 
rage, all strength of mind and body. 
After some months he recovered ;— 
affliction had made him stern — he 
became an iron man;—he set about 
his severe duties with alacrity, resumed 
his academic labours, and studied the 
philosophy of Kant, whereon he began 


to read lectures, which were greatly 
frequented. 

All this was, so far, well—so far 
sweet were the uses of adversity—these 
were the precious jewels which she bore 
in her head; but still —still she had 
been the ugly and venomous toad, and 
her venom began soon to work. Biirger 
had to contend with sickness; his health 
had been shaken, terribly shaken, by 
his misfortunes; he recovered, how- 
ever, and his hours were more serene. 
Honours, also, were showered upon 
him. In 1787 the Gottingen Univer- 
sity, upon occasion of its jubilee, which 
he celebrated in two poems, conferred 
on him a doctor’s degree, and named 
him, in 1789, extraordinary professor, 
but without a salary. The possession 
of a public oftice, and hope of future 
provision, requickened him for a while, 
and he wished to take home his three 
children, who had been distributed 
among different kinsfolk, to attend to 
their education himself. For this pur- 
pose, he entertained the idea of marry- 
ing a third time— when, lo! a poem 
was sent to him from Stuttgard, where- 
in an apparently noble-minded lady 
professed to have been so intensely 
impressed by his poetry as to offer him 
her heart and hand. Biirger treated 
the affair, at first, as a jest; but, ac- 
counts favourable arriving of his naive 
poetess, he began to believe, with many 
of his friends, that the matter merited 
some consideration. He returned her 
a poetical answer, and she became his 
wife. 

He was only a few weeks happy 
with her: in 1792, she was, by legal 
process, separated from him, and the 
grief of which she was the cause con- 
tributed to his early death. 

Shattered in soul and body, ex- 
hausted almost in power and ability, 
he secluded himself in his little study, 
locking himself up for the whole day, 
or only opening it to a few chosen 
friends. What his occupation? Trans- 
lating for the booksellers, his only 
means of subsistence. Under such 
extreme destitution suffered the darling 
poet of the nation ! 

Thrown by sickness on his bed, he 
could labour no more. The govern- 
ment took pity on his distress, and 
sent him an unsolicited gift. This 
gladdened and cheered him, more from 
the hope which it presented of future 
support than the present assistance 
which it afforded. He, however, need- 
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ed no such future support. The peril 
of death hovered over him, but terrified 
him not. He died very gently and 
quietly, in his forty-sixth year, of a 
pulmonary complaint, the 8th of Janu- 
ary, 1794. 

Notwithstanding what we have said 
above, of the difference between the 
style of Biirger and Wordsworth, yet 
the principle of composition, at bot- 
tom, is the same in both. Burger 
carefully weeded his poems of all con- 
ventional forms of expression, whether 
in the shape of poetic diction or of 
ordinary life; and this, we conceive, is 
the right mode of proceeding. Words- 
worth thought that to avoid the one 
was sufficient, and professed, in theory, 
to adopt the other — in theory, we say, 
because in practice he does not carry 
it to this extent. Such language as 
he adopts, simple as it is, was never 
spoken by such persons as he ascribes 
it to. Would, however, he had but 
seen the thing more clearly in theory, 
and his poems would have been per- 
fect! Let the young poet know that 
all conventional forms of expression are 
forbidden, whether poetical or of real 
life. 

The defects of Biirger’s moral cha- 
racter were the results of his genial ex- 
cellencies. It is said, he was indolent ; 
say rather, he was a man of genius. 
He was slow to outward impressions, 
and was not easily excited, because he 
loved to converse with his own mind 
ab origine. He had no idea of under- 
standing what he was in himself by the 
representation of others ; but his ima- 
gination brooded over its own stores 
within him, and in due time his spirit 
became pregnant,—the chaos of his 
soul was agitated, and light and order 
broke in upon a newcreation. This 
habit of mind continued in his later 
life. What the world calls industry, is 
an assiduous solicitude for external ac- 
quisitions. These Biirger wanted not; 
his indolence was that of the brood- 
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hen on her nest: she sits calmly and 
quietly her appointed time, seeming to 
do nothing, yet she does her work. 
So it is with men ofgenius: your men 
of talent may bustle about in the 
places of public resort,—men of genius 
must sit still, at home. 

He judged of the world at large by 
himself; he believed, being himself 
noble, in the nobility of human nature, 
and judged no ill of any,—hence he 
was cheated and betrayed. Good and 
generous transactions excited him to 
lively joy and loud expressions of 
astonishment ; low and ignoble deeds 
roused his indignation, and he could 
often express it in strong language. 
His heart was full of affection; and, 
whatever his own circumstances, he 
was liberal, even to those who injured 
him. Like our Wordsworth, he was 
conscious of his poetical merit; and 
had little of the gallantry and fine man- 
ner of the man of the world. Though 
disliking business, for his friends he 
was always busy. He loved to make 
labour and inclination go together. 
He spared no pains on his poems ; he 
himself attributes the whole of their 
merit to the file. He toiled to give 
them the utmost polish of which they 
were capable ; for with poetry his very 
being was identified,— in it he found 
satisfaction, from it he expected ho- 
nour ; and to attain a high grade of 
excellence as a poet was his constant 
aim and his only earnest endeavour. 
A monument is erected to his me- 
mory in the garden of Ulrich, at Got- 
tingen, where he was accustomed to 
meditate in the early hours of morning. 
He asked for bread, and they gave 
him a stone! 

We have made no translations of 
his great ballads, because they have 
been so frequently translated, and we 
wished to present the public with 
what was henme. The following is 
a beautiful poem, written at a very 
early period (1772). 


SONG OF GRATITUDE. 


Father all good! my lofty song 
Shall magnify thee my life long ; 
Thy holy name all blessed be 
From henceforth to eternity ! 


O God! let me on Myra’s breast, 

Be thrill’d with virtuous love, carest : 
Thou who suppliest the grape with juice, 
Rapture into my song infuse ! 


Great Giver! in delight intense 


I speak of thy benefieence ! 
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Nor kiss, nor festive meal, profanes, 
Nor social glass, the pious strains. 


This tender maid, who kisses me 

To heavenly raptures, thanketh thee ; 
Thee thanks my song in ardent mood — 
How love inflames my gratitude! 


For me hath gifts the threshing-floor, 

The garden, forest, mead, have more ; 
And from each generous press escapes 
The fiery spirit of the grapes. 


On vine-hills, far and nigh, alway, 
From the high Cape to Malaga, 

To Hochheim, Cyprus, Burgundy, 
Drops nectar —drops—for me—for me ! 


For me —for me —from India come 
Rich-laden ships o’er ocean’s foam, 
With generous spices, drugs, and beans 
From Saba, to these distant scenes. 


Who may tell all thy gifts?) What man 
The sands of ocean number can ? 

Who, in the firmament, may name 

The sum of those bright orbs of flame ? 


Turn from the numberless array, 
My spirit! and thyself survey ; 
Within this narrow dwelling, lo, 
Of bounty what a wondrous shew ! 


God! thou instillest spirit through 

The nerves, and strength the bones into ; 
Thou pourst into the veins pure blood, 
The heart with courage hast endued ! 


Thy beauteous, lovely May feel I, 
And Philomela’s melody, 

Summer's voluptuous airs, the hues 
Of flowers, and the gentle dews. 


Thy bounty gave the harper’s skill, 
The song to solace thousands still, 
Unto my larynx and my hand — 

Nor shall they shame my native land ! 


My fancy, hence, annihilates 

Worlds by her might, and worlds creates ; 
And down to hell, and up to heaven, 
Ascends, descends-— not unforgiven. 


My airy spirit hence discerns, 

And of all things the nature learns ; 
And, unlike some, can well divide 
The truth from error, and decide. 


Hence, formed of free and upright mind, 
I never was a fool design’d ; 

Nor fiattery nor compulsion can, 

All my life long, make me less man. 


For this my soul exults, and she 
Instructs my lip in praising thee ; 
Thy holy name all blessed be 
From henceforth to eternity ! 
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One word more upon Biirger. It is 
said somewhere in his Biography, that, 
whatever were his faults, they only in- 
jured himself, while his merits have 
been to the general benefit of the 
family of man. Out, we say, on such 
apologies for the eccentricities of a 
man of genius! All such are dicta- 
ted by the selfishness of the world 
alone, and not by the principles of 
Christian feeling. The aim of reli- 
gion is not to make a man use- 
ful to others in the first place, but 
useful to himself, and then to derive 
to the world the consequent advan- 
tage—first to better the individual, and 
then the species. This sort of defence 
is set up because Burger was impru- 
dent ; and we have attributed, in some 
measure, his very poetical success to 
this imprudence. Even so! What 
then? Why, here we meet again with 
the curse of poverty —poverty which, 
in this instance (and in how many 
others?) rendered it impossible to re- 
concile private duty and public ad- 
vantage in the same individual. Let 
no one dispute this position, — is it 
not proved by the fact? “The rich 
man’s wealth,” says Solomon, “is his 
stronghold ; the destruction of the 
poor is their poverty.” 

Pass we on to the next great genius 
of German poetry. Voss, too, had 
reason of complaint against this same 
Poverty ; for though her wound might 
have been healed during his lifetime, yet 
has she left a cicatrice upon his me- 
mory which has disfigured it. The 
son of a farmer,* impoverished by the 
seven years’ war, he raised, by rigid 
economy as a private tutor, slender 
pecuniary means to study, at the age of 
21, atthe Gottingen University. A poor 
scholar, Heyne, the celebrated editor of 
Virgil and Homer, permitted Voss to 
attend his lectures gratis. So far, so 
good. But then it appears that a 
great difference exists between a hearer 
of lectures who pays and one who 
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pays not; and the difference is, that 
the one may have and express an 
opinion ; and the other, if so unfor- 
tunate as not to help having an opi- 
nion, may not give utterance to it, if in 
opposition to that ofthe gratis lecturer. 
Now Voss happened to have an opi- 
nion, and whatever was its value then, 
we know that afterwards, on such sub- 
jects, it was of the highest value; and 
Voss expressed this opinion in type, in 
opposition to the lecturer’s. Now this 
was an act of great ingratitude, inas- 
much as the interests of truth itself, it 
seems, are well sacrificed at the shrine 
of duty. Strange inconsistency! but 
upon thy head, thou, who hast therein 
a precious jewel! lies “ the cause of 
this effect defective !” 


“Thus it remains, and the remainder 
thus.” 


It is said, that the controversy was 
marked, on the part of Voss, by vul- 
garity and low breeding —sins, indeed, 
of the rankest dye, but clearly attribut- 
able to his circumstances in life. Then, 
again, it is said, that he employed the 
very same arguments that the lecturer 
himself was wont to produce and re- 
fute. What then? Heyne, doubt- 
lessly, thought that he had settled the 
objections completely; but was that 
any reason why Voss should think so ? 
And if he did not think so, what was 
there but this same hateful thing, called 
poverty, to prevent him from giving his 
worst of thoughts his worst of words? 
He, however, borrowed four gold Fre- 
dericks, the admission fee to the 
course, and sent them to Heyne, who 
presented the money to a charitable in- 
stitution for lying-in women. ‘Thus 
ended the affair; but was not the poor 
myrtle scathed by what would have 
been well resisted’ by the unwedgeable 
and gnarled oak? Heaven’s ways are 
not so:—rather with its sharp and 
sulphurous bolt it splits the strong and 
lofty, than the lowly and the weak ! 


** O but man, proud man ! 
Dress'd in a little brief authority ; 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence,— like an angry ape, 
Plays suc +h fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 


As make the angels w eep ; 


who, with our spleens, 


Would else themselves laugh mevtal a 


* He was born on the 20th of February, 1751, at Sommerdorf, in Mecklenburg : 


he died of apoplexy in March 1826. 
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We, however, are not willing to 
subscribe so readily to the dogma, 
that “ great men may jest with saints, 
—’tis wit in them, but in the less, foul 
profanation.” We do not defend 
Voss, but we will find an excuse for 
him. “That in the captain’s but a 
choleric word, which in the soldier is 
flat blasphemy.” Who knows but to 
this very circumstance is owing the 
successful attention which he paid to 
that branch of study, in which he be- 
came so eminent? In this exercise of 
his intellect upon this very subject, 
who so dull as not to see the future un- 
paralleled translator of Homer, of Vir- 
gil, of Hesiod, of Ovid, and of Shak- 
speare? He also translated Aristo- 
phanes, but with less success. ; 

But it was not always thus with 
Voss ; by his exertions he was enabled 
at last to defy the iniquity of fortune. 
In 1778 he was chosen rector, or 
master, of the school at Otterndorf; 
and, in 1782, he held the same situa- 
tion in the school at Eutin. The prince 


of Holtern Goltorp conferred on Voss 
the dignity of an aulic counsellor ; and 
when, in consequence of ill health, he 
resigned his rectorship, in 1802, his 
illustrious patron settled on him an an- 
nual pension of six hundred dollars, 
with full permission to spend it wher- 
ever he chose to reside. 

This is all that is worth knowing in 
the life of Voss,—that is, all that can 
afford any moralinstruction. The works 
which we have placed at the commence- 
ment of this article are well known. 
His idyls are improvements on those 
of Gesner,—they are more elaborate, 
more varied, upon subjects more re- 
condite, adorned with wilder and bolder 
graces, such as distinguish that singu- 
larly wild and originally beautiful one 
entitled “*‘ The Devil Bewitched ;” and 
others, in which some inspiration ap- 
pears to have been caught from Biirger’s 
“ Wild Hunter” and “ Lenore.” We 
have translated the ninth idyl, and 
present our readers with it merely on 
account of its brevity. 


THE BEGGAR. 


JURGEN. 


Why! my heart’s child! Thy dog salutes thee—see — 
Glad-whining, and thy sheep too bleats, by thee 

With bread made gentle. Why in the dew so early ? 
The morning air blows cold ; scarce reddens yet 

The sun above the fir-hill. In my fold 


At night I’m almost frozen. 
Me warm again, 


Come, and kiss 


MARIE. 
Thou frozen? In the rose-moon? 

O lambkin, weak and tender, that e’en lies 
I’ th’ mid-day sun, and trembles! Take the kiss— 
Thy lip is warm enough, thou false one! So 
Is thy hand too. 

JURGEN. 

Why in such haste? Thine eyes 

Are not so clear as wont, and smile compell’d, 

MARIE. 
Beloved, hear, and vex me not. Yestre’en 
I knitted in the bower, pleased to behold 
The field of rye-grass wave in the golden gleam, 
And hear the yellow-hammer, cuckoo, and quail, 
In emulation sing, and thought the while 
The same delighted Jurgen. Then there came 
The old lame ‘liess, and begged. Father, said I, 
Is all the bread consumed | let you bake 
Last holyday? Sure you grow shameless! Tiess 
Would speak, but I was angry and o’erruled him. 
God may again assist you, Tiess!' The host 
Supply you brandy gratis! Go! But then 
I saw his bald head tremble in the gleam 
Of th’ evening sun, and a big tear flow down 
From his grey twinkling eyes. Speak yet, said I, 
Father, how is it? ‘ Maiden,’ answered he, 
‘ I beg not for myself, but for the old curate— 
Good God! whom they to us degraded! He 
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Lies in the wood, with the poor forester 
Who has his house of children full, and wants !’ 
O father !—I sprang up, and had almost 


Embraced him. 


You are a good man ! 


Come here. 


Then took I what my hand might seize, and stuffed 
His wallet full of sausages, and groats, 


Bacon, and cheese, and bread. 


A glass of ciimmelschnap ? 
My head’s too weak. 


Now, father, yet 


‘No, maiden, no ; 
God recompense you ! " 


Forth 


He hobbled on his crutch unto the wood 
In moonlight, that he might not be observed. 
JURGEN. 


Well know I father Tiess. 


His comrade told me, 


That when a soldier, in the foeman’s land, 


He rather gave than took. 


O great reproach ! 


Our curate is so poor the beggar tends him, 


And we wist not of it! 


MARIE. 

I dreamt of him — 
How good he was, in preaching, catechising, 
To counsel and to comfort in all chances, 


And at the sick bed. 


Young and old, all loved him. 


And when some sneak accused him of false doctrine, 
So that he ultimately lost at once 

His office and his bread —all pray’d and wept, 

Till he himself commanded their obedience. 

Wild from my dream I roused, and found with tears 


My cushion moisten’d. 


Scarce the cock had crow’d, 


I rose, and peas out of the garden took, 

And yellow wurzel, with this pair of pigeons — 
And hasten now to the old man therewith. 

The huntsman’s wife, besides, brings in a basket 


His breakfast to his bed : 


he may be glad once. 


JURGEN. 
Glad is he ever, though he suffer wrong. 
He who acts honestly, trusts God in sunshine 


And storm —so taught he. 


Yet he was disgraced ! 


Take also, Mary, my good-hearted maid ! 

This piece of Dutch cheese in the basket ; yes, 
And say, I’ll bring a lamb to him at evening. 

Fie! shall a man of hunger die, because 

He teacheth what God saith, not men’s traditions ! 


Wolves in sheep’s 


clothing! hang your heads for shame ! 
Nathless, God be your judge! 


Old Tiess, and thou, 


Have so subdued my heart, that it resolves, 
Sunday, please God, to share their evening meal. 


The Luise is a rural poem, of epical 
pretensions, and characterised by Gre- 
cian simplicity. It is divided into 
three idyls, entitled respectively, “The 
Feast in the Wood,” “ The Visit,” 
‘* The Bridal-eve ;” and is written in 
hexameters, which some readers, per- 
haps, with Madame de Staél, may 
consider too pompous for the naiveté 
of the subject. We must, however, 
recollect the great simplicity of Homer's 
diction, and how capable Voss was of 
expressing his diction in all its simpli- 
city. Its subject is no more than the 
marriage of Luise, the daughter of the 
venerable pastor of Griinau, which same 
pastor, by the by, Voss evermore 
styles der ehrwirdige Pfarrer von Grii- 
nau; in the same manner as Homer 


writes, “the blue-eyed daughter of 
Jupiter.” Luise’s lover is a young 
Lutheran minister, who had acted in 
the capacity of preceptor to a younger 
son of a dowager countess, who in- 
habits the hall during the summer 
months, whose daughter Amelia is 
Luise’s friend, and, by means of the 
connexion between the parties thus 
established; has applied to the pastor 
and his wife for permission to wed 
their daughter. Invited to the par- 
sonage-house, the morning is proposed 
to be spent in the open air, on the 
banks of the neighbouring lake, and in 
rowing on the water. The old people 
embark in a boat, while the lovers are 
permitted to go by land, to the place 
of rendezvous, where they intend to 
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breakfast altogether. Homer intro- 
duces the common customs of life into 
heroic song ; and so Voss, in imitation 
of his exemplar, treats us with de- 
scriptions of the manner of making 
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coffee, and the important article of 
lighting and smoking a pipe; nay, 
such minutiz as the following are con- 
descended to :-— 


“* Quickly Louisa uplifted the lid of the basket, and took out 
Cups of an earthen ware, and a pewter basin of sugar ; 
But when all had been emptied, the butter, the rolls, and the cold ham, 
Strawberries, radishes, milk, and the cowslip wine for the pastor, 
Archly Louisa observed, ‘ Mamma has forgotten the teaspoons !’ 
They laughed ; also the father ; the good old lady she laughed too ; 
Echo laughed ; and the mountains repeated the wandering laughter. 
Walter presently ran to the birch-tree beside them, and cut off 
Short smooth sticks with his clasp-knife, offering skewers for stirrers.’’* 


Matters proceed prosperously in the 
second canto. The venerable pastor 
of Griinau is well pleased with Walter ; 
and the countess and Amelia, upon 
paying a visit to the parsonage-house, it 
appears for no other purpose than to 
hint that the wedding may be fixed 
previous to their departure for town, 
are invited to the bridal. The im- 
portant day arrives ; and the third canto 
is occupied with details upon details of 
all the mighty note of preparation. 
Amelia presents the bridegroom with a 
new cassock, and the countess contri- 
butes to the dress of Luise. The dinner 
is a joint-stock contribution,— venison 
from the gamekeeper, fish from the 
villagers, ham, poultry, and fruit, from 
the parsonage-house itself, with phea- 


sants and hare killed by the bridegroom 
and a college fellow-student, whom he 
has brought with him, as a friend, on 
the happy occasion. Then comes the 
dessert ; and a posset milked under 
the cow is mentioned with peculiar 
honour, which, after being tasted by the 
‘party in the parlour,” is sent down 
for the solace of the servants in the 
kitchen. Subsequently to the ceremony, 
which is performed by the pastor him- 
self, after dinner, in the presence of 
his guests, he addresses himself, in a 
faultering voice, to the bride. This 
nuptial benediction is characterised by 
such a purity of manner and fervour of 
sentiment, that we have ventured a 
translation. 


May the blessing of God, my dearest and loveliest daughter, 

Be with thee! yea, the blessing of God on this earth and in heaven! 
Young have I been, and now am old, and of joy and of sorrow, 

In this uncertain life, sent by God, much—much have I tasted : 


God be thanked for both ! 


O! soon shall I now with my fathers 


Lay my grey head in the grave ; how fain, for my daughter is happy ! 
Happy, because she knows this, that our God, like a father who watches 
Carefully over his children, us blesses in joy and in sorrow. 

Wondrously throbs my heart at the sight of a bride young and beauteous, 
Dress’d and adorn’d, while she leans, in affectionate, childlike demeanour, 
On the arm of the bridegroom, who through life’s path shall conduct her: 
Ready to bear with him boldly let whatever may happen, 

And feeling with him, to exalt his delight and lighten his sorrow ; 

And, if it please God, to wipe from his dying forehead the last sweat! 
Even such my presentiments were, when after the bridal 


I my young wife led home. 


Happy and serious, I shewed her, at distance, 


All the extent of our fields, the church tower, and the dwellings, and this one, 
Where we together have known so much both of good and of evil. 

Thou, my only child! then in sorrow I think of the others, 

When my path to the church by their blooming graves doth conduct me. 

Soon, thou only one! wilt thou track that way whereon I came hither— 

Soon, soon my daughter’s chamber, soon ’t will be desolate to me, 


And my daughter’s place at the table ! 


In vain shall I listen 


For her voice afar off, and her footsteps at distance approaching. 

When with thy husband on that way thou from me art departed, 

Sobs will escape me, and thee my eyes bathed in tears long will follow ; 
For I am a man and a father, and my daughter who heartily loves me, 


* The above version is Mr. Taylor’s. 
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Heartily love! 
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But I will in faith raise my head up to heaven, 


Wipe my eyes from their tears, and with folded hands myself humble 
E’en in prayer before God, who, as a father watches his children, 
Both in joy and in sorrow us blesses, for we are his children. 


Yea, for this is the law of the Etern: il, that father 


and mother 


Ever they shall forsake, who as husband and wife are united. 
Go, then, in peace, my ‘child! forsake thy family and thy 


Father’ 3 dw elling — 

Father end mother! 
In his house ; 
Flourish ! 


—go, by the youth guided, who to thee must hence be 
Be to him like a vine that is fruitful 

round his table thy children like branches of olive 

So will the man be blessed in the Lord who confideth. 


Lovely and fair to be is nothing ; but a God-fearing wife brings 
Honour and blessing both ! for and if the Lord build the house not, 


Surely the builders “but labour in vain, 


After this, perhaps the reader will 
scarcely care to be told that sand- 
wiches and music are celebrated, and 
that the clerk of the parish assembled a 
band without-doors in honour of the 
occasion ; that the countess and her 
daughter depart in her carriage; that 
the party disperses; and that the 
bridegroom leads Luise to her chamber ; 
and that thus concludes a poem which 
must remain the only one of its class. 
Surely, such a poem, on such a sub- 
ject, can only be written once. This, 
however, may be added, that if Burger 
be the Wordsworth of Germany, Voss 
may be perhaps esteemed as the Crabbe, 
but with more of poetical feeling, though 
certainly not of genius. 

Voss collected the poems of Holty, 
another of the Gottingen friends, a 
young man, who died at the age of 28, 
a martyr to excessive study. To this 
excess he was excited by his necessi- 
ties ; for his father, who was a preacher 
at Mariensee, in the Hanoverian terri- 
tory, was too poor to allow him the 
proper means of subsistence at the uni- 


versity, and he was compelled to make 
up the deficiency by giving private 
lessons, and translating ‘for the book- 
sellers. In his love of solitude, and 
attachment to the wilder scenes of na- 
ture, he resembled Biirger ; but in tem- 
per he was widely different ; for from 
earliest infancy he was characterised by 
more than ordinary vivacity of disposi- 
tion; and so eager was his ardour for 
study, that he scarcely allowed himself 
leisure for his meals, and _ snatched 
many an hour from the time destined 
for repose. Holty considered his most 
finished productions—and all are 
highly finished —only as boyish effu- 
sions, preparatory to maturer efforts, 
In delineations of rural beauty and 
melancholy sentiment lay his strength. 
His lyric poems are so generally re- 
cited in Germany as to rival Biirger’s 
in popularity. His information was 
universal. Kostner was wont to re- 

mark, that “ Holty knew by far too 
much for a poet.” We have attempted 
a translation of one of his effusions. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


Happy the man who has the town escaped ! 

To him the whistling trees, the murmuring brooks, 
The shining pebbles, preach 
Virtue’s and wisdom’s lore. 


The whispering grove a holy temple is 

To him, where God draws nigher to his soul ; 
Each verdant sod a shrine, 
Whereby he kneels to Heaven. 


The nightingale on him sings slumber down— 
The nightingale rewakes him, fluting sweet, 
When shines the lovely red 
Of morning through the trees. 


Then he admires thee in the plain, O God! 
In the ascending pomp of dawning day, 
Thee in thy glorious sun, 
The worm—the budding branch — 


Where coolness gushes, in the waving grass, 
Or o’er the flowers streams the fountain, rests ; 
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Inhales the breath of prime, 
The gentle airs of eve. 


His straw-deck’d thatch, where doves bask in the sun, 
And play and hop, invites to sweeter rest, 

Than golden halls of state, 

Or beds of down afford. 


To him the plumy people sporting chirp, 
Chatter, and whistle, on his basket perch, 
And from his quiet hand 
Pick crums, or peas, or grains. 


Oft wanders he alone, and thinks on death ; 
And in the village churchyard by the graves 
Sits, and beholds the cross, 
Death’s waving garland there, 


The stone beneath the elders, where a text 
Of Scripture teaches joyfully to die ; 
And with his scythe stands Death, 
An angel, too, with palms. 


Happy the man who thus hath ’scaped the town ! 
Him did an angel bless when he was born-— 
The cradle of the boy 
With flowers celestial strewed. 


Hitherto we have set forth the dis- 
advantages of poverty; our last in- 
stance testifies to the relative advantage 
of affluence. But for the care and 
means of his parents, Gotter,* perhaps, 
would not only have not written at all, 
but not lived to write. With a feeble 
constitution, and prematurely, at the 
age of sixteen, accomplished with all 
that the best masters could teach, he 
was obliged to travel for the sake of 
his health. He had been early attracted 
by French literature, and remained at 
Paris for some time, where he acquired 
Italian. In the year 1763, he was sent 
to the University of Gottingen to study 
the law. But he was not to be drawn 
aside from poetic exercises; and, in 
particular, he indulged in some dra- 
matic essays. In the year 1766 he 
returned to Gotha, his native place, 
and became archivist in the duke’s 
service. In 1767 he accompanied the 
Baron of Gemmingen as secretary of 
legation to Wetzlar; but engaged the 
following year in the education of two 
young noblemen in the University of 
Gottingen; and also undertook with 
Bire the publication of the Gottingen 
Musen-Almanach, which owed its origin 
to his introduction into the Hainbund 
ofa French Almanach des Muses, on the 
model of which it was framed. In the 


year 1769 he returned to Gotha; and 
in 1770 he went in his aforesaid office 
to Wetzlar, where he remained two 
years, after which he was made private 
secretary in Gotha. Wetzlar was a very 
advantageous place for the development 
of his mind. He met there with better 
company than that of rude agricul- 
turists,—a circle of young men who 
emulated him in taste and _ talent. 
Gothe and the young Jerusalem were 
amongst them. 

Gotter himself aimed at the polish- 
ing of his native language. His flesh, 
however, was weak, though his spirit 
was willing; and in 1774, to recruit 
his health, he travelled to Lyons. 
Here he studied the French theatre, 
in favour of which he had already 
been prepossessed. The works of Les- 
sing, Weisse, and other of his prede- 
cessors, first animated his love for the 
dramatic art. He indulged in private 
theatricals ; and sometimes improvised 
a play with a skill and facility not 
common. ‘To conclude, Gotter was 
acquainted with the fine literature of 
France, England, and Italy, and formed 
his taste by the study of their models. 
Elegance was what he aimed at, and 
the mechanism of poetry was his chief 
object. He derived much of his matter 
from foreign sources—using it, how- 


* Friederich Wilhelm Gotter was born September 3, 1746, at Gotha, and died 
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ever, in a spirit of freedom. All his 
works shew him to be a master of 
versification. He was a man of talent, 
not of genius ;—what he was, he be- 
came by the force of favourable circum- 
stances. While he lived, fortune was 
kind to him, and he had his reward 
during that little space. She cannot, 
however, preserve his name for after- 
times—it will not live through all 
ages. Nature is more true, though 
more severe, to the children whom 
she inspires. She keeps them poor, 
indeed, too often; but where she 
breathes a spirit which poverty cannot 
extinguish, she provides a guerdon 
which time shall not diminish, but 
increase. To Gotter, Biirger was ac- 
customed to submit his verses for 
correction, and usually paid implicit 
deference to his taste. The critic, 
however, will “ fade away into the 
intense inane;” but the poet will 
endure in remembrance “ while me- 
mory holds a seat in this distracted 
globe.” 





THE PRESENT BALANCE OF 
THE RESULTS OF 


Tue principles of all political parties 
should rest on the broad basis of 
honour, and should in themselves be 
distinct, well defined, and thoroughly 
understood. It is very natural that 
men, impelled by the operation of 
such principles, and holding dear 
certain measures, by the avowal of 
which they gained, perchance, their 
introduction into parliament, or their 
individual importance, should classify 
themselves into parties, should act in 
concert for all purposes of legislation, 
and endeavour, by every fair and 
open expedient, to gain and retain the 
proposal and regulation of all public 
affairs. “ Factions,” says Mr. Hume, 
“subvert government, render laws 
impotent, and beget the fiercest ani- 
mosities among men of the same 
nation, who ought to give mutual as- 
sistance and protection to each other.” 
On the other hand, favouritism is the 
growth of tyranny, and impregnated 
with all the baleful and poisonous 
qualities proper to its parent. When- 
ever the one or the other prevails, 
then good government is in reality 


The Present Balance of Parties in the State, and 
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The following poem is a favourable 
specimen of Gotter’s talents. 


THE MAIDEN. 


I am a maiden, young and fine, 

And, thanked be Heaven! yet free ; 
Romantic passion I decline — 

No sentiment for me! 


Light flows my blood, I love a jest, 
The song and dance beside ; 

My treasure is a happy breast, 
A flowery wreath my pride. 


Eve’s nature I do not forswear, 
O’er credulous, weak, and vain ; 
And curiosity so dear 
Inherit I again. 


But if not from the men I fly, 
Mamma then warns me still, 

That we poor maids were made—oh, fie! 
But to obey their will. 


Then pride invades my sense, though 
slight, 
And happy ’tis for me, 
That I remain a maiden white ; 
Let others angels be! 


PARTIES IN THE STATE, AND 
THE REFORM BILL.* 


destroyed, and dangers innumerable, 
and of the most pernicious kind, are 
darkening into gloom over the national 
prosperity. But pure parties are as- 
sistants to good government, inasmuch 
as by the clash of wits truth is elicited, 
and by the application of a severe 
scrutiny into the actions of ministers, 
they are compelled, spite of every 
weakness of nature, to act openly and 
manfully, and according to the strictest 
dictates of honour. 

Mr. Burke has depicted parties in 
colours of too ideal a cast, in his 
Thoughts on the Causes of the Present 
Discontents ; but he was either on one 
side or the other a zealous partisan, 
and he was naturally induced to be- 
come the apologist of party. The 
beau idéal, however, can never be real- 
ised, until human infirmities have been 
conquered, human passions neutral- 
ised, senses rendered more clear, error 
eradicated from the heart, selfishness 
ejected from the breast, avarice be- 
come innocuous in its operations, and 
rigid honour made the grand and 
triumphant characteristic of mankind. 





* The Present Balance of Parties in the State. By Sir John Walsh, Bart., M.P. 


Murray, 1832. 
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Human actions, however, gravitate to- 
wards the earth which we inhabit, and 
seldom have reference to the skies, 
which is the home of our hopes. Ex- 
pectancy has little to do with politics, 
for every man looks to present and 
instantaneous fruition. Sir John Walsh 
has well observed, that “ sympathy of 
opinions first attracts the elements of 
party together,” as identity of interests 
may soon become the uniting cement 
betwixt them. The feelings of an 
ardent patriotism are often superseded 
by the narrow and less noble impulse 
of an esprit de corps. Men begin by 
seeking power, that they may accom- 
plish great measures of policy; they 
sometimes end by using measures as 
instruments to acquire or to retain 
power. “Collision of objects, inte- 
rests, and appliances for effecting pur- 
poses, engenders hostility; hostility 
begets exasperation; and exasperation 
sows the angry passions in the hearts 
of parties.” 

“In fairly bringing forward,” says 
the philosophical and eloquent baronet, 
“the ostensible aims, in tracing the 
legitimate bounds, in describing the 
useful results of party combinations ; 
and, on the other hand, in exposing 
the errors, the evils, and the vices, of 
which party spirit may be the cause,— 
we may form in our own minds a 
standard to measure the conduct of 
each particular party. The system is 
capable of a certain useful direction ; 
it is liable to specific abuses. There 
ought to be a code of morals, expressly 
for the use of parties—a martial law 
for these regiments of politicians. We 
must endeavour to ascertain how far 
they pursue the laudable purpose they 
profess to seek, how far they avoid the 
faults to which their composition in- 
clines them; without expecting that 
they can quite attain the one, or wholly 
escape the other. In every thing hu- 
man we can only hope for an approxi- 
mation to good.” 

In the just doctrine applicable to 
the conduct of parties, one main requi- 
site is, that they be the actors in the 
eyes of the nation, but not mixed up 
with the passions of the nation. The 
nation should be, as it were, the court 
of appeal, exercising a salutary in- 
fluence over their acts, and holding 
them within the limits of moderation. 
When once, however, a party has been 
dexterous enough, and sufficiently self- 
interested and wicked, to arouse the 
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dormant prejudices and the passions of 
the people, and to induce the multi- 
tude to array itselfon one side, then 
the fulcrum between the advocates of 
state opinions is lost; and there being 
no vigilant observers of the conduct 
of public men, jealousies, passions, 
animosities, grow out of the most tri- 
fling disputes, and victory is contended 
for with all the energies of an impla- 
cable hatred. In such a state of things 
the interests of parties are opposed to 
the interests of the nation, and a civil 
war of opinions and passions is the 
circumstance most favourable to ad- 
vancing the fortunes and poneuins 
the rule of self-interested men and 
political adventurers. 

It is now some years since popular 
passions dictated the measures of any 
ministry, and the result of this qui- 
escent state of public feeling has 
been most beneficial to national pros- 
perity. The non-interference of the 
multitude and the mob with his 
majesty’s administration, left free play 
to the mental powers and free scope 
to the judgment of our legislators ; 
and, to use Sir John Walsh’s elegant 
phrase, “ the intellect of the country 
was released from the trammels of 
prejudice and the dominicn of tem- 
per.” The public mind considered 
with dispassionate reflection the acts 
of the rulers ; the opposition, however 
keenly they might have sighed for in- 
stalment in the ministerial benches, 
were obliged to assume a moderated 
behaviour,—to act as checks on the 
executive, and not as opponents and 
enemies to the faithful servants of the 
king. Now, however, the scene is 
changed ; and, to take the baronet’s 
description, “the neutrals, the sober 
by-standers, have almost entirely dis- 
appeared. Every one is keenly for or 
against the ministry and the Reform 
bill; which is, in fact, the abstract 
essence of the ministry. Every public 
measure is now debated with reference 
to its relation to the government 
and its effect on the bill, rather than 
upon its own merits. It is curious 
that the result of this has been to 
swell the ranks both of ministers and 
their opponents. Whigs, Tories, Ra- 
dicals, all have gained recruits at the 
expense of the moderate, unbiassed, 
independent part of the House of 
Commons ; just as disturbed and dan- 
gerous times make every man a soldier.” 

Our party divisions have been most 
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conspicuous in the politics of Europe. 
Guelph and Ghibelin, Neri and Bi- 
anchi, have not enjoyed so wide a 
renown as have our Tories and Whigs. 
The spirit and conduct of these parties 
have had a direct and widely-extended 
influence on the fortunes of their coun- 
try ; they have been mixed up in the 
principal transactions of the continent, 
and their plans been actually infused 
into the most important passages of 
European diplomacy. With such 
grand transactions, and the grandest 
senatorial displays, the brightest and 
most glorious names in England are 
associated ; names, indeed, which must 
be dear to every patriotic bosom. 
That their possessors have been blame- 
less, or that no vice was inherent 
in the constitution of the respective 
parties of which those memorable 
characters were the ornament and 
the boast, would be to insist on a 
Utopian desideratum. But Rapin 
has well observed, “that though the 
English are divided into two parties, 
and there is great enmity between 
them, their passion does not, however, 
cause them, in general at least, to 
abandon the interests of religion and 
liberty.”* Both parties have always 
hitherto acted according to the limits 
of opinion and conduct prescribed by 
the principles of our British consti- 
tution: their measures have always 
been actuated by the pure dictates of 
high honour and of noble spirit. The 
Tory, indeed, was favourable to the 
crown, and to the permanence of the 
church ; the Whig proclaimed himself 
the defender of popular rights, and 
stickled for the high privileges of the 
Commons: but the former never thought 
—particularly since the accession of 
the House of Hanover—of making 
prerogative more powerful than con- 
stitutional law, and reviving the atro- 
cities of the Court of High Commis- 
sion and the Star Chamber; nor yet 
the Whigs of levying money from 
the counties, as did the parliament 
under Oliver Cromwell, or of ma- 
king that house paramount to the 
hereditary peerage and the kingly 
office. Theirs was the contest be- 
tween two parties in the state, and 
not between two classes of society. 
The chiefs of each party were of the 
highest of the aristocracy. ‘ The co- 
lour of their political opinions,” says 
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Sir John Walsh, *‘ became even a sort 
of hereditary faith in their families, 
and blended itself curiously enough 
with the pride of ancestry. In the 
Tories, these aristocratic feelings were 
natural—they were in perfect accord- 
ance with the general complexion of 
their views and policy; but in the 
Whigs they created an anomaly, and 
involved, if ever traced fairly up to 
their source, two contradictory and 
hostile principles. A prond and ex- 
clusive temper” (and herein Sir John 
Walsh differs materially from Rapin ; 
but had the historian been now alive, 
and had witnessed the late memor- 
able proceedings of the different poli- 
tical sets, he would have been of the 
same opinion with the baronet and 
ourselves), ‘a demeanour somewhat 
haughty and reserved, a devotion to 
the interests of particular families, a 
great deference to the accident of birth, 
were scarcely reconcilable with that 
extreme attachment to the spirit and 
the practice of the democratic parts of 
our government, which they so loudly 
proclaimed.” 

Until the French Revolution there 
were only two parties in the state, or, 
to speak more correctly, there were 
only two generic terms, without saying 
any thing of the numerous denomina- 
tions into which those two classes were 
subdivided. The Whigs, before that 
fearful outbreaking of popular frenzy, 
were the democracy of England. Then, 
however, a new spirit burst forth, in 
the panoply of the infant Pallas, into 
existence, and that was the personified 
Opinion of which the editor of the 
Memoirs of Réné Lavavasseur, the ex- 
Conventionalist, thus boasts :—‘“ Cette 
opinion, contre laquelle les hommes de 
tous les partis se sont réunis, est le 
républicanisme ardent, dont le monde 
étonné a déploré les exces, et admiré 
les prodiges.” When speaking of this 
self-same audacious, tyrannous, and 
bloody opinion, the old autobiographer 
exultingly exclaims : — “ Alors trente 
millions de voix répétaient avec nous 
le cri de liberté! Alors ce qu’on prend 
aujourd’hui pour le délire de quelques 
maniaques exaltés, était le sentiment 
commun de tout un peuple, et en 
quelque sorte sa maniere d’exister! 
Contre de ce mouvement immense 
nous étions entrainés par son énergie 
en cherchant a le diriger !” 
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The party in question was the same 
as that against which Burke, in his 
Thoughts on the French Revolution, 
poured forth the phials of his indigna- 
tion, in terms which will be co-existent 
with the appreciation of nobleness of 
sentiment. Its upholders advocated 
the necessity of recurrence to the first 
principles of natural right, and their 
political El Dorado was the recon- 
struction of the Social Union. They 
preached equality of interest in life, 
because of equality of birth and of 
human responsibility,—they preached 
equality of worldly substance and 
riches, the destruction of the judg- 
ment-seat, the banishment of aristo- 
cratic differences and noble titles, and 
the annihilation of the kingly office. 
Sir John Walsh has well said of the 
rise of this rabblement of politicians : 


““No circumstance could have been 
more prejudicial to the interests and as- 
cendency of the Whigs than the events 
of the French Revolution, and the simul- 
taneous creation of this new party in the 
state. Hitherto their great source of 
moral power had consisted in their being 
the constituted and established organs of 
the popular feeling. The keystone of 
their political faith had been the inno- 
cence, the beneficial tendencies, and the 
power of self-control, inherent in popular 
bodies and institutions, when allowed 
an unlimited expansion. The birth of 
the Radicals undermined the former ; 
the excesses of the reign of terror shook 
the latter. The Whigs, the established 
and orthodox champions of the rights of 
the democracy, found their province in- 
vaded, and their flock led astray, by 
these se-tarians in politics. On the 
other hand, the more sober of their ad- 
herents, the most moderate in their 
opinions and aristocratic in their pre- 
possessions, alarmed and disgusted by 
these dangerous rivals or doubtful allies, 
seceded entirely, and threw themselves 
into the arms of the Tories. Never had 
their benches exhibited a more brilliant 
union of splendid talents, of distinguished 
names, of statesmen of high reputation, 
than when this storm overtook them, 
Fox in the meridian of his powers, 
Burke in all the unimpaired vigour of 
his extraordinary faculties, Sheridan in 
the first dazzling glory of his parlia- 
mentary career, Whitbread, Tierney, 
the present Lord Grey, Windham, fol- 
lowing with no distant steps the track of 
their great leaders, formed a catalogue 
of which they might well be proud.” 


He also well delineates the further 
proceedings of the Whigs, and exhibits 
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the difficulties of their situation, and 
their inconsistencies : 


“‘ Diminished in splendour by the 
secession of its brightest ornaments, 
Burke and Windham ; in numbers, by 
that of many of the more moderate yet 
influential of the party in both houses of 
parliament ; and embarrassed by the 
novelty of its position with respect to 
the powerful ultra-democrats springing 
into existence, the Whig opposition 
maintained a firm countenance. They 
continued to arraign the policy, and to 
scrutinise the conduct of the ministry, 
with equal acuteness, with no mitigated 
severity, and with a deeper shade of 
personal animosity. But no one can 
read the debates and the history of that 
period, without perceiving in their tone 
a consciousness of the difficulty of their 
situation, and traces of the inconsisten- 
cies in which it involved them. At one 
time they launch out in eloquent praise 
of the French revolution; at another, 
they gently blame, while they palliate 
its excesses. At one time they indulge 
in sanguine anticipation of the benefits 
with which it is pregnant to the whole 
human race; at another, they are stag- 
gered with the enormities which dis- 
figured its course. Now they attack 
with violent declamation the coalitions 
of European powers, as conspiracies 
against the rights of mankind ; and soon 
atter they are obliged to admit, that the 
intrigues and military movements of the 
republic are assaults on the existence of 
governments, and aggressions on the 
independence of nations. At home, 
they enrol their names in political so- 
cieties, and shrink from the ultimate 
objects which those societies have in 
view. They censure the dangerous de- 
signs and treasonable projects of affili- 
ated Jacobins ; yet they loudly and vio- 
lently stigmatise all measures of repres- 
sion, all vigorous policy, as invasions of 
liberty, and acts of unwarrantable op- 
pression. They deny not the existence 
of the spirit of evil, yet they insist that, 
unopposed, it becomes perfectly in- 
nocuous ; and that it is only when some 
attempt is made to check and control it, 
that it is rendered dangerous to society. 
Thus did they endeavour to thread their 
way through the narrow space which was 
left them, seeking to preserve their dis- 
tinctness inviolate ; hoping to direct and 
to restrain the Radicals with one hand, 
and to oppose the firm ministry of Pitt 
with the other. Had it been practicable, 
they would have accomplished it; for 
they were proud and able men, long 
versed in the warfare of party, devoted 
to their own: the aristocratic part of our 
representative system gave them sure 
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seats in parliament —their high reputa- 
tion gave them weight in it. But they 
attempted an impossibility; they were 
interposed between the shocks of ele- 
ments mightier than themselves. Iden- 
tified with neither, they were opposed 
to all movement whatever : as they were 
in a manner neutralised, they insisted 
that the nation ought to be neutral ; as 
they would not sanction any steps of a 
decisive character against sedition, they 
argued that it would expend itself : 
they maintained that amidst the crash 
of empires, and in the face of the most 
active and powerful agents of destruc- 
tion, if we were only quiescent we should 
be safe,—as if some one were to counsel 
a traveller in the Arctic regions to take a 
sleep in the snow to recruit his strength, 
in a situation where inaction is death.” 


The peaceful reign of George the 
Fourth was sufficient to allay all that 
remained of exacerbated feeling be- 
tween the Whigs and the ‘Tories. 
There was no scope for action or en- 
terprise. Europe was in a state of 
exhaustion after its gigantic efforts in 
the revolutionary war, and a dead 
calm seemed to pervade the sea of 
politics. Inaction was most detri- 
mental to the Whigs. Their partisans 
of enthusiasm or ambitious aspirations 
grew first faint-hearted, and then 
turned away in disappointment. Some 
retired into private life; others assumed 
a favourable demeanour to their oppo- 
nents, in the hope of preferment. The 
Whigs were diminishing daily as a 
body, and the very aflability of the 
Tory administration was almost the 
final blow to their importance and 
their popularity. There was little of 
identity left. They were gradually 
joining the higher or lapsing into the 
lower order of politicians. Some great 
and aristocratic families, however, still 
remained: they clung to the remem- 
brance of the traditional and recorded 
glories of their ancestors; they rallied 
the small remnant of their followers, 
filled up vacancies in their ranks as 
well as they were able, held out every 
inducement to recruits of talent, and 
by their nomination boroughs kept up 
a shew of some force in the House 
of Commons. But their glory had 
departed; they were no longer the 
guardians of popular rights, or the 
pluckers down of royal prerogative. 
To atone for their impotence in par- 
liament, they congregated as thickly as 
they could in the salons of Holland, 
Lansdowne, and Devonshire Houses. 
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From being a powerful party, they 
dwindled into a trifling handful of 
discontented yet arrogant party-men ; 
and from having had the space of 
England for their theatre of action, 
they were satisfied, perforce, to meet 
and talk over the perils and fortunes 
of their predecessors and themselves 
in the lounging-room at Brookes’s. 

The defeat of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s administration occasioned no ac- 
cession of forces to the Whigs. That 
defeat was effected by the junction of 
the High Tories, and Canningites, and 
the Neutrals, with small bodies of the 

rofessed disciples of Fox and of 
Vhiggism. Hence it happened, that 
when this last party were called to the 
helm of government, they were too 
unimportant to form of themselves an 
administration. To use the figurative 
yet appropriate language of Sir John 
Walsh, “They were no more powerful 
than they had been for years past — 
weaker, on the contrary ; but they were 
suddenly brought forward by the divi- 
sions of their opponents, just as a ship, 
which has lain for months enclosed by 
fields of ice, is at length released, not 
by her own strength working through 
them, but by the crumbling and break- 
ing up of the masses by which she has 
been imprisoned.” 

Their desire for office, their hungry 
yearnings after the good things of pre- 
ferment, placed them in a dilemma; 
but that was a trifle to men not over- 
burdened with conscientious scruples, 
and who, moreover, were for scudding, 
at all events, across the floor of the 
Houses of Parliament, to seize on the 
ministerial benches. Two ways were 
open to their operations: they might 
either advocate the policy of Mr. Can- 
ning and the Duke of Wellington, and, 
by conciliating the moderate Tories, 
and including the Neutrals and Inde- 
pendents in their number, might form 
an effective administration ;— or they 
might throw themselves into the arms 
of the democratic party. Although 
long quiescent, this party had cast off its 
slough of weakness, and by the 
extended means of education it had 
acquired a conscious mental energy, 
and gathered the materials of political 
strength. Poverty-stricken by fiscal 
regulations, struggling in the midst of 
a hopeless adversity, yet led by ac- 
quired information to entertain lofty 
aspirations, which were, however, con- 
verted, by the shock they sustained 
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against their abject circumstances of life, 
into a desperation of envy against the 
better fortunes of their superiors in so- 
ciety — the Radicals of England were 
at fierce enmity with every other class, 
while they gloried in the anticipation of 
some civil commotion, which might 
redound to the advantage of their own. 
The enthusiastic author of Corn-Law 
Rhymes has given expression to the 
loud outcry of the famishing multitude 
in the following stern lines : — 


« What is bad government, thou slave, 

Whom robbers represent ? 

What is bad government, thou knave, 
Who lov’st bad government? 

It is the deadly will, that takes 
What labour ought to keep — 

It is the deadly power, that makes 
Bread dear, and labour cheap.” 


The moment of the retirement of the 
Duke of Wellington was one of exces- 
sive irritation and alarm: a steady head 
was required for the counsels of the 
king—an unflinching and steady hand 
for the helm of state; and a multitude 
of accomplished and able men were 
prepared to surround and support the 
new ministry, if they had evinced any 
disposition and determination to wrestle 
with the exigencies of the times. By 
calling moderate and able men in the 
House of Commons to their aid, Lord 
Grey and Lord Brougham and their 
colleagues might have laid themselves 
open to the abuse of the democrats, and 
the sneers and sarcasms of the selfish 
and the disappointed ; they might have 
been told that their former professions 
were empty air, that their opposition 
had been a cunning juggle for office, 
and that, while they had been profes- 
sing an earnest championship for the 
popular interests, they were deluding 
the people, and were haughty and ava- 
ricious aristocrats in heart. Most easy, 
however, would it have been to with- 
stand these several attacks. By join- 
ing the Moderates and Neutrals, more- 
over, they would have completely 
broken up the remnant of the old Whig 
party, and thus have completed the 
annibilation of the two celebrated po- 
litical divisions which had been com- 
menced and nearly effected by Mr. 
Canning and the Duke of Wellington. 
But by calling in the democratic party 
to their aid, they have not only accom- 
plished this very obliteration and fusion 
of their own party, but their paucity of 
numbers has been entirely swallowed 


up by the multitude of that revolu- 
tionary party to which they have joined 
their fortunes. 

The mischief arising from this junc- 
tion was visible in the very first mea- 
sure of the Liberal Cabinet. Burnings 
in Kent, riots in other counties, and 
an insurrectionary movement over the 
whole country, called imperatively for 
promptitude and decision on the part 
of the executive. The gentry not only 
most vigorously withstood the assaults 
of the peasantry, but by a dispiay of 
vigour peculiarly English, they dis- 
persed the mobs of rioters and ma- 
rauders, and curbed the licentious 
spirit of the working classes into sub- 
jection. The prisons were crowded 
with men caught with arms in their 
hands, and in flagrant crime. Special 
commissions were issued for their trial. 
The judges dispensed the laws with 
admirable forbearance, and selected 
only a few from the mass of incendia- 
ries, robbers, and ruffians, before them, 
for capital punishment ; they sentenced 
others to transportation, and either ac- 
quitted the remainder, or awarded the 
slightest possible punishment for their 
transgressions. When the trials were 
concluded, the journals took up the 
case of the culprits, and overawed the 
executive with their menaces and de- 
nouncements. The condemned were 
held up as martyrs to the cause of the 
people. The consequence was, that 
the ministry were intimidated with the 
bombastic and flagitious threats of club- 
law held out by the newspapers. Par- 
dons were issued. “A report,” says 
Sir John Walsh (and we all remember 
the circumstance), “ obtained currency 
that the pardons had been granted in 
opposition to the advice of the judges, 
and that the impossibility of resisting 
the popular cry had even been alleged 
in answer to their representations.” 
There is little or no doubt of this fact : 
a stultified clemency was dealt out to 
those daring offenders; law and its 
judgments were held forth by the 
ministry to the people as a mockery 
and a farce; and the leaders of the 
democracy were soon taught that a 
trembling, crouching, cringing execu- 
tive (fearful of every rising measure of 
Radical discontent) had, in the pomp 
and circumstance of arrogance, vanity, 
and avarice, taken the place of the stern 
and intrepid Duke of Wellington. But 
this was only the commencement of the 
dastardly concessions of the ministers, 
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and consequently the first indication 
only of ministerial incapacity. Let us 
look for a moment to Ireland. 


‘The removal of the Catholic disa- 
bilities had not tranquillised that country 
—had not produced the slightest cessa- 
tion or abatement of violence in the par- 
ties which distracted it. It had been 
wrung from the ministry by the agency 
of that formidable association which had 
acquired so wonderful an influence over 
the mass of the people, and had so dex- 
terously used it. lt was hoped that 
the complete fulfilment of their original 
purpose would be the signal for the dis- 
solution of this body ; but it will sur- 
prise no one who has any acquaintance 
with history, or experience of mankind, 
that such an expectation was disap- 
pointed. Mr. O’Connell, the principal 
leader of this union, and one of the most 
remarkable persons of his time, had 
directed its efforts to the attainment of 
another object ; the success of which, 
and by such means, would be a virtual 
separation of the two countries. His 
great legal knowledge, and the address 
with which he had eluded all attempts 
to enforce the application of the laws 
against those combinations, constituted 
one of his most formidable powers. Not 
deterred by this, however, the Govern- 
ment did not hesitate to assume towards 
him an attitude of the most resolute 
hostility, to subject him to a prosecution 
for the breach of a statute passed to meet 
this particular evil; and they succeeded 
in obtaining a conviction against him 
and some other members. Nor did they 
relax upon this triumph: Mr. Stanley, 
in the House of Commons, on two occa- 
sions, on the 14th and 16th of February, 
declared, in answer to a question from 
the Marquess of Chandos, that Mr. 
O’Connell and his associates had not 
pleaded guilty in consequence of any 
compromise with Government ; that no 
compromise existed: he concluded his 
speech on the 14th with these words :— 
‘It is the unalterable determination of 
the law officers in Ireland to follow up 
the present proceedings against him, and 
they have no instruction that the law 
should not take its full course.’ Andon 
the 16th, after denying a second time 
the existence of a compromise, he again 
stated, still more unequivocally : —‘ It 
(the Crown) has procured a verdict 
against Mr. O'Connell, and it will un- 
doubtedly call him up to receive judg- 
ment upon it.” Onthe 28th of February, 
a warm altercation took place between 
Mr. Stanley and Mr, O’Connell, com- 
mencing by a denial of Mr. O’Connell 
that any overture to a compromise had 
originated with any friends of his. Both 
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agreed that no compromise existed ; but 
Mr. O’Connell contended that indirect 
overtures had been made through Lord 
Glengall and Mr. Bennett to him, which 
he had rejected ; while Mr. Stanley as- 
serted that written propositions for a 
compromise had been enclosed to those 
gentlemen in a letter from Mr. Maurice 
O'Connell, which were supposed to 
have been dictated by Mr. O’Connell. 
Upon this text the debate branched out 
into a review of Mr. O’Connell’s con- 
duct by Mr. Stanley, in which he 
charged him with a systematic attempt 
to agitate the minds and to rouse the 
passions of the people,—an accusation 
which he preferred in strong language, 
and sustained by extracts from the 
speeches and references to the published 
letters of the learned gentleman. 

*« Mr. O’Connell retorted with his usual 
vehemence, charging the ministers with 
a tyrannical and despotic spirit, com- 
pared with which the former administra- 
tion was a blessing to Ireland. Such, 
up to the memorable ist of March, was 
the tone and demeanour of the Govern. 
ment towards the party of the movement 
in Ireland.” 

The doctrine of the present minis- 
ters also assimilated to that of their 
predecessors in their avowal of non- 
intervention. This was the lure which 
they threw out to the autocrats of 
Russia, of Prussia, of Austria, and to 
the court of the Tuileries, to entice 
them to a peaceful demeanour towards 
this country, while the executive were 
attending to the insulting threats and 
ruffianly demands of the reformers of 
England. It was enough for Earl Grey 
to be overawed by the supercilious 
behaviour of Mr. Place, the tailor, and 
the swaggering mechanics of Westmin- 
ster. If the smooth face of Lieven, or 
the smiling one of Esterhazy, had re- 
monstrated or asked for concessions 
on his left side, while the vulgar squad 
of the Crown and Anchor were over- 
charging his pure mansion with their 
pestiferous breath on his right, the 
premier would most assuredly have 
been reduced to the last lamentable 
condition of fear. The grand and 
boasted principle of non-interference 
turns out, however, only to mean that 
one state should not meddle with the 
internal regulations or condition of 
another, unless it sees good cause and 
cogent reason to do so— itself, how- 
ever, being the arbiter of cogency. 
It, consequently, is found, after all, 
to be nothing more or less than the 
common and ordinary rule of human 
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action. Ifthe selfishness of the minis- 
ter is stronger than his integrity and 
love of justice, he will pick out some 
occasion to aggravate it into import- 
ance, and immediately convert it into 
a lever for his astute schemes. Thus 
the exception is so wide, and the law 
is of so narrow an import, that the 
latter is completely and immediately 
nullified by the former; and non- 
intervention is, in reality, a term with- 
out a precise meaning —or such mean- 
ing as ministerial cunning may assume. 


«“ America is very much affected by 
our regulations respecting the trade of 
Canada and the West Indies. We 
should be very much affected if the 
Emperor of China should prohibit the 
cultivation of tea. ‘The successful re- 
volt of our Colonies was a great cause of 
the French Revolution: the three days 
of Paris occasioned the separation of 
Belgium and Holland. Then the pro- 
fessors of these doctrines are perpetually 
falling into inconsistency. Those who 
are loud against intervention in the case 
of Belgium, are eager for it between 
Russia and Poland ; those who blame it 
in the case of France towards Spain, 
view it more indulgently in that of 
England towards Portugal: very tenable 
grounds, certainly, upon the peculiar 
merits of the different questions, but in- 
consistent with a general principle of 
non-intervention. Could the rule be 
made absolute, and the law established, 
that no interests of its own should jus- 
tify any nation in engaging in the do- 
mestic concerns of another, an important 
change would take place in human 
affairs ; so important, indeed, that it will 
never occur till the millennium, or till 
Mr. Owen’s division of the world into 
parallelograms. Until this loop-hole of 
self-interest be closed, this boasted prin- 
ciple will leave the world just as it 
found it.” 


The ministry had to terminate the 
conferences of the five great European 
powers with respect to Belgium and 
Holland. These were commenced by 
the Duke of Wellington, and had 
during their process under his admi- 
histration been the subject of the 
constant attacks of the Whigs. The 
present Lord Chancellor ridiculed the 
meetings from his place in the House 
of Commons with his habitual biting 
sarcasm ; and his diatribe was wound 
up with an avowal of his fear “ that, 
before the plenipotentiaries even made 
the attempt to stop, they would have 
proceeded so far as not to be able to 
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withdraw, and then war—for inter- 
ference on our part, in his opinion, 
must lead to it—would become -in- 
evitable.” Yet, afterwards, who so 
quickly disengaged himself from the 
trammels of former opinions—who so 
eagerly stood forward as the vindicator 
of the necessity of conferences and 
protocols as my Lord Brougham ? 
Next to him in inveighing when out 
of office against, and adopting when 
in office, the foreign policy of the 
Duke of Wellington, was the noble 
Premier. And what followed? Why, 
they allowed Russia to crush Poland, 
and Prussia to participate anew in the 
annihilation of that oppressed country 
—they allowed Louis Philippe to 
march into Belgium, and are allowing 
him to send an expedition into Italy— 
they allow Pedro to fit out in our own 
ports, contrary to the express word 
of the Foreign Enlistment Bill, an 
expedition for the purpose of dethron- 
ing his younger brother, because he 
refused to marry his infant niece— 
they are for forcing a mushroom king 
upon the Greeks—and they are for com- 
pelling an arrangement of the dispute 
between the two countries on the 
Kings of Belgium and Holland. First, 
then, they cavil at the doctrine of non- 
intervention because they are in oppo- 
sition, and then they adopt it because 
they form the executive — knowing all 
the while that it simply means expe- 
diency or selfishness, and nothing more. 
Thus they immediately employ the 
influence and authority of England in 
regulating the domestic concerns of 
foreign nations, and allow every other 
nation of Europe to intermeddle in the 
affairs of its neighbour; so that on the 
first rupture, no matter in what quarter 
it happens, we shall find ourselves 
precipitated into a war. Our only 
safeguard from this ruinous crisis is, 
that every potentate of Europe has an 
exchequer equally exhausted with our 
own. 

In their financial expedients, the 
progress of the ministers has been one 
line of shifting, and changing, and 
shuffling, and endeavouring to bam- 
boozle the good sense of the country. 
Small salaries have been done away 
with, while large salaries have been 
suffered to remain. Their mountains of 
boast have veritably been mole-hills of 
performance, At length Lord Althorp 
was forced to admit that he could not 
bring expenditure below the level to 
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which it had been reduced. As a last 
resort, the ministers are endeavouring 
to save a little by a re-adjustment of 
the naval institutions of the country, 
which were before adjusted on as low 
a scale as possible. Three boards are 
to be reduced to one, various offices 
to be consolidated, and all matters 
regarding the navy of England to be 
carried on upon a truly economical 
footing. One of two things will happen : 
either the navy of England will suffer 
most materially, and be in the moment 
of exigency too curtailed of its effective 
strength; or as many officers will be 
required at the Admiralty for carrying 
on its concerns as have heretofore been 
employed at that office, in addition to 
the Navy and the Victualling Boards. 
Let us now look at the policy of the 
ministry since the ist of March. The 
motives which may have dictated the 
Reform bill “ are,” says Sir John Walsh, 
“mere matter of conjecture, founded 
upon data as uncertain as the passions, 
or the caprices, or the peculiar opinions, 
or the secret designs, of fourteen or 
sixteen individuals with whose private 
councils we have no acquaintance.” 
Time may elucidate the mystery, and 
some book of memoirs may hereafter 
reveal, with the loquacity of another 
Pepys or of Sully, the precise reasons 
for the Reform bill, to the people. Cer- 
tain it is that it surprised every body. 
Ultra Tories hailed the announcement 
of Lord John Russell with shouts of 
laughter—the Tories of the Welling- 
ton school with supercilious contempt ; 
Mr. John Smith, and the borough- 
holding Whigs of the purlieus of the 
Exchange and Mansion House, had 
the breath taken out of their bodies — 
the Neutrals thought the time for 
neutrality had passed, and arrayed 
themselves in the opposition; the 
Moderates were aghast with affright ; 
the sans culottes of Westminster danced 
with the gestures of drunken savages 
over the weltering limbs of the butch- 
ered constitution, and their mad cry 
of beastly triumph was hailed with ap- 
proving shouts by the Radicals of the 
country. The proposed scheme was 
different to every thing ever thought 
or dreamed of. Mr. Pitt, in the period 
of the day-dreams of his youth— 
Mr Fox, in the buoyant plenitude of 
his innovations— Mr. Brougham, when 
he itinerated through the towns of York- 
shire, trying his powers at mob-oratory, 
had severally fallen short of the sweep- 
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ing and all-destructive measure, which 
was suited only to the atmosphere of 
the lowest and vilest radicalism. Lord 
Grey had confessed to have modified 
his opinious since the inflamed period 
of his youth ;—Lord John Russell had 
written books in a calm and dispas- 
sionate vein, and deprecated one uni- 
form qualification of votes, and the ap- 
pointment of delegates by the refuse of 
society ;— Lord Melbourne was known 
as a moderate and amiable man, lean- 
ing towards the people, but kept in a 
just balance by the weight of prudential 
considerations ;— Lord Durham exhi- 
bited the laughable amalgamation of 
the red-hot radical with the lofty and 
arrogant aristocrat ;—Lord Lansdowne 
had acted with the Foxites and the 
Canningites, had veered his politics with 
his situation, and was calied upon to 
uphold a sweeping measure, in which, 
from his past conduct, he certainly could 
not have had any hearty co-operation ; 
—Mr. Charles Grant had changed to 
every point of the political compass ; 
and if an English version of the 
Dictionnaire de Girouettes were to be 
made, his name would, in its appendant 
asterisks, outshine the fame of Talley- 
rand himself, and would beam forth in 
equal lustre with the name of Lord 
Viscount Palmerston ;—Lord Goderich, 
“ who never did a good thing, and 
never said a foolish one,” is more fit 
for a private station than for minis- 
terial eminence ; for, without energy, 
activity, or solidity of judgment, or 
of sufficient independence to give 
utterance to his conscientious con- 
viction, he stanchly follows the pen- 
chant of his superior; — Lord Hol- 
land was good as a make-weight in 
the opposition, but as a minister has 
no attraction for the people, and no 
weight in discussion: he is akin to 
Sir James Mackintosh in sentiment, in 
feeling, and political recollections, pre- 
dilections, and views, (and we know 
that the member for Knaresborough has 
decried a too extensive reform in bis 
History of England), and no friend of 
Utopian schemes and anarchical in- 
novations ; for the two always revert to 
the views of Mr. Fox, and are too 
great sticklers for his doctrines to 
desiderate any new scheme ;— Lord 
Althorp exhibited the tricolor, and 
avowed his admiration of the French 
Revolution of 1830; but he is men- 
tally incapable of originating any 
extensive plan whatsoever, and lacks 
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nerve, moreover, for hazarding the 
happiness of the country on such 
a measure as the Reform bill ;— the 
Duke of Richmond was incapable 
of approving of it, however much he 
might love office on account of the 
salary it brought him. Thus it will be 
seen that it is difficult to fix on the 
parents of the infernal measure ; for, 
however probabilities may point at 
some individuals, still there remains 
some drawback against the proof of 
identity. Our own opinion is such, 
that it may appear plausible to some, 
and ludicrous to others, yet of its truth 
we are persuaded :—The ministers 
brought in the present violent measure 
with the express view, and under the 
firm determination, that it should be 
lost. If they had introduced a moderate 
plan of reform, the Radicals would have 
immediately conceived that nothing 
more was to be got from the mongrel 
ministry ; and they would have shouted, 
A bas les ministres! with the full- 
toned frenzy of a Parisian mob. Their 
mainstay would have been gone—they 
would have been deserted by that por- 
tion of their supporters, who are in 
reality their temporary allies — the 
newspapers would have veered round 
with the veering cry of the populace, 
now leaders of opinion,—and the 
ministry must have resigned. But by 
the present bill they gave the people 
the amplest grounds for hope; well 
aware, however, that the conservative 
portion of the community would never 
allow it in its original state to pass 
into a law. The opposition has modi- 
fied, and it is to be hoped that the 
Lords will further modify it, so as to 
draw out all its venom and malignity. 
This they are sure to do. Then the 
ministers immediately turn to the peo- 
ple, and say, “See what we would 
have done, had we not been thwarted 
by a vile faction calling themselves 
conservatives. Truly may they so de- 
nominate themselves, since they with- 
hold from you, the foundation and true 
Source of power, only to conserve for 
themselves, to keep up their own 
aristocratic influence and arrogant pre- 
tensions. Surely you cannot be so 
deluded as to upbold those who have 
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denied to you the full enjoyment of 
your rights. Surely you will uphold 
us who have gained for you a partial 
enjoyment of those rights, and who 
will do what we can to gain for you 
the portion withheld. If so, and you 
cannot be so stultified as to do other- 
wise, return, by the exercise of that 
vote which we have conferred upon 
you, such men to parliament as shall 
secure to us a triumphant majority.” 
Such will be their language ; but they 
will see their error, and repent their 
folly, when returned to their proper 
places, the benches of the opposition. 

The immediate effect of the intro- 
duction of the Reform bill was the 
merging of all divisions and subdivi- 
sions into two parties—reformers and 
constitutionalists —the movement party, 
and the conservative party. Dema- 
gogues, democrats, Huntites, Cobbett- 
ites, Owenites, Jacobins, sans culottes, 
and dissenters of all classes and deno- 
minations, rallied round the ministry, 
like that 


“‘ pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind,” 


of which the poet of paradise speaks 
in reference to the first feat of the 
devils in pandemonium. But while 
Mr. O’Connell, the member for Pres- 
ton, Mr. Hume, and Sir Francis Burdett, 
nodded in smiling approbation of my 
Lord Althorp and his colleagues, Mr. 
Charles Wynn, Sir Thomas Acland, 
Mr. Baring, Mr. Robert Palmer, Mr. 
Bethell of Yorkshire, Mr. Ward of 
London, and, latterly, SirHenry Parnell, 
withdrew all confidence in them. To 
these may now be added the twenty-two 
gentlemen who voted against the mi- 
nisters, and in favour of Lord Chandos’s 
motion, on Tuesday the 28th of Fe- 
bruary, against the allowance of mem- 
bers to the four new districts of the 
metropolis.* These men are to be con- 
sidered as the expositors of the opinions 
of the private gentry of the nation, the 
most respectable and influential of any 
body of men in the world, and the 
foundation and prop of the prosperity 
and wealth of Great Britain. They 
were shocked at the junction of the 
Whigs with the ultra democrats, and 


* These were, Mr. Adeane, Sir A. Agnew, Lord G. Bentinck, Mr. Buck, 
Sir R. W. Bulkeley, Mr. H. Burton, Mr. N. W. R. Colborne, Mr. J. Cripps, 
Mr. J. E. Denison, Mr. J. Dixon, Earl Grosvenor, Mr. J. Halse, Mr. J. J. H. 
Johnstone, Sir C. Lemon, Mr. J. Marryatt, Mr. J. Miles, Mr. F. North, Captain 
Polhill, Viscount Sandon, Sir G. Staunton, Hon. R. Watson, Sir H. Willoughby. 
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they are now, for some years to come, 
amalgamated with the Wellington and 
Peel Tories. And the ministers have 
the tremendous responsibility on their 
souls of having called from its subor- 
dinate character and negative state of 
existence the hydra-headed party of the 
movement for the first time into action 
and avowed operation, and of having 
laid a train for a collision between the 
Houses of Commons and the Lords 
(such as only occurred during the sitting 
of the Long Parliament, and after the 
convocation of the States-General of 
France under Louis XVI., or between 
the Girondists and the Mountain party 
in the National Convention), as will 
inevitably destroy the permanence of 
the British Constitution. Then will 
be enacted between the two Houses 
of Parliament the same drama which 
Mr. O’Connell has already played off 
with great effect, to the cost of the 
present miserable and truckling admi- 
nistration. The agitator was convicted 
under a statute of George 1V. for the 
suppression of the Catholic and all 
other associations of a like nature. 
Shortly after, he made a powerful 
speech in favour of the Reform bill. 
No doubt he was of the utmost service 
to the ministry ; for, without his ample 
services in the House of Commons, 
the measure would have been aban- 
doned, and Lord Grey and his col- 
leagues must have resigned. He is, 
be it remembered, not de jure, but 
de fucto, the ruler of Ireland; and 
obedience to him is either through 
predilection, or prejudice, or motives 
of prudence, and therefore more speedy 
than that induced by legal coercion. 
Some idea may be formed of his 
importance, from the fact, that since 
1829 he has sat for three counties, 
and brought in his son for another 
—-that the bare whisper of his dis- 
approbation would have defeated any 
candidate, of whatever rank, and fa- 
mily, and fortune, or obliged him to 
incur ruinous expenses. Who would 
have canvassed any other county with 
such fearful odds to contend against? 
Accordingly, his behests are implicitly 
fulfilled by the body of Irish members, 
and his battle-cry is re-echoed by four- 
fifths of his countrymen. The conse- 
quence was, the prosecution against 
him was discontinued and dropped. 
In the two bills, moreover, respecting 
the registration of arms and the yeo- 
manry, his authority was tacitly but 
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decidedly acknowledged by the exe- 


cutive. The ministers, blusterers as 
they are, were fairly forced to succumb 
to O'Connell and his party. The Irish 
demagogue has defied ministers, and 
beaten them—the reformed House of 
Commons will defy the House of Peers, 
and beat them. ‘ The epitome,” as 
Sir John Walsh very truly observes, 
“ of Mr. O’Connell’s history for 1831 
is, that he was prosecuted to con- 
viction by the government; that he 
laid it under essential obligations to 
him ; that he supported it, schooled it, 
thwarted it; was honoured by it, and 
spurned it. Possibly in 1832, if indeed 
the catastrophe of the drama is not still 
nearer at hand, he may support it, 
school it, and spurn it again.” 

The shuffling, the truckling, the un- 
constitutional conduct of the ministers, 
is admirably exposed in the pamphlet. 


‘“* Need I dwell upon the inadvertence 
which crept so unwittingly into their 
Bill , by which at present half the 10/. con. 
stituency would have been disfranchised, 
or by which prospective ‘ly the landlords 
and not the occupiers would have had 
the elective voice ; since, by the terms 
of the lease or agree ment, they could at 
pleasure confer or withhold the privilege 
of voting? Need I recall the promptness 
with which this mistake was rectified, 
on its being pointed out by the loud 
voice of the multitude 2? Need I remind 
my readers of the formation of the 
Unions, of the reciprocal civilities ban- 
died between the chairman of the Bir- 
mingham Political Union and the Pre- 
mier,—of the still more memorable cor- 
respondence of Lord Althorp and Lord 
John Russell with the same individual. 
Has any one forgotten the design of 
arming these bodies? Do we not re- 
member the meeting at which Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett presided, or his subsequent 
retreat from an association which he 
found himself unable to control? The 
ashes of Bristol are still warm,— Lon- 
don has scarcely recovered from the con- 
sternation into which the intended as- 
sembly of White Conduit House threw 
it. The royal proclamation against 
these political unions so favoured by 
the minister, still puzzles us by its incon- 
sistency with every previous act of his 
government, by its insulated and uncon- 
nected character. ‘The king’s speech, 
invoking the loyalty of his subjects asa 
defence against the illegal powers of 
these formidable combinations, still vi- 
brates on our ears. We cannot yet ac- 
count for the late session of eleven days, 
—so inconvenient to the members of the 
legislature, so useless as respects the 
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advancement of the public business,— 
except by supposing it a concession to 
the impatient demands of Mr. Place and 
the newspapers. These are notorious 
facts, the details of which are present to 
our memories: they require little com- 
mentary. Were they to be received as 
indications of any settled course, of any 
adherence to fixed principles of policy, 
of any intelligible and consistent plan 
for the government of this great empire, 
they would be riddles indeed. But 
when we take them as symptoms of the 
vacillation of men determined to bolster 
up the inherent weakness of the party 
now in power by the aid of allies whom 
they themselves dread,—of men who 
once launched in a false direction, are 
constantly actuated by the secret desire 
of deviating from it, and as constantly 
forced again to revert to it,—.we find 
them capable of the easiest and most na- 
tural explanation. We see that a great 
political party, long exiled from place, 
has, in its old age and decay, been unex. 
pectedly summoned to the helm of the 
state. After half a century of pro- 
fessions they are called upon for per- 
formance: it is a fearful arrear to dis- 
charge. Like some sect in religion, 
which nourishes through persecution or 
contempt a devoted attachment to its 
peculiar dogmas, they have clung, 
amidst the indifference of the nation, to 
their early party feelings. Their passions 
became enlisted in the cause; and they 
identified a triumph over their political 
opponents with the prosperity of their 
country. Now that they are, at length, 
once more predominant, they have no 
dearer object than that of confirming 
and securing their victory over their 
ancient foes. But they find that the 
sources of their strength and popularity 
are dried up; and it is only by pur- 
chasing, at a fearful price, the aid of 
their present auxiliaries that they can 
Sustain the conflict. Those auxiliaries 
Well know how necessary they are : 
they have none of the delicacy of for- 
bearance ; they hate the Whigs while 
they serye them; they serve them that 
they may finally overthrow and supplant 
them. The ministry feel this; but they 
are still ignorant of their weakness in 
the country; and they still fancy that 
the success of their Reform bill would 
give them a permanent footing in the 
foverument, 

“At any rate, they flatter themselves 
that they will extinguish their rivals,— 
to effect which, they could almost be 
content to perish themselves.- When 
Samson overthrew the pillars which sus- 
tained the edifice, he was blind: he 


crushed his enemies, but he destroyed 
himself.” 
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How now stands the case with the 
Whig ministry? They have called in 
the Radicals to their aid—they had 
given a silk gown and patent of prece- 
dence to Mr. O’Connell — they have 
submitted to be openly insulted by 
him, in his inflammatory harangues to 
the people of Ireland—they quietly 
looked on while that people, having 
worked themselves up to frenzy and 
an absolute spirit of defiance, refused 
obedience to the laws, harassed the 
Protestant clergy to the death, and 
committed depredations and crimes 
of every kind in every part of the island 
— they suffered Bristol to be sacked 
and burnt by a mob of drunkards and 
blackguards—and then would have 
allowed that scandalous and bloody 
affair to have passed by in silence, had 
it not been for the loud and indignant 
remonstrances of the respectable por- 
tion of society, who gasped in horror 
or recoiled in disgust at such a fright- 
ful and abominable transaction—they 
tamely heard the threat of firing and 
desolating the British metropolis—and 
by recognising the Political Unions in 
the manufacturing towns, they coin- 
cided in sentiment with the invectives 
and insults levelled at the House of 
Lords and the bench of Bishops. At 
this period Lord Harrowby and Lord 
Wharncliffe opened negotiations with 
the Government respecting the re- 
moving of the most obnoxious clauses 
of the Reform bill, and its modifica- 
tion in other respects, as a consider- 
ation for their support. The ministers 
shuffled, and no treaty could be made. 
It was renewed at the instance of mi- 
nisters. ‘ low many motives of pru- 
dence,” exclaims Sir John Walsh, “of 
conciliation, should have induced them 
to seek some amicable settlement of 
this question! The condition of the 
country, the distracted state of the 
public mind, the immense division of 
opinion, the hostile array of whole 
classes to each other, were calculated 
to startle the boldest!” By a mode- 
rate concession of extreme principles, 
they might have carried an excellent, 
extensive, permanent measure of re- 
form ; one which would have been 
hailed with applause by every sensible 
or respectable man in the country, and 
which the Upper House would have 
passed without question, and without 
fresh promotions to the already over- 
charged peerage list. But when the 
negotiations were carrying on, the 
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press raised a hue and cry against 
Lord Grey and his colleagues—the 
Radicals opened their jaws like so 
many angry and famishing hell-hounds 
—the party of the movement was 
obeyed, and the treaty was abruptly 
broken off. 

Desperate innovations are always 
the evidence of the existence and the 
contention between, not adverse opi- 
nions, but adverse classes of society. 
Such a contest is being waged in bit- 
terness of spirit in this country. The 
lowest divisions of society, headed by 
demagogues from the second order, 
are carrying on a deadly war against 
the aristocracy, the gentry, the pro- 
perty, the wealth, the institutions of the 
country. The contest was begun at 
the out-bursting of the first French 
revolution, and ever since has been 
actively continued throughout Europe, 
and has occasionally extended to our 
own country. In France, particularly, 
the conflict has been waging with ani- 
mosity and desperation. If there is, 
indeed, a breathing space now for the 
antagonist classes, through the efforts 
of Casimir Perrier, (who, sincere and 
enlightened, has endeavoured to check 
the low movement party), the suspen- 
sion will be of short duration. The 
aflairs of the ministry are becoming 
complicated, their posture with the 
absolute powers of eastern Europe pe- 
rilous in the extreme, since they not 
only have never given actual counte- 
nance to the revolution of 1830, but 


1640 and 1830.” 
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are regarding the proceedings of the 
French cabinet with suspicion, dis- 
approbation, and apprehension, and 
are ready to act against it, should the 
affairs of the country approach any 
fearful crisis. The lowest orders in 
England took an intense interest and 
delight in the transactions of July 
1830, and exhibited a spirit hostile 
to monarchical institutions. The 
Whigs have cherished the spirit, be- 
cause it brought them temporary as- 
sistance, under the delusive hope that 
they can check it and pacify it at any 
moment that they please. No event 
has happened since the downfal of 
the Bourbons in 1830, that has not 
proved the madness of such an absurd 
notion. They have shewn themselves, 
in their infatuation and selfishness, 
blind to the immortal lessons of 
history. Have they not before them 
the various works treating of the great 
civil war, wherein the progress, and 
final ascendency, and triumph of de- 
mocracy, are written in unfading cha- 
racters of blood? Is it not there in- 
scribed, that the first party of assailants 
on the sovereign power was innocent 
and immaculate as compared with that 
last party which overturned the throne, 
beheaded the king, sacked the cathe- 
drals, and made of our churches stables 
for their cavalry ; and, finally, rioted on 
the fatness of the land, and by pillage 
and robbery, and extortions of the 
grossest kinds, reduced the inhabitants 
of England to beggary and starvation !* 





* A very able pamphlet has appeared, called ‘‘ The Progress of the Revolutions of 
From page 28, we extract the following passage, which should 


appeal to the good sense or to the fears of every individual :— 


‘«* Now do the people hope for a cheap government ! 


Let them read the testi- 





mony of those who favoured Reform in earlier days, and afterwards lived under it: 
—‘ This ship-money was generally misliked: myself was then a collector for it in 
the place I lived in. I remember my proportion was twenty-two shillings, and no 
more. If we compare the times then, and the present in which I now live, you shall 
see a great difference even in assessments, the necessity of maintaining our armies 
requiring it: for now my annual payments to the soldiery are very near, or more 
than, twenty pounds ; my estate being no way greater than formerly.’— Observations 
on the Life and Death of King Charles, by W. Lilly, Student in Astrology. 

** Walker, in speaking of grievances experienced from the Committees, as they 
were called, says, ‘ To historise them at large would require a volume as big as the 
Book of Martyrs. The people are now generally of opinion, they may as easily find 
charity in Hell as justice in any Committee ; and that the King hath taken down 
one Star-Chamber, and the Parliament hath set up a hundred.’ 

‘« « These Committees are excellent sponges, to suck money from the people, and 
to serve, not only their own, but also the covetous, malicious, ambitious ends of 
those that raked them out of the dunghill for that employment.’—Hist. Independency. 

“ If any one has leisure, it would be worth his while just to look at a catalogue 
raisonné of placemen under the Commonwealth, given in the same work: it would 
make a monarchist’s mouth water. We must, however, add the concluding para- 
graph :—‘ Besides these offices, commands, and gratuities, every member of the 
House of Commons is, by their own order, allowed four pounds per week a man; 
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Have they not, also, before their eyes 
the appalling history of the French 
revolution, of which not half the crimes 
have been yet laid bare to the eyes of 
the curious in such matters? Still, 
from the histories already published, 
even from that of Sir Walter Scott, 
superficial as it is, it will be seen how 
the Constituents gave way to the Gi- 
rondists, and they in their turn to the 
Montagnards, till the gutters in every 
street of Paris ran with blood, and 
every dwelling was suddenly converted 
into a house of mourning fora son, a 
husband, a brother, butchered by the 
slow hands of the revolution? Every 
sign—and they have been plentiful ; 
every warning—and they have been 
often repeated ; every consideration — 
and Lord Grey and his colleagues are 
men of high rank, ample property, and 
large stakes in the country —has called 
on the ministers to pause, and retrace 
the course they have been so insanely 
following, — but in vain ! 

The most steadfast supporter of the 
Reform bill in the House of Com- 
mons, and one who, not only by the 
subtlety of his arguments, his logical 
powers, but the splendour of his lan- 
guage, has drawn all eyes upon him, 
who is regarded as the cleverest and 
most able of the friends of the minis- 
ters, and who is listened to with deep 
attention and much curiosity by the 
opposition, is Mr. Thomas Macaulay. 
His papers in the Edinburgh Review, 
easily distinguishable for their pecu- 
liarities and their sparkling antitheses, 
had been much read and much ad- 
mired; and he entered the House of 
Commons with an acknowledged re- 
putation. Mr. Macaulay is an ardent 
admirer of the American constitution, 
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is about to become the historian of the 
Parisian revolution of 1830, and is at 
heart a republican. He delivered four 
speeches on the Reform bill previously 
to its being committed, and on the 
occasion of Lord Chandos’s motion he 
gave utterance toa fifth. All his ar- 
guments are founded on certain postu- 
lates, which he assumes to be incontro- 
vertible axioms. Sir John Walsh has 
ably defined the main principle of his 
arguments : 


“* Reviewing the history of our country 
through the long vista of ages,—re- 
marking the steady advance which it has 
made in all the acquirements of intellect, 
of the arts, of science,—dwelling upon 
the increase of its wealth, upon the 
diffusion of its intelligence, and upon 
the ameliorations which, at successive 
periods, have been effected in its insti- 
tutions,—he arrives at the conclusion 
that this is a similar alteration, called 
for by the irresistible demand of the 
growing wants and desires of the nation. 
Pursuing an obvious but not less strik- 
ing analogy between the growth of com- 
munities and of individuals, he tells us 
that time has brought one of those 
periods of inevitable change, resembling 
the different stages of life in the human 
frame; he assures us that we can no 
longer acquiesce in our ancient modes of 
government, more than the man can be 
satisfied with the rattles and playthings 
of the child. As he considers that this 
change is called for hy the advancing 
march of society ; so he inculcates that 
prompt compliance with the irresistible 
demand will be attended with a vast 
corresponding improvement. Restored 
harmony between the people and their 
institutions ; a cordial union between 
the different classes in the country; ‘a 
long series of tranquil and happy years, 
in which we shall have a popular govern- 


which amounts to one hundred and ten thousand pounds per annum,’ Would it 
have been high treason to call them pensions on the Civil List? 

“ Hume says, ‘ It appears that the late King’s revenue, from 1637 to the meet- 
ing of the Long Parliament, was only 900,000l. :’ in 1657, the whole of ‘ the taxes 
might, ata medium, amount to about 2,000,0001. a-year ; a sum which much ex- 
ceeded the revenue of any former King. Cromwell died more than 2,000,0001. in 
debt, though the Parliament had left him in the treasury above 500,000/., and in 


stores the value of 700,000l.’ 


*“* And yet Hobbes, in his Behemoth, when describing the temper of the people 
of England at the election of 1640, says, ‘ He was thought wisest and fittest to be 
chosen for a member of Parliament, who was most averse to the granting of subsi- 
dies, or other public payments.’ (So it was in 1830.) The people must have been 


astonished at their first efforts in economy 


“‘ Among other ‘ evil influences,’ he stated, ‘ the great power that an interested 
and factious party hath in the Parliament, by the continuance of the votes of the 
Bishops and Popish Lords in your Lordships’ House.’ 

_ “* The fomenting and cherishing of a malignant party throughout the whole 
kingdom.’ For this speech he received the thanks of the House of Commons.” 
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ment and a loyal people, —in which 
war, if war be inevitable, shall find us a 
united nation, of years pre-eminently 
distinguished by the decrease of public 
burdens, and by those species of peace- 
victories which, more than the most 
splendid military successes, contribute 
to the true prosperity of states and the 
glory of statesmen ;’—these are among 
the rewards of obedience he promises to 
us. On the other hand, nothing can be 
more fatal than the attempt at resistance, 
—nothing more blind, rash, and infa- 
tuated, than the slightest opposition to 
this mighty power. ‘ The feeble cries 

of individuals will be lost in the uproar 
of the torrent; and they who seek to 
stem its violence will be destroyed and 
swept away by its resistless force.’ He 
traces the fate of Charles I. and of Louis 
XVI. to no faults of character in them, 
and to no unjustifiable violence in their 
destroyers, but to the mere endeavour to 
stand still while society , was pressing 
on. His spirit of improvement is an ir- 
ritable and revengeful deity, punishing 
with relentless severity the crinfe of re- 
sistance to its absolute will. Obstacles 
cannot stop, but they may exasperate it. 
Under such provocation, it may assume 
an aspect only distinguishable by a nice 
philosophical discernment from that of 
the spirit of destruction. It may pro- 
ceed to the accomplishment of its objects 
through blood and massacre ; the over- 
throw of the throne, the prostration of 
the aristocracy, riot, confiscation, and 
the entire dissolution of social order. 
Such are the penalties which Mr. Ma- 
caulay denounces against those,— such 
is the fearful 1 responsibility ,— such the 
tremendous risk, which they incur, who 
do not agree in his views of the Reform 
bill, and who have the temerity to de- 
clare their own opinions, and to act 
upon their own judgment. 

“ This attempt to paraly se all resist- 
ance, by proclaiming the invincible cha- 
racter of the op posing force, reminds me 
of one with whom Mr. Macaulay will 
not be affronted at being compared, al- 
though it is with one who did contrive 
to guide and to govern most despotically 
public opinion itself. How often have 
we read in the bulletins of Napoleon 
similar declarations of the futility and 
madness of op position, and of the irre- 
sistible ascendency of his destiny! Yet 
the snows of Russia and the plains of 
Waterloo furnished another to the long 
list of proofs that there is no earthly 
power,— neither that of military genius, 
nor of despotic sway, nor of democratic 
violence, nor, alas! that of reason and 
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virtue,— habitually and permane ntly in- 
vincible.’ 


And the summary of his last oration 
was to the following effect :* 

“ From all time the city of London 
had been of great importance in the 
struggles of party or of the people; 
and it had generally, by the force of 
its power, decided those struggles ; but 
it would be absurd to think of making 
a law to regulate a power which was 
only to be dreaded when all law was 
at an end: as long as the rule of law 

continued, the power of London would 
only consist of the number of votes it 
had in that house; when law was at 
an end, the power of London would 
consist of 1,500,000 men, and of that 
power there was nothing to deprive it: 
as long as regular government existed 
the metropolis was, in fact, weak ; but 
when the course of regular government 
was disturbed, the metropolis possessed 
and could employ a vast and over- 
whelming force. . . * 
The cause of all commotions in states 
had been, that the natural and artificial 
powers did not correspond with each 
other: that had been the case with the 
government of Greece and Italy. It 
was no new principle; it had been 
laid down by Aristotle; it had been 
maintained and exemplified by Machi- 
avel. Its effects in the earlier ages 
were well known. In the last century 
it had produced the French revolution; 
in this, the cry for reform. The danger 
was in struggling to resist that alter- 
ation which had been rendered neces- 
sary. That danger this bill was in- 
tended to rectify. It gave to the people 
a place in the government, like that 
which it must have in society ; and was 
it not a most monstrous argument to 
say, because a great natural power 
existed, it should have no political 
power associated with it?) Was it for 
them to create dissension, where none 
had yet appeared? This bill was 
meant to be a great deed of reconcili- 
ation — would they deprive it of that 
character? would they make it produce 
heart-burnings, instead of peace? It 
was the object of the government to 
frame a measure,as final as any human 
measure could be — would they make 
it short-lived? Was it to be the first 
business of the reformed House of 
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Commons to discuss a new measure 
of reform? The gentlemen opposite 
had predicted frequently, that this set- 
tlement of the reform question would 
not be permanent; they now took the 
greatest pains to accomplish their pre- 
diction. He agreed with them in their 
dislike and dread of change, as change, 
and he should bear many practical 
grievances rather than attempt a change ; 
but when a change had become abso- 
lutely necessary, he thought it should 
be full and effectual. It was dangerous 
to change often. The constitution was 
more injured by frequent tamperings 
than by a great revolution. If no 
members were now given to the me- 
tropolitan districts, they would have 
clamours for members for them in the 
first session of the next parliament ; 
and if gentlemen believed, as they pro- 
fessed to believe, that the new parlia- 
ment would be more democratical than 
the present, the alteration would be 
larger. The question, then, was, whe- 
ther they should pass the Reform Bill, 
not only not perfect, but in such a state 
as was sure to engender discontent? 
He should support the proposition to 
give members to the metropolitan dis- 
tricts, not only because members ought 
to be given, but because the majority 
of that house were now on their trial 
before the country; and it was for 
them now to prove whether they were 
sincere or not; whether the pledge they 
had given in last October, to support 
the principle and the leading details 
of the Bill, was now to be redeemed.” 

Such is the member for Calne’s sys- 
tem, as embodied in his speeches. 
They are diversified, as Sir John Walsh 
well observes, with some episodes in 
the shape of attacks upon Sir Robert 
Peel and upon the late government, 
which occurred so regularly as appa- 
rently to induce the Right Honourable 
Baronet to imagine, as may be inferred 
from his expression “ sweltering ve- 
nom,” that he was the object of a 
cherished and rooted dislike. But the 
probability is, that Mr. Macaulay, con- 
sidering himself (as well, in truth, he 
may) the most able and eloquent man 
of his party, looked upon Sir Robert 
Peel as the only antagonist worthy of 
his excellence, and determined to run 
a tilt against him. The member for 
Calne, amid all his attractive oratory 
and declamatory displays, argues for 
political fatalism; and to prove his 
position, he ransacks all works of 
ancient and modern learning — he 
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brings all the elements, and all the 
sciences, and all the demonstrations of 
nature to his aid. Appeals to expe- 
rience are appeals to our self-delusion 
—appeals to history are appeals to 
musty almanacks replete with preju- 
dice and deception—appeals to the 
well-working of present institutions 
are appeals to ignorance, which is 
satisfied with moderate fruition, when 
by other elaborations of those institu- 
tions, ameliorated by improvements, 
golden harvests await us. All these 
rational arguments are brushed reck- 
lessly aside. Present prosperity is a 
molehill to the mountain of felicity 
which exists in his E] Dorado dream. 
Necessity, necessity governs all things. 
Human nature is progressive, and its 
onward and silent pace as much de- 
fies all human obstacles, as do the 
myriads of everlasting stars which per- 
form their given revolutions in the 
firmament. The government of Louis 
XVI., he says, was positively better 
than that of Louis XIV., yet it was 
less in accordance with the times, and 
consequently it fell. Although Philip 
de Comines declared that the English 
were the best-governed people in the 
world, still Montesquieu, after they 
had undergone amazing improvements, 
asserted, that though “they had been 
so well governed, they might be still 
better governed.” Thus, too, in his 
last speech upon Lord Chandos’s mo- 
tion, he argues that because London 
had been of great importance in all 
struggles of the people, it would be 
absurd to deny it that, which by riot 
and rebellion it could win for itself. 
This is the argument of “ Necessity,” 
with a vengeance. Improvement, too, 
has long since bidden adieu to the 
ranks of the aristocracy; it has fairly 
turned its back on monarchy,—its 
movements are exclusively marching 
towards democracy. This inverts the 
order of improvement which prevails 
in America. While their prosperity 
depends on establishing an aristocracy 
—whether of wealth, of landed posses- 
sions, or of ancient blood, is all one 
for our present remark — which they 
are rapidly realising, Mr. Macaulay 
endeavours to prove that the converse 
of that position is only applicable to 
England. Democracy and moral and 
political improvement are synonyms, 
and a pure republic (the most Utopian 
of all forms of government) is the acmé 
of human perfection. “He is fully 
convinced that the time has arrived, at 
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length, when a great concession must 
be made to the English democracy.” 

These doctrines are pernicious. Who 
is to be the arbiter of the Necessity 
which is to overturn all existing insti- 
tutions, and force them to give place 
to others fashioned after his own recipe 
for improvement? The demagogue 
would make mighty necessities of his 
own, and “the real sterling movements 
would soon have a great number of 
counterfeits.” His theory is unnatural ; 
but supposing it were not anomalous, 
still it is difficult and dangerous. With 
man his history and progression shew 
that the moral transcends the material. 
“The fulcrum of his lever,” says the 
Baronet, “ rests upon the preceding 
achievements of his species. We are 
wiser than our ancestors, not because 
we are individually superior to them, 
but because we know what they knew, 
and we add to it what we ourselves 
acquire. Could a generation be sud- 
denly divorced from its records, re- 
membrances, and traditions —could a 
draught of the waters of Lethe be given 
to it, it would be wretched and con- 
temptible: it could not exist, but 
would perish miserably, if thrown 
upon its own single resources.” The 
peculiarity and privilege of the human 
species is, that it conquers the present 
exigence by the experience of past 
ages. 

Mr. Macaulay argues that nations 
are uniformly progressive in ameliora- 
tion, and that nothing can retard the 
impulsive movement. But, unfortu- 
nately, there are barriers and stops 
on the road of improvement—there are 
checks and eddies and back-currents 
in the stream of civilisation. If this 
last were indeed continuous and pro- 
gressive, would not Cairo be the Rome, 
and Babylon the Paris, and Athens the 
London, of the earth? The member 
for Calne, however, looks to the grand 
Necessity which is to impress every 
human institution with its sign, and 
those institutions are to obey its man- 
date as though it were the cabalistic 
command of a magician. He dwells 
on the growth of communities, without 
saying any thing of their decay; he 
speaks of dock-yards in the Hebrides 
as extensive as those of Liverpool, and 
of manufacturing towns in Galway as 
large as Manchester. But what if 
Liverpool should become a heap of 
ruins, like Carthage — if England 
should become a word of bygone repu- 
tation, like Tyre, the commercial mart 
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of the ancient world? This is an hypo- 
thesis, it may be said. We reply, look 
at Bruges and Venice. 

States make and mar their own for- 
tunes. If they rise, they become the 
glory —if they fall, the derision of 
mankind. Who thinks of Carthage 
now, though she sent her vessels to the 
Cassiderites, and ordered forth the 
celebrated expedition set forth in the 
Periplus of Hanno. Who gives a 
moment of reflection to Tyre or Sidon? 
Who shall be presumptuous enough to 
say that England shall be saved from 
their doom? And who shall predict 
that the Reform Bill shall not consum- 
mate this fate for England? The com- 
merce of this nation may escape to 
other lands. America is a young coun- 
try, full of energies, offering every 
bounty to adventurers, and on the 
watch for gaining what it can from 
the superabundance of other nations. 
France has not yet arrived at its fulness 
of political energies or its agricultural 
maturity. Russia, with yet greater 

owers and capacities, is only with- 
1eld from procuring commercial influ- 
ence by being in the predicament of 
the infant Hercules in its cradle. 

Because England has risen from 
barbarism to civilisation, from poverty 
to affluence, by its own energies, the 
member for Calne supposes that no- 
thing can impede it in its course 
towards further improvement and ulti- 
mate and crowning perfection. The 
actuating principle is to be the Reform 
Bill. We have already said, that 
nations retrograde as well as advance. 
“ We find,” says Sir John Walsh, “ no 
arallel for the present state of things 
in any former period of our own his- 
tory: that our situation is critical—the 
edifice of our prosperity lofty indeed, 
but its foundations somewhat preca- 
rious ; that we are surrounded by na- 
tions jealous of our greatness, and 
anxious to rival our commerce; and 
that we refuse to adopt his (Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s) conclusions, or to consider 
the measure as tending to good, from 
the mere fact that it is clamorously 
demanded by a power which we may 
not be able to resist.” It is the pro- 
vince of despotism to coerce opinion ; 
and Mr. Macaulay’s republic, based 
upon predestination, would be the 
worst of tyrannies. The Turk sees a 
fire or the havoc of the pestilence, and, 
exclaiming that the will of God must 
be obeyed, he allows his house to fall 
a sacrifice to the one, and himself and 
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family to the other. The Mussulman 
yields, as he conceives, to irresistible 
Necessity — and the member for Calne 
submits to the same mysterious power. 

The Baronet and ourselves agree 
with Mr. Macaulay in the fact, that in 
England is presented a general move- 
ment in favour of democracy. The 
question is, Will democracy be favour- 
able to the circumstances or the for- 
tunes of England? Will such a con- 
summation not cause “the most exten- 
sive retrograde movement known since 
the fall of the Roman Empire? The 
movement we have mentioned is akin 
to a revolution, if not politically, at 
least morally — but we think in both 
senses. The general idea is, that revo- 
lutions are just as necessary in states 
as earthquakes or thunderstorms in the 
physical world, to clear away impurities 
of soil and atmosphere. This is a false 
creed. Revolutions are dreadful dis- 
eases, and a succession of them are 
forerunners of death. Look at France: 
she is worse now than she was pre- 
viously to 1789; indeed, that period, 
with all its drawbacks, was one of 
comparative prosperity and comfort. 
England is in its national structure 
little calculated for internal ruptures. 
“ Our wealth, our power, our com- 
merce, our credit, are all founded upon 
the permanence of our institutions.” 
Having arrived at a very high state of 
civilisation, we deal principally in ar- 
ticles of luxury and factitious exigence. 
In case of civil commotion or political 
explosion, our workshops would be 
hushed, our manufactories shut up— 
all business would become stagnant. 
The capital which supports them is an 
artificial creation: men of substance 
would be scared away; banks would 
stop payment, or close their counters ; 
insurance offices would become ciphers ; 
savings’ banks would be pillaged for 
political purposes. This consumma- 
tion would follow that same necessity 
which forced the enactment of the 
Reform Bill. 

We cannot avoid quoting the admi- 
rable observations which close Sir John 
Walsh’s pamphlet : 

“‘ The fundamental difference of prin- 
ciple between the disciples of Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s school of philosophy and our- 
selves is this: they consider that the 
whole progress of society is a progress 
towards pure democracy ; and that the 
only problem to be solved is the suitable 
apportionment of the infusion of demo- 
cratic spirit to the stage of advance at 
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which a people have arrived. We be- 
lieve that that state of society is actually 
the best, actually the most fitted to call 
forth the varied excellences, the hidden 
powers and talents, the diversified en- 
dowments of social beings, which con- 
tains, indeed, a large mixture of the ele- 
ment of democracy, but in which it is 
not the predominant and exclusive prin- 
ciple. We think that a community in 
which individual liberty is unrestrained, 
and the rights of property secure,—in 
which industry and intelligence may 
acquire great wealth,—in which wealth, 
character, and talent may achieve 
honour and = rank,—in which the 
dignity of hereditary nobility balances 
the importance of official power,— in 
which all the liberal professions are 
esteemed, yet none unduly preferred,— 
in which genius and literature are appre- 
ciated and cherished,—we think such a 
community preferable in all respects to a 
more democratised state. We are con- 
vinced that a society containing these 
inequalities of condition, these gradations 
of ranks, these lofty eminences which 
may be scaled, these successive prizes 
held out as inducements to the varied 
exertions of different classes, disposi- 
tions, and talents among her members, is 
superior to the plane level surface of de- 
mocracy. We think that a society so 
constituted would be more cultivated, 
refined, ingenious, liberal, learned, and 
wise, than one founded upon the basis of 
republican equality. We think that in 
such a state the energies would be more 
awakened ; the higher faculties of mind 
and intelligence more called forth; a 
greater number of the qualities and at- 
tributes of intellect and taste elicited : 
that, in fine, man would he more pro- 
gressive under such institutions than 
under those of democracy. We believe, 
therefore, that the object towards which 
these innovations tend is not an im- 
provement, but a deterioration. Were it 
attainable, it would be an exchange for 
the worse. 

“ The politicians of Mr. Macaulay’s 
creed are very fond of holding up the 
United States to us as a pattern; and, 
while they admit some of the advantages 
I have dwelt upon, they contrast with 
them the greater happiness and comfort 
of the body of the lower orders as a 
balance. I have no ill will to America. 
I believe the Americans to be a spirited, 
active, intelligent, thriving people, who 
are destined to act a great part on the 
theatre of the world. As long as they 
preserve their present constitution, and 
find it suit them, I am well contented 
that they should keep it. As, in my 
own country, I like a variety of ranks 
and conditions ; so, over the globe, it 
seems to me most agreeable to the de- 
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sign of the Great Author of Nature that 
there should be a diversity of laws and 
forms of government, producing, on a 
more extended scale, a similar result, 
viz.,—a variety of shades of national 
character, degrees and descriptions of 
excellence. But, with regard to their 
reasoning on America, they invert cause 
and effect most completely. The work- 
ing classes are not happier, more easy 
and independent in their circumstances, 
in the United States, because they live 
under a Republic; but the institutions 
of democracy are practicable there, and 
have hitherto been found consistent with 
order, because, from the peculiar condi- 
tion of society, the working classes are 
better off. The well-being of the la- 
bourer or workman is no immediate re- 
sult of the laws under which he lives: 
for he is equally flourishing and pros- 
perous in Canada (a colony “of our own, 
governed by a constitution of our mi ik. 

ing), and in New South Wales, or Van 
Diemen’s Land, which have no repre- 
sentative system whatever. 

«« In all colonies settled in favourable 
climates, or new, rich, unappropriated 
countries, which have surmounted the 
early difficulties and privations of their 
first establishment, and which enjoy, 
under any political system, protection of 
property and person, and equal laws, 
the working classes will possess great 
advantages. over those in old and. ad- 
vanced communities. Against the single 
example of the United States we quote 
the whole history of democracy: the 
turbulence and distractions of the Greek 
states ; the overthrow of the liberties of 
the Roman commonwealth ; the con- 
fusion of the Long Parliament, followed 
by the iron sway of Cromwell ; the hor- 
rors of the French rev olution ; the fee- 
bleness and anarchy of the South Ameri- 
can Republics :—we read one unvarying 
tale, the despotism of the many occasion- 
ing the misery of all, and terminated by 
the absolute power of the few. It is 
repeated from Athens to Bogota. 

“Such, then, is our justification in 
the strenuous and persevering opposi- 
tion we have given to this measure ; 
such is our defence against the charges 
of selfishness, of narrow-mindedness, of 
bigotry, and hostility to the march of 
national improvement. 

‘‘We believe in the progressive na- 
ture of man. 

“We conceive that extensive, sudden, 
and experimental innovation is diametri- 
cally opposed to the principle of this 
progressiveness, W hich, in every art, 
science, and path of human intellect, is 
gradual, and rests upon the foundation 
of what has been already accomplished. 

‘* We wish that our nation should con- 
tinue to take the lead in the mighty race. 
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**We think that a democratic form of 
government, could it be permanently 
established, or even a great increase of 
the democratic spirit, far from accele. 
rating her advance, would be a retro- 
grade step. 

** We are convinced that the attempt 
to establish such a government in this 
country would lead to anarchy and con- 
fusion,—that it would be the wreck of 
her institutions, her property, and her 
civilisation,—that she would never re- 
cover the shock, but sink into a weak 
and second-rate state. 

“We feel persuaded that the Bill in 
progress, giving so vast an accession to 
the democracy, conferring a right of 
voting amounting to universal suffrage 
upon the swarming and often discon. 
tented population of London and all the 
great manufacturing towns, while it 
greatly adds to the number of their re- 
presentatives, introducing a constant 
source of national jealousy, by need. 
lessly altering the proportions of mem- 
bers between the three kingdoms, giving 
to the turbulent peasantry of Ireland 
and their hostile leaders a vast addition 
of weight and power, is utterly incom- 
patible with the institutions of the 
monarchy and the peerage, 

“ We think that it would substitute a 
democratic republic, perfectly incompe- 
tent to provide for the security of pro- 
perty, or to attain any of the great ends 
of government. 

‘* Entertaining these rooted opinions ; 
confirmed in them by all which has 
occurred and is occurring round us ; be- 
lieving that we are opposing ourselves, 
not to national improvement, but to na- 
tional ruin, we have no doubtful or 
middle course. 

** We cannot consent to wave our just 
right to the free declaration of our con- 
victions. We should not be acquitted 
by our consciences in relaxing our 
efforts because our adversaries tell us 
that they are unavailing. We will not 
surrender our judgment to this ex parte 
assertion of an irresistible demand, and 
an over-ruling necessity. We impugn 
not the motives of others ; but what 
may be madness in them would be guilt 
in us.” 


We had written thus far when we 
received our copy of the North Ame- 
rican Review; and on turning to the 
first article, on “ Reform in England,” 
the very first words which strike us are 
the following: ‘ Should we venture 
an opinion as to the precise state of 
mind with which ministers regard the 
Bill, we should say they would not 
lament to have it defeated by a small 
majority!” Our readers thus see that, 
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republican though the reviewer be, he 
agrees altogether with what we have 
already said in regard to the sincerity 
of the ministry. 

The reviewer then proceeds to lay 
down a lucid exposition and some 
cogent reasoning in regard to the 
measure, which demand the deepest 
attention from every observer of the 
spirit and progress of reform in En- 
gland. Even he is staggered, more 
than John Smith of Midhurst, at the 
momentous import of the measure. 
“It tasks the apprehension,” says he ; 
“ it excites the imagination. We can- 
not sit still, and behold unmoved this 
mighty operation in human affairs. 
The experimentum in corpori vili~the 
fate of East Retford, and Grampound, 
and Cricklade, and Aylesbury — might 
be discussed here without emotion. 
But this is the experimentum crucis. 
It IS THE OPERATION OF LIFE OR 
DEATH ON A MIGHTY EMPIRE.” If we 
uphold the Whig ministry, and their 
desperate scheme becomes law, the 
choice of alternatives will not be left 
us—our doom will be certain, and 
that doom will be DEATH. 

The question of reform is an Ame- 
rican question; for their principal 
commercial connexion is with this 
country. What remains of her foreign 
trade will also be affected by the state 
of her markets. The “three glorious 
days of Paris” did incalculable mischief 
to her trade with France, since it was 
then impossible to dispose of the very 
best bills upon the French capital, or 
elsewhere. To give an idea of the 
loss sustained in the year 1830 by the 
United States, their export of cotton 
to France fell short of the preceding 
year by one-third. 

The North American reviewer lays 
it down as a broad assertion, which by 
his arguments he shews to be incon- 
trovertible, “ That it will be found, 
in the practical operation of the bill, 
should it as it now stands become a law, 
that of itself, and unattended with other 
great measures of reform in the consti- 
tution and administration of the coun- 
try, not one of the evils of which the 
people most complain will be remedied, 
while the Bill stops far short of its 
own principles!” The ministers boast 
of laying down a uniform rule, and on 
this point they have spoken in the 
loftiest tone of a simulated disinterest- 
edness. Mr. Croker, however, admir- 
ably exposed their paltry sophistry, 
and the unfairness of their proceedings 
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with regard to Appleby and Midhurst : 
the more considerable place is dis- 
franchised, because it belongs to Lord 
Lonsdale; the smaller, though with 
only 1400 inhabitants, is still reserved 
in Schedule B, as a compensation to 
Mr. John Smith for the pain he under- 
went when the Reform Bill acted as 
an exhauster to his lungs. But the 
boasted uniformity is no uniformity at 
all. All is inequality, because every 
thing is attempted to be established 
on averaging calculations. Thus towns 
differing materially in population have 
the like number of members. The 
same thing with counties. And be- 
tween counties with two, and boroughs 
with two members, the disparity will be 
a fortiori more egregious. Lord Gran- 
ville Somerset, on moving for a new 
district of boroughs in the county of 
Monmouth, stated that the population 
of the three northern counties, North- 
umberland, Cumberland, and Durham, 
taken together, supplied one member 
for every nineteen thousand persons, 
whereas the three counties of Monmouth, 
Glamorganshire, and Brecknockshire, 
yielded only one in twenty-four thou- 
sand. To this Lord John Russell re- 
plied that, in arranging the system of 
representation, his majesty’s ministers 
did not affect to have settled the just 
proportion between the population and 
the number of members in every case ; 
and that if an addition were made to 
the representation, he could assure 
Lord Granville Somerset that greater 
irregularities could be pointed out than 
that of Monmouth. This admits that 
irregularities exist even in this system, 
which vaunts of being established on 
the basis of population. Will Lanca- 
shire, with one member for forty-eight 
thousand inhabitants, be satisfied when 
other counties have members in the 
ratio of one to nineteen thousand? 
Will London with its density of popu- 
lation, or Liverpool with its one mem- 
ber for seventy thousand inhabitants, 
be satisfied when other boroughs send 
one in one thousand, or one in sixteen 
hundred. Great differences, again, 
exist between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The last, which contains one- 
third of the population, will scarcely 
remain satisfied with only returning 
one-sixth of the members. 

To all this the ministers exclaim, 
“ Prescription!” Is not the Reform 
Bill, however, the enemy to prescrip- 
tion? How then can they blow hot 
and cold—have prescription and no 
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prescription in the same breath? How 
can they break through prescription for 
one portion of their Bill, and claim the 
safeguard of that same prescription for 
the remainder? What we, moreover, 
ask, will be the consequence when, 
under the regulations of the Reform 
Bill, questions are lost by small majo- 
rities in the House of Commons? An 
outcry will be immediately raised, 
that had the representation been regu- 
lated by the ratio to population, differ- 
ent and beneficial results would have 
been effected for the country. Then 
will a clamour be excited and kept up 
for an authentic representation of the 
nation. And what other way remains 
for this, but dividing the country into 
districts according to population? The 
combination of the ratios of population 
and wealth has something plausible in 
it: for it was one of the provisions of 
the constitution after the revolution of 
1789 in France. But this failed. To 
apportion representation according to 
property, the legislature must decide 
by the amount of taxation. Then will 
it come to pass that, as larger districts 
bear greater taxation than smaller, so 
the poor man of the former will parti- 
cipate more largely in the constituent 

ower than the rich man of the latter. 

Ir. Burke has already exposed the 
fallacy and viciousness of this plan ; 
and we opine that the rich man of the 
present generation will coincide with so 
wise and perspicuous-sighted a person 
as Mr. Burke. Besides this, property 
cannot always be represented as such ; 
for men of property are guided as much 
as men of no possessions at all by 
internal conviction or prejudice ; and 
two millionaires will be seen taking the 
opposite sides of the same question, 
since they consider political perfection 
to consist in the carrying into law of 
totally different questions. If all rich 
men were to be placed in a class, 
after the plan of Servius Tullius, they 
would nevertheless be divided into 
parties of opposed opinionists and 
politicians, similar in temper and 
feeling to those of the unennobled 
or the poor. This actually is exem- 
plified in the House of Lords. Wealth 
must always, spite of every effort to 
curb its ascendency, have that power 
which is wholesome for its existence. 
Beneath it in society are the frugal and 
poor, but principled and conscientious 
class; and as its members are always 
against civil convulsions, so they side 
with their superiors in worldly condi- 
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tion. The industrious mechanic is just 
as anxious as his Grace of Northumber- 
land that property shall be safe, and 
the accumulations of assiduity and 
frugality be protected. If the Reform 
Bill is carried, geographical divisions 
will of necessity be speedily proposed ; 
for by this method alone can be 
ascertained the authentic will of the 
people. 

But this authentic expression of their 
will cannot be had without a remodifi- 
cation or subversion of the House of 
Lords. The barons stood formerly as 
a political body on the merits of mili- 
tary service. They are one estate of 
the realm by the sanction of tradition. 
But the military service by which tra- 
dition says they gained their seats, 
and were constituted into a house, is 
no longer necessary. Prescription is 
their only claim to the power which 
they politically exercise, But, say the 
Reformers, we will have no rotten 
boroughs, no corporations, no tenure 
of the elective franchise by prescription. 
This must be based on actual popula- 
tion, added to actual property. Why 
then destroy one estate of the realm 
which is upholden by prescription, 
and allow another to remain which is 
based (according to the Reformers’ 
creed) on that very sandy foundation? 
The Bill, therefore, stops short of its 
own principle, which is, that anomalies 
and absurdities in government shall 
be destroyed, and that government 
shall be constituted according to “the 
sense of the people ;” which “ sense” 
will not be satisfied with the universal 
acquiescence that has hitherto up- 
holden the British monarchy and the 
House of Lords, but is guided by the 
results of arithmetical calculations and 
mathematical demonstrations. Thus it 
follows that what Lords Grey, Althorp, 
and John Russell, have so repeatedly 
said from their seats in parliament, 
that the Reform Bill is a definitive 
measure, and must give the utmost 
satisfaction to the country at large, 
is at variance with truth. Mr. Canning 
said that the English government is a 
mixed and limited monarchy, and that 
the House of Lords is a necessary estate 
of that monarchy. This is not reason- 
ing, but mere dictatorial assertion. If 
innovation is once commenced, the 
charm of prescription is destroyed ; 
and if the Whigs fall into general dis- 
esteem, and the Tories are too weak 
as a body to reassume the reins of 
government, (which they will be after 
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the popular returns into the House of 
Commons), who shall stop the daring 
progress of speculative politicians and 
lawless adventurers, that will fashion 
government according to their own 
fantastic schemes of perfection; or, 
following the suggestions of their self- 
ish views, will make it a golden po- 
marium for themselves and their par- 
tisans. In the hours of desperate in- 
novation, the more violent parties will 
always gain a temporary ascendency — 
brute force will for a time be para- 
mount to reason. Thus it was in the 
time of the Mountain party in the 
Convention of France; and thus, in 
our own civil war, Fairfax, Manchester, 
and the moderates, were constrained 
to make way for Oliver Cromwell and 
his band of desperadoes. History is 
regarded with contempt both by the 
military usurper and the speculative 
demagogue. Fearful will be the pre- 
dicament of the House of Lords if the 
Reform Bill passes into a law, for that 
will lay down a precedent for violation 
of existing interests and prescriptive 
rights, which in the eye of our common 
law have a most sacred character; and 
the issue will be, that cunning, treachery, 
rapine, avarice, ambition, and demo- 
cracy, will watch their auspicious occa- 
sions for destroying and laying in the 
dust the holiest, the most efficient, and 
the best of our national institutions. 
This is no exaggeration. Did not 
the Mountain party, as Levasseur de 
la Sarthe, its recent vindicator, tells us, 
determine that the property of the rich 
should be sold to supply the exigencies 
of government and the wants of the 
less prosperous? Their plea was ex- 
pediency—a word which has always 
been used by tyrants and ruffians, for 
the worst of purposes. That was the 
cool determination of the revolutionists 
and anarchists of France: will the re- 
volutionists and anarchists of England 
prove more moderate in their desires 
and their actions, when opportunity 
shall have placed the commensurate 
power in their hands? The former 
most unfortunate country has voted 
for abolishing the House of Peers, and 
their decree was executed without any 
consequent civil commotions. And 
every thing tells us, that a reformed 
parliament will make but slight pro- 
gression ere the subject of a senate 
in lieu of a House of Peers, will be 
mooted. Then if the monarch be 
weak, and the minister backed by a 
revolutionary mob, perhaps a large 
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batch of peers may be made (as in 
France} to carry that question; and 
the law of the reformed House of Com- 
mons for abolishing our peerage, will 
also be promulgated without causing 
any convulsion in the state. And even 
supposing that a commotion were to 
follow, what harm would it effect to 
the ruling party? The aggrieved no- 
bility, if they proceeded to the length 
of rising in rebellion, could get no sol- 
diers for their ranks ; and a war cannot, 
we fancy, be well carried on without 
soldiers. After the House of Peers has 
been voted “ useless and dangerous, and 
therefore to be abolished,” will come 
the consideration of the utility of king- 
ship. The very arguments which have 
been used in favour of the Reform 
Bill, will be used against the royal 
dignity. ‘When kingship was esta- 
blished, it was useful and necessary ; 
now if the people say it is not neces- 
sary, the reforming ministry and the 
reformed House of Commons must 
stand up on behalf of the unerring 
judgment of the people, and vote 
against the further existence of the 
crown. The king has certain defined 
duties to perform: he sends and re- 
ceives ambassadors, makes treaties, 
leagues, and alliances, peace and war— 
has a negative on the acts of the legis- 
lature, is generalissimo of the army and 
navy, is the fountain of justice and 
honour, the arbiter of commerce, the 
supreme governor ofthe church. Sup- 
pose that our present most gracious 
king were to die immediately after the 
passing of the Reform Bill, and that 
the democratic party were trium- 
phant, the obvious question which 
would be discussed would be, that 
it was monstrous to suppose that 
the Princess Alexandrina, being a 
child, could not perform the func- 
tions of her high office. Oh, but 
would say the Conservatives, if they 
might be allowed to open their mouths 
at all—oh, but why not appoint a 
regency? What! would exclaim the 
Radicals—let the queen receive all 
the large perquisites of office, and 
allow a locum tenens to supply her 
place? No, no; if a locum tenens can 
supply the office for a year, he can for 
twenty: so down with the queen, and 
up with the president! Then how 
would fare the church? The bishops 
sit as temporal peers in the House of 
Lords : no Catholic sits there, nor any 
dissenting teacher is allowed a seat on 
their bench. The dissenters (Catholics 
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included), however, are more in num- 
ber than the Protestants. Will the 
reformed parliament allow the church 
in minority to be represented, and not 
that in the majority? Those who have 
upholden this Bill cannot, will not. 
Here, too, nothing can be said of an- 
tiquity and prescription, for the Roman 
Catholic religion is of far older date 
than the Protestant. Then, too, as to 
the property of the church. That which 
is in its present possession will be 
taken away from it, as remorselessly 
as the Irish tithes are from the owners ; 
and that which by Henry VIII. was 
confiscated, and given out to different 
families, will be reclaimed by the ra- 
pacious harpies of reform, who know 
nothing of prescriptive rights and an- 
tiquity of possession, but every thing 
of utility, in their application. The 
universities will be thrown open to all 
comers, whether believer or infidel. 
The colonies will be lost to the mother- 
country, for the colonists, not being 
men of pre-eminent talent, or bustling 
demagogic characters, will not be able 
to obtain admission into the House of 
Commons. The American revolution 
shews that colonies must either be 
represented or become free. England, 
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in this respect, under the blessings of 
the Reform Bill, will find itself in a 
dilemma. If they are not represented, 
as we have just said, the colonies will 
inevitably become free. If they are 
represented, the members will be dele- 
gates; and, acting for the exclusive 
benefit of their respective constituen- 
cies, in the immediate welfare of which 
the other members of the House of 
Commons cannot feel a direct sym- 
pathy, they will be forced by the resi- 
dent proprietors to so conduct them- 
selves as to enable the colony to declare 
its freedom at the earliest moment. 
The trade of England then will suffer 
materially, and she will be gradually 
brought to bankruptcy. And thus, 
after having been on the pinnacle of 
of national greatness, her impotent 
name will become a by-word and a 
scorn among the people of the earth. 

We conclude by calling on the 
House of Peer s—by every endeared 
remembrance, and every holy tie — by 
the blessed hope of saving their chil- 
dren from begg gary, and their country 
from ruin —to reject the Reform Bill; 
or, if that cannot be done, at least to 
take the venom from its sting. 


IFESTATIONS OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 


No. III. 


BY THE REV. 


EDWARD IRVING. 


( Conclusion.) 


I wovu.p come far short of a true 
and faithful account of this solemn 
matter, did I leave my readers with 
the impression that we had merely 
received one of the many gifts enu- 
merated in the list given by the apos- 
tle, while I believe that we have re- 
ceived that which is the root and the 
stem of them all, out of which they all 
grow, and by which they are all nou- 
rished. It is, I believe, the same form 
of utterance which was first given to 
the Church on the day of Pentecost, 
for her strengthening and enlargement, 
to the end she might be taught by the 
Holy Ghost, and trained up from 
childhood into the estate of manhood, 
when, in the various members, the 
various gifts and capacities appeared. 
Let it be observed how the prophet 
Isaiah, prophesying of this (Isa. xxviii. 
9—14; compared with 1 Cor. xiv. 21), 


declareth that God was to use this 
method for training up weaned chil- 
dren into the estate of manhood, at a 
time when the Church in general would 
be running after the strong drink of 
man’s doctrines, commended with all 
the forms of lip-eloquence and natural 
understanding. To bring discredit 
upon all which human argument, and 
to cast down the hypocritical spirit of 
man from the usurped place of divine 
authority, God declareth that he would 
speak with stammering lips, precept 
upon precept, and line upon line, after 
the manner of a nurse to her weaned 
child ; all the while giving forth, in this 
contemptible way, under the guise of 
this “foolishness of God,” the “ rest 
and the refreshment” wherewith those 
weary of the uncertainty and perplexity 
of man’s teaching, might be brought to 
rest in the very truth of God, separate 
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and away from the manner wherein it 
was expressed. But to make certain 
that it was all the while from God, 
words of a tongue were added to it, 
which neither speaker nor hearer (ex- 
cept in the case of Pentecost) under- 
stood, and which, to every man who had 
confidence in the speaker as an honest 
man, yea, and from the very manner 
of it, was proof enough that it was 
supernatural. Even so now, in a day 
when we have as many sects, and sys- 
tems, and gospels, as we have able 
and ingenious preachers—when men 
are attracted, not by the truth of God, 
but by the eminency of the preacher, 
by the oratory, the argument, the elo- 
quence, the natural fervour and power 
of utterance,—God, that he might pre- 
pare a church for the stern duties and 
trials which are before her, and sepa- 
rate from her the impurities of man’s 
traditions, whereof she is full, and send 
adrift all speculators in religion, hath 
brought forth the self-same instrument 
out of his armoury, raising up obscure 
persons — weak women and unedu- 
cated men—endowing them with the 
very same gift of speaking in “ other 
tongues,” and with “stammering of 
lip,” and with frequent repetitions, 
“line upon line, line upon line; pre- 
cept upon precept, precept upon pre- 
cept;” and it hath been attended with 
the effect of driving away, in utter dis- 
gust, all but the simple-hearted, single- 
minded disciples, who love the truth 
for its own sake. These it hath ga- 
thered, these it hath refreshed—to these 
it hath taught their infantile and help- 
less condition: it is building them up 
in faith and holiness, it is rooting and 
grounding them in love, and it will, 
like good food strengthened as we 
need it, bring the Church unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the sta- 
ture of the fulness of Christ. Those 
things which are the popular objections 
to the work, viz. the unintelligibleness 
of the tongues, and the inartificial style 
of the utterance in English, and the fre- 
quent repetitions, are, in truth, the very 
marks of its identity with that which 
is prophesied of by the prophet Isaiah, 
and described by the apostle Paul. 
And before leaving this, I may observe, 
that the effects also which it hath pro- 
duced are the very effects prophesied 
by Isaiah, and experienced by the 
apostle; viz. the gathering out from 
the Jewish Church of a remnant ac- 
cording to the election of grace, by 
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whom the nations might be evange- 
lised, and the stumbling of all the 
rest, according to the word of Isaiah 
in the same place, “that they might 
stumble and fall back, and be snared 
and taken.” So will it prove, yea, 
and hath in a manner already proved 
amongst us, to be for the rising ofa 
few and for the falling of many in 
Israel ; and for a similar end, the end, 
viz. of standing up against and by force 
of holiness, exposing the sevenfold 
coverlet of hypocrisy which is in the 
Church, especially that called evan- 
gelical—of detecting the mystery of 
iniquity, the spirit of Antichrist, in all 
departments of church, and state, and 
civil society, literature, and science, 
and art, education, benevolence, and 
religious associations — of building up 
a Church to stand firm and steadfast 
upon the Rock of Ages, when all things 
established are scattered like smoke 
before the wind—and, finally, of 
spreading the members of that Church 
abroad, to carry the full Gospel of the 
kingdom into ali lands, just before the 
hour of the judgment arriveth, as it is 
prophesied in the two witnesses who 
resist Antichrist (Rev. xi.), and in the 
angel who, just before the judgment, 
flies through the midst of heaven, 
“having the everlasting Gospel to 
preach unto them that dwell on the 
earth, and to every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people; saying, with a 
loud voice, fear God, and give glory 
to him, for the hour of his judgment 
is come: and worship him that made 
heaven, and earth, and the sea, and 
the fountains of waters.’ (Rev. xiv. 
6—7.) 

Besides this appeal to the radical 
prophecy of Isaiah, to shew that the 
thing which we have received is the 
very gilt of tongues bequeathed on the 
day of Pentecost, there are one or two 
other considerations quite decisive. 
The character of God in all respects, 
but especially in respect of the giving of 
the Holy Ghost, is contained in these 
words of the Lord: “ And I say unto 
you, ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you. For every 
one that asketh receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened. Ifa son 
shall ask bread of any of you that is a 
father, will he give him a stone? or if 
he ask a fish, will he for a fish give 
him a serpent! or ifhe shall ask an 
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egg, will he offer him a scorpion? If 
ye, then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him ?” (Luke, xi. 9—13.) We asked 
him, we entreated and besought him 
for the Holy Ghost; we met morning 
after morning and confessed our sins, 
and perused his word, and exhorted 
one another, and pleaded the cause of 
his Church before him; we lamented 
and bewailed our low and lost estate ; 
we waited patiently before the Lord at 
all times, and ceased not: and is it to 
be believed that the Lord, instead of 
the Holy Ghost should send us a delu- 
sion of the mind, or a possession of 
Satan? We have not such thoughts of 
God; we know better in whom we 
have believed. Had we gone to him 
without a warrant in his word, had we 
asked for what is above our privileges 
—for what the Church never had, or 
never was intended to have, we might 
have been punished for our profane 
ambition; but asking for the Holy 
Ghost, as he was heretofore possessed 
by the Church, as we are baptised into 
the hope of him—asking this gift for 
holy uses, and asking it in true catho- 
lic love to the whole Church of God — 
which we know in all sincerity and 
purity of conscience we did—we can- 
not think such thoughts of God —we 
dare not—as that he hath cheated and 
deceived us. Neither will we suffer any 
one to make such a thing in our 
hearing. For we can no more bear to 
have it said of God, that he would 
cheat his humble and sincere servants 
asking bread by giving them a stone, 
asking a fish by giving them a ser- 
pent, than we can suffer it to be said 
of any dear friends; but we will ever 
resent such a thing as a most gross 
insult and ignominious slander of our 
most faithful God. Nay, more, we 
believe that he hath such a care over 
us, that if we were to ask any thing 
unworthy of him to grant, or harmful 
to ourselves to receive, he would with- 
hold it, as a father would withhold a 
weapon from his child, however he 
might desire to have it and to use it. 
It is most true, indeed, that our God 
doth visit wicked people with the fruit 
of their own wickedness; and when 
they come to ask and inquire of him, 
setting before them the stumbling- 
blocks of their iniquity, he doth an- 
swer them to their own destruction, as 
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is fully taught in the prophet Ezekiel 
(ch. xiv.) We know, also, that the Lord 
himself doth deceive prophets who pro- 
phesy flattering and smooth things ; yea, 
and he doth sometimes send forth a 
lying spirit into the mouth of many 
wicked prophets, in order to cause the 
people to err (1 Kings, xxii.); and we 
know, also, that the time is coming, 
or, rather, is fully come, when the Lord 
is about to send strong delusion upon 
all Christendom, that they might be- 
lieve a lie—that they all might be 
damned who believed not the truth, 
but had pleasure in unrighteousness 
(2 Thess. li. 11, 12) ; and we are even 
now prepared for the coming forth of 
false Christs and false prophets, with 
signs and wonders, such as would al- 
most deceive the very elect. (Matt. 
xxiv.) These things we know, but 
we stand up fearlessly in the face of 
all men, and say we are not such per- 
sons as the Lord will thus deal with: 
even our enemies being judges we are 
a people of a blameless walk and con- 
versation, who have suffered, and do 
daily suffer, much for the truth’s sake. 
We frequent not the saloons of the 
noble, nor the tables of the rich; but 
our resorts are the house of God and 
the habitations of the poor, to teach 
them the ways of godliness. Against 
whom have infidels, and free-thinkers, 
and heretics of every name, lifted up 
the hand? Who have stood for the 
meaning of God’s ordinances in church, 
and state, and social life? Who have 
maintained the integrity of the faith as 
it was once delivered to the saints? 
Who have wrestled for it?’ Who have 
suffered the loss of good name, of ho- 
nourable place, of friends, and of kin- 
dred, as we have done? We do not 
boast in this, but give God the glory; 
but we are forced to make mention of 
it, in order to prevent the slander and 
malice of our enemies from prevailing 
with the simple-minded. 

There is another consideration, which 
would be stronger than all these put 
together with this suspicious genera- 
tion, which examineth religious ques- 
tions as an Old Bailey lawyer doth a 
thief. It is this, that the universal no- 
tion current in the Church concerning 
tongues was, that they were always un- 
derstood and merely used for preaching 
in ; and, therefore, this thing cannot be 
imposture, for it is like nothing that men 
looked for under the name “ gift of 
tongues,” but the very contradiction of 
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all their notions. Now no one doth 
strike a man a blow upon the face and 
call him a liar, when he is going to palm 
himself upon him as an old friend and 
acquaintance. Imposture it cannot be, 
for it offendeth all, imposeth upon no 
one. Secondly, it cannot be deception, 
for it begins by opening the eyes of 
every one, and setting us all to rights 
upon the matter of the gift of tongues 
in the Church. And, thirdly, it cannot 
be from Satan, because it leads men 
from a popular error, that tongues were 
merely given to preach in, and brings 
them to know a great truth of Scripture, 
that theyare for communion with God, 
and edification of the soul in holiness, 
Now Satan is a hider, and not an ex- 
poser of the truth —a leader from God, 
and not a leader to God. These things 
I cannot pursue into their details ; but 
it is an argument of great force. 

It appears from the narrative given 
above, that the doctrine which had 
power to revive the manifestations of 
the Spirit in the body of Christ, which 
is the Church, is the doctrine of our 
union with him by the Holy Ghost,— 
the union between the Head enthroned 
in power and glory and the members 
on the earth encompassed about with 
infirmities and temptations. In virtue 
of which union we, though weak and 
mortal in the flesh, are quickened in 
the Spirit with all power to put forth 
and manifest the office and virtues 
which are resident in Him. This doc- 
trine of “ the power of his resurrec- 
tion” hath not been preached in the 
Church since the days of the primitive 
Church as it hath been preached with- 
in these few years: with the know- 
ledge the putting forth of the power 
did cease, and with the revival of the 
one came the revival of the other. 

If it be true, as the Scriptures teach, 
and all orthodox divines have ever 
held, that there is a real union by the 
Spirit between Christ and his Church, 
after the nature of the union between 
the head and the members, which did 
manifest itself in the primitive Church 
by the fellowship of his holiness and 
love, and mind, and power; then, as 
this union dependeth not upon time, 
place, and circumstance, but is spi- 
ritual, and essential to the church, the 
wonder is not that there should in our 
time be the like manifestations of Christ 
in the body as there were in the apos- 
tolical times, but that they should 
ever have ceased: and I feel assured 
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‘that, if the Scriptures are to be taken 


as the rule of Christian faith and the 
principle of all Christian argument, 
the burden of proof lies all upon those 
who maintain they were not intended 
to continue, and not with those who 
expect and believe in their revival ; 
for the word of God beareth one, and 
only one, testimony, which is, that the 
gifts of the Spirit are as much the pro- 
perty of the Church as are the graces ; 
nay, that these two are not separate the 
one from the other, but the outward and 
inward forms of the same in-dwelling 
of Christ. Wherever the gifts of the 
Spirit are mentioned in the Scriptures, 
they are spoken of as part and parcel 
of the Church’s endowment, until the 
time of her perfection come, and 
never divided from those moral and 
spiritual graces, which all confess to be 
of a permanent endurance. For ex- 
ample, in the institution of Christian 
baptism, the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
which Christ had entered into by going 
to the Father, and shed down upon the 
disciples in the form ofcloven tongues of 
fire, is promised as the end and reward 
of that Holy Sacrament, in connexion 
with repentance and remission of sins. 
“ Repent, and be baptised every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For 
the promise is unto you, and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our God 
shall call.” Now, no one doubteth 
that Christian baptism doth convey to 
the believer the gift of repentance or 
change of mind towards God, and the 
remission or putting away of our sins 
by the regeneration of the Holy Spirit 
of Jesus ; and why should they 
doubt that it doth convey also the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost for speak- 
ing with tongues, and prophesying, and 
other supernatural manifestations of 
power; seeing that this, no less posi- 
tively than the other, is held forth to 
all whom the Lord shall call to the 
knowledge of his Son. Nay, far more 
specifically and peculiarly do the su- 
pernaturai manifestations of the Holy 
Ghost belong to Christian baptism 
than repentance and remission of sins, 
which are common to us with John 
(Mark, i. 4). They who preach baptism 
as containing no more than regeneration, 
are but disciples of John the Baptist; 
for Christ baptiseth not with water 
(John, iv. 1), but with the Holy Ghost 
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(8), after the manner which took place’ 


on the day of Pentecost (Acts, 1. 5). 
And if the Christian Church be bap- 
tised into the thing which took place 
on the day of Pentecost, we should ex- 
pect to find that same thing everywhere 
acknowledged. to be in her throughout 
the apostolic writings. And so it is. 
After the Church of Jerusalem, which 
was baptised by Christ himself into 
this heavenly gift, cometh the Church 
of Samaria (Acts, viii.), which having 
been evangelised by Philip the deacon, 
and baptised, was not suffered to re- 
main without the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, but, being straightway visited 
by the apostles, was, by the laying on 
of their hands, endowed with power 
from on high. Next comes the Church 
of the Gentiles, first called in the per- 
son of Cornelius, the good centurion, 
and his household (Acts, x. xi.), who, 
having heard the Gospel at Peter's 
mouth, and believed it, were baptised 
with the Holy Ghost by Christ him- 
self, and then with water by the apos- 
tle. Next comes the Church of E phe- 
sus (Acts, xix.), which Paul found 
walking in the power of John’s bap- 
tism of repentance and remission of 
sins, but as yet entirely ignorant of 
that work of the Holy Ghost, which 
began from the day of Pentecost, upon 
all of whom, having laid his hands, 
they spake with tongues and prophe- 
sied. Besides these, we can specify 
the Churches of Galatia, among whom 
Paul “ ministered the Spirit and 
wrought miracles” (Gal. iv. 5); and 
the Church of Corinth, whose endow- 
ments are given at length (1 Cor. xii. 
xiii. xiv.); and the Church of Rome 
(Rom. xii.) ; and all the Churches to 
which Peter’s catholic epistle was 
addressed (1 Pet. iv. 10, 11.) By 
these instances, against which there 
cannot be brought one instance to the 
contrary, it is put beyond question, 
that to be baptised with the Holy 
Ghost, and to put forth supernatural 
powers of the Divine nature, both in- 
wardly in the holiness and enjoyment 
of the soul, and outwardly in the 
works of the Church, is as truly an es- 
sential privilege of the Christian Church 
as to be washed from her sins in the 
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blood of Christ, or to be born again of 
water and of the Spirit, or to feed upon 
the flesh and blood of Jesus Christ. 
And that it was the experience of all 
the churches, as well as of those in- 
stanced above, to be endowed with 
power from on high, and to manifest 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost, is put be- 
yond question by incidental expres- 
sions, occurring everywhere throughout 
the apostolical writings. For example, 
in writing to the Corinthians, among 
whom the gifts were in full exercise, 
Paul saith, “ That in every thing ye 
are enriched by him, in all utterance, 
and in all knowledge; even as the 
testimony of Christ was confirmed in 
you; so that ye come behind in no 
gifts, waiting for the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” This shews that 
“ utterance and knowledge” was the 
seal and confirmation of the preached 
and believed Gospel, and that the gifts 
of the Corinthians were common in the 
churches, so that they were nothing be- 
hind the rest, and that the end of the 
knowledge, utterance, and gifts, was to 
keep them waiting for the coming of 
the Lord. Again, “ Apostles, pro- 
phets, evangelists, pastors, and teach- 
ers” (Eph. iv.)—gifts from the true 
Christ—are declared to be by him 
given “ for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ,” until 
it come to its perfection, and to the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ; that is, until the body be com- 
pleted in all its members, until the 
number of the elect be accomplished. 
Again, “ tasting of the heavenly gift,” 
and “being made partakers of the 
Holy Spirit,” and “ the power of the 
world to come,” all of which signify 
the supernatural power, are classed 
among the first principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ, in company with the 
enlightening of baptism, and the nou- 
rishment of the word, and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, &c. (Heb. vi.); and, 
finally, in Cor. xiii., it is expressly said, 
that speaking with tongues and prophe- 
sying, and the other gifts, still continue, 
until “ that which is perfect be come ; 

and that this is now come, no one but 
a self-blinded fool will dare to aver. 
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ISRAEL D'ISRAELI, ESQ. 


Opposite, in easy chair, sits Israel D’Israeli, one of the patriarchs of the author 
tribe. His name indicates the nation from which he has sprung, but there is 
nothing else Jewish—in the ill sense of the word, we mean—about him. 
That he is imbued with some of the spirit of the most recondite Jewish literature, 
is evident by many an indication, vocal to the intelligent, scattered throughout his 
amusing works. 

We mean not the slightest offence by this reference to Mr. D’Israeli’s 
original race; but we cannot help remarking it as a curiosity in literature, that 
among all the writers of the present day there is none who has so thoroughly 
imbibed the English feeling of affectionate regard for our history, even in its 
most minute branches, whether literary or political, or is so deeply impressed 
with a reverent love for all the great institutions of our country, as the gentleman 
before us. No Tory Doctor of Oxford is a warmer champion of the good old 
cause—not Anthony Wood himself a more unwearied searcher into the history 
of our literature. This we cannot help thinking a highly honourable trait. It 
was curious enough to perceive, in his late controversy with Lord Nugent, a 
descendant of the Grenvilles and Temples arraying himself with the enemies of 
Church and King, and a Hebrew of the Hebrews, whose ancestors, in the days 
of the great struggle against both, were wanderers over the earth, and would 
certainly have been rejected with marked indignation by the cavaliers and high 
churchmen of the days of Charles, raising his pen in zealous defence of the 
martyr. It is very unnecessary to say to those who have observed the works 
of Lord Nugent and Mr. D’Israeli on which side of the controversy the victory 
has rested. 

D'Israeli has almost wholly escaped the two miseries which have formed the 
subject of his most amusing works. He has not mixed in the quarrels, nor has 
he been involved in the calamities of authors. His course has been prosperous 
and quiet, from agreeable youth to respectable old age. [lis future biographer 
will not have any materials to found “ interesting anecdotes” upon, which is 
beyond question one of the pleasantest things that can be said of any man. 
His literary mélanges will always be referred to as the most curious collections 
of anecdotical lore ever bronght together, and his historical and political com- 
positions justly regarded as works in which the trivial traditions of gossip, 
which have generally passed current as history not to be contradicted, and been 
invested with all the pomp of sonorous periods, or the ornaments of graceful 
diction, are exposed to a searching scrutiny, supported by the most multifarious 
reading and indefatigable consultation of authentic documents. Our acknow- 
ledged Toryism does not draw from us this panegyric. If we were to write on 
the same subjects as those which have occupied the pen of Mr. D’Israeli, it is 
highly probable that we should differ in many instances from his conclusions 
upon characters and events; for our propensities are by no means so strongly 
biased towards the house of Stuart. We are more of the mind of old Daniel 
Burgess (we believe, or some other celebrated punster of his time), who observed 
that the Scriptures themselves were against the party of King James, because 
although the original name of the founder of the chosen nation was Jacob, 
yet was the nation called after his adopted title Israel. They were called 
Israelites, said Dan, because the Lord would not allow them to be called 
Jacobites. One, at least, of the descendants of Jacob, we find, does not believe 
in the correctness of this comment. 

We hope that the blanda senectus of Mr. D’Israeli may yet be employed in 
those agreeable labours for which his reading and information so admirably fit 
him. And when he at last retires from the scene, as we all must do, will he not 
leave an heir behind him, even Benjamin the son of his right hand, who with the 
pen of a ready writer indite:h tales and novels, greatly by the 





‘* Spinsters in the sun, 
And the free maids ”— 
admired and extolled? By the way, it is not entirely off the chances that we 
may, in this gorgeous Gallery of ours, exhibit the figure and countenance of the 
author of Vivian Grey, with a brief biography. In the mean time we bid his 
father adieu, with every demonstration of respect. Peace be with him! 
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THE SHIPPING INTEREST, SILK MANUFACTURE, AND 
GLOVE TRADE. 


Aw ample period of trial has passed 
away since those navigation laws which 
England so long boasted of and wor- 
shipped as the basis of her maritime 
power and the cement of her magnifi- 
cent empire, were consigned to the last 
home of mortality — since they were 
destroyed by parliament, as the mur- 
derer is by the public executioner. 
They were not parted with like a valu- 
able friend whose favours were needed 
no longer—like a faithful servant, worn 
out and incapable of farther usefulness ; 
the separation called forth no tear of 
sincere grief, or common-place expres- 
sion of decent civility; but they were 
annihilated amidst derision, hooting, 
and exultation, as though they had 
been a pest to society, a ruinous drain 
on national wealth and prosperity. An 
ample period of trial has passed away 
since that system of colonial and com- 
mercial policy under which England 
had enlarged herself into the first of 
empires was doomed to ignominious 
extinction by parliament, amidst roars 
of laughter and thunders of applause, 
elicited by the jokes and invectives of 
such men as Lord Goderich and Mr, 
Huskisson. 

Nature regarded with disdain the 
puny immolators of law, and abolished 
not her statutes with England ; cause 
and effect entered into no new relations 
in imitation of Whig and Tory; Truth, 
in stern majesty, cast from it the 
epithets “ antiquated” and “ exploded,” 
and remained what it had been from 
the Creation ; therefore the unholy work 
of destruction, though led by a general 
confederacy of reviews and newspapers, 
shared in alike by Whig and Tory, 
greeted with national enthusiasm, and 
triumphantly carried to completion al- 
most without foe or impediment, has 
produced a harvest of loss, ruin, and 
misery. 

The shipping interest was necessarily 
plunged, by its loss of protection, into 
bitter suffering, which has exhibited 
through this long period a melancholy 
uniformity, not broken by a single hour 
of profit. In vain did Mr. Huskisson 
and his soothsaying brethren prophesy : 
the golden shower never fell ;—in vain 
did the House of Commons vote and 
newspapers swear: the prosperity they 
manufactured never reached the waste 


of capital sustained by the ship-owners. 
The latter have struggled in the waters, 
and, like men in their hopeless condi- 
tion, caught at every straw—now called 
on Tory, and then on Whig, for assist- 
ance—in this moment denounced free 
trade, and in that trimmed and truckled 
to it—laid hold of enemies — aban- 
doned friends — attacked, supplicated, 
and courted the parents of their cala- 
mity; but no hand has been stretched 
out to save them. Hostility and sub- 
mission, manly exertion and disgrace- 
ful sycophancy, have been alike fruit- 
less: Whig and Tory, parliament and 
press, with not many exceptions, have 
treated them with equal disregard or 
enmity. 

After having long acted as though 
they had in despair resigned themselves 
to their fate, they apparently have re- 
solved on another effort, and the mo- 
ment is well chosen. Another heavy 
infliction hangs over them, from which 
they assuredly will not escape if they 
be silent and inactive. Certain of the 
reciprocity treaties have so far expired, 
that the time has come for taking the 
field against their renewal. Neither a 
month nor a year will suffice for dis- 
abusing and enlightening the public 
mind, or acquiring as much strength in 
the legislature as will insure from it a 
fair hearing : determined and incessant 
must be the efforts of the ship-owners, 
or the sources of their suffering will 
assume a permanent character, and be 
no longer open to discussion. 

Because they have presumed to de- 
liberate on their grievances and peti- 
tion the throne, the Treasury press has 
been furiously assailing them. It has 
only put forth fiction and sophistry, 
which have been repeatedly refuted ; 
but as it has drawn them from a pretty 
long slumber, they pass with this 
thoughtless generation as very convin- 
cing novelties ; it is therefore necessary 
to bestow on them again refutation. 
Nothing new can be said of the ques- 
tion; but the truth ought to be conti- 
nually rung in the public ear, until at 
least it be fairly comprehended. 

We live under what is intended to 
be a free government—that is, one 
which will give the subject protection 
from wrongs and redress for grievances. 
Political liberties and privileges are in 








object only means for obtaining such 
protection and redress, and in so far as 
they are inefficient, they are but worth- 
less names and shadows. While, how- 
ever, subject and ruler, in these incom- 
prehensible days, vie with each other 
in clamouring for their extension, they 
are made ends, that they may be de- 
stroyed as means. The people are to 
elect and tyrannise over the House of 
Commons; but this House is not on 
any account to investigate and remove 
their grievances, if the latter be not 
comprehended in some matter of poli- 
tical privilege or party profit. They 
are to put the aristocracy under their 
feet, and change their institutions daily ; 
but they are to be wholly prevented 
from moving the legislature to inquire 
into the causes of their insolvency and 
misery. The social edifice is to be 
demolished, and hacked into some- 
thing superbly new; the last finish is 
to be given to liberty, but the great 
objects which alone could give it value 
are to be swept away; the House of 
Commons is to be reformed in so ex- 
quisite a manner, that it will be utterly 
disabled for redressing the substantial 
grievances of the people in detail, and 
therefore in the aggregate. Thus, the 
form of liberty is given, that the essence 
of tyranny may be established. Ever 
since the mock Whigs became dictators 
to the Tory ministers, almost every 
petition of the community which has 
telated to such actual and grievous 
evils, as it is the great end of political 
liberty and privilege to procure a re- 
medy for from the legislature and 
executive, has been by both treated 
with stern disregard. At this very 
moment, when such an uproar is made 
for rendering popular freedom bound- 
less, its cabinet and newspaper parents 
insist that the grievances of the ship- 
owners, silk and glove manufacturers, 
Ke., shall not be inquired into or no- 
ticed: the boundless freedom is to be 
an end—a worthless gimcrack, by 
which its owner may indeed be made 
an instrument of party and faction, but 
which he is never to use for the pur- 
pose of procuring redress for his own 
personal wrongs—relief from bank- 
ruptcy, hunger, and wretchedness. And 
what is the plea? The mandate of 
government: ministers are determined 
that a certain system shall be perse- 
vered in—that the policy which dis- 
tresses and starves the people shall not 
be altered, therefore liberty and privi- 
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lege are in essentials to have no opera- 
tion. 

In this manner our nominally free 
government is virtually perverted into 
an odious tyranny, and no part of the 
community has suffered more from it 
than the ship-owners. Again and again 
have the latter implored parliament to 
inquire into the causes of their suffer- 
ing, and to receive from them conclu- 
sive proof that this suffering originated 
in grievous wrong inflicted on them by 
government; and as often have they 
met with contemptuous and insulting 
refusal. When it is openly avowed 
that the system of pleading the resolu- 
tion of government in bar of the sub- 
stantial exercise of freedom — of prac- 
tically suppressing parliament in the 
more important of its functions— of 
making the will of the crown a reason 
for disregarding the right of the subject ; 
it becomes the sacred duty of every 
man who wishes to see the government 
a free one in reality, to make common 
cause against it with the petitioning 
portions of the community. The ques- 
tion is made a general one, affecting all 
equally on a point of the first import- 
ance. It must be observed, that the 
case of the ship-owners differs essen- 
tially from that of every other com- 
plaining interest. They do not say 
that they are smarting under a com- 
mon evil—that they merely suffer from 
a system which scatters suffering im- 
partially and equally on all; but they 
aver that they are denied privileges 
which the rest of the community 
enjoys, and are the victims of criminal 
injustice. They pray not alone for 
relief from distress, but also for the 
redress of heavy wrongs inflicted on 
them by their rulers, and fair partici- 
pation in the rights and boons enjoyed 
by the whole population save them- 
selves. 

Another mighty reason with me for 
supporting the ship-owners is this : — 
their complaint reaches very far beyond 
their own interests; it maintains that 
the national honour has been tarnished 
—that the sacred rights of the empire 
in matters which bear directly on its 
existence, as well as weal, have been 
wantonly sacrificed. This complaint 
involves a momentous public question, 
which ought to be better understood 
by all than any other, but which is 
more the object of misrepresentation, 
falsehood, concealment, and party ani- 
mosity, and therefore less understood, 
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than any other. Public men and par- 
ties labour, in guilty union, to repel 
correct knowledge of it from both 
themselves and the country. The time 
is approaching when the shameful sur- 
render of national right, benefit, safety, 
and existence, made by the reciprocity 
treaties, must be reclaimed or confirmed 
for ever. 

If farther reason were necessary, I 
could find it in the conviction that the 
boasted “improvement” of the naviga- 
tion laws, which is so ravishing in the 
eyes of Whig and Tory (shame to both!) 
that they are squabbling for the honour 
of its parentage, exhibits such disgrace- 
ful ignorance, criminal inconsistency, 
indefensible injustice, and barbarous 
invasion of the rights and property of 
the subject, as, I am sure, have no pre- 
cedent. Nothing could save it from 
national execration but the brute force 
of party union, servility, and profligacy. 

ie can be denied by no man, that 
disjoined, divided, and scattered as the 
parts of the British empire are, they can 
only be preserved as a whole by the 
command of the ocean. On such com- 
mand hang our colonies — our vast and 
valuable transmarine possessions. If 
ever any other nation or confederacy 
of nations be able even to rival us in 
naval power, the empire must be in a 
greater or smaller degree dismembered. 
While colonies must pass with naval 
power, it also must pass with them 
into the hands of eneinies: the loss of 
maritime supremacy must be that of 
colonies, the loss of either must be that 
of both, and the loss of both must make 
it practicable for foreign foes to divide 
Ireland from Britain. In time of war 
maritime supremacy is essential for 
protecting our commerce, keeping fo- 
reign markets open for our manufac- 
tures, and preserving the nurseries of 
our seamen; and in time of peace it is 
the great cause which restrains at least 
one nation from becoming a destructive 
assailant. It is drawn from our com- 
mercial navy, and can have no other 
source. 

This, I say, can be denied by no 
man, and on it the old navigation laws 
were founded. Their primary object 
had little to do with the “ exploded” 
principles of commercial policy, against 
which so much drivelling nonsense is 
uttered ; it was not to benefit trade or 
the ship-owner, but to enlarge and mul- 
tiply nurseries of seamen for the sake 
of national preservation. To this ob- 
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ject they made trade and every thing 
subservient. Of course, in judging of 
it, we are not to inquire whether the 
doctrines of free-trade be true or false ; 
the question is, are nurseries of seamen 
essential for the protection and exist- 
ence of the empire ? 

Mr. Huskisson and his brethren, 
while they distinctly admitted the va- 
lidity of this object, gave to the navi- 
gation laws a totally different one. 
They avowedly re-modelled these laws 
on the principle of making navigation 
subservient to trade, and to render it 
their object to sacrifice nurseries of 
seamen in any degree which the re- 
tention or increase of trade might call 
for. 

I need not assist any discerning man 
in judging of the “ Improvement,” in 
respect of object. 

The old navigation laws, to compass 
their object, used these means. They 
gave the ship-owner, as far as possible, 
a monopoly of the colonial trade. In 
the foreign trade, they imposed as much 
extra duty on the foreign ship as dis- 
abled her for taking lower freights than 
the British one; practically they did 
precisely what the system of protecting 
duties does in regard to manufactures 
— they subjected foreign ships, as this 
system subjects foreign cottons, wool- 
lens, hardware, &c., to a duty for the 
protection of the native producers. 

Every man must see, that in respect 
of the carrying trade they only differed 
from what is called Mr. Huskisson’s 
protective system, in the single point 
of colonial monopoly: of course the 
only thing necessary to bring them into 
harmony with it, was the admission of 
foreign ships into the colonies, on pay- 
ment of the 30 per cent, or other pro- 
tecting duty, which Mr. Huskisson and 
his colleagues declared ought to be 
levied on foreign commodities gene- 
rally. In the foreign trade they had 
already established the system. 

Well, what did the “ Improvement” 
do? It actually swept away every 
vestige of protecting duty in both the 
colonial and the foreign trade !—in 
both it placed the foreign ship on an 
equality touching duty with the British 
one, which necessarily exempted her 
wholly from protecting duty. At the 
time when Mr. Huskisson professed to 
establish a system of universal protec- 
tion, declared that all the population 
had a right, in regard to taxation, to 
protecting duty, and distributed such 












duty to all beside as a right, without 
excepting the inhabitants of the colo- 
nies, he would not grant the ship- 
owner a farthing! This goes beyond 
what the maddest economist ever called 
for; not only Adam Smith, but Mr. 
Ricardo and his disciples, admit that 
a protecting duty, equal in amount to 
the difference between British and fo- 
reign taxation, is both just and neces- 
sary. 

Ts the ship-owner so circumstanced 
that he needs not the protection granted 
to others? He needs it more than any 
other member of the community. In 
the cost of what is virtually his raw 
produce, he is in a worse situation than 
any other capitalist ; machinery cannot 
serve, and natural advantages are 
against him: independently of taxes, 
the foreigner in various countries can 
build and navigate for much less, and 
therefore accept much lower freights, 
than he can do. The destructive com- 
petition in which he is involved in 
some trades must govern his freights 
in all; in the nature of things he can 
obtain no higher freights in the coast- 
ing and colonial trades, than he can 
obtain in that with Prussia, Sweden, 
and Hamburgh. 

In peace the ship-owner is bound to 
general losing freights ; and what would 
be his case in war, of which we are 
annually in danger? In a war with 
France, the cost of most articles con- 
sumed by him, and also of insurance, 
would be greatly raised, while in ge- 
neral it would be little altered to his 
competitors ; insurance of cargo would 
be so much higher in his ship than in 
a foreign one, that the difference would 
be equal to no small part of his freight. 
In consequence he would be entirely 
driven from the trade with America, 
and nearly all Europe ; moreover, great 
part of the East India, and no little 
of the West India, trade would pass 
from him, and his Canada trade 
would be largely reduced by the 
advantages which Baltic timber would 
gain over Canadian. While war would 
operate thus ruinously against him, by 
immensely increasing the advantages 
of his competitors, it would have little 
of such effect on the other members of 
the community who enjoy protection ; 
many of them would gain more from it 
on the one hand, than they would lose 
on the other. Nevertheless their pro- 


tection can be augmented at pleasure ; 
but to him alone this is prohibited by 
NO. XXVII. 
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national treaty: if in war it be seen 
that he must run his ship almost with- 
out freight to balance to the shipper 
the difference between insuring in a 
foreign and a British vessel; or that 
the foreign ship can take a freight 
which will do little more than pay the 
insurance on his, he can have no 
remedy: the duty on foreign cottons, 
woollens, &c. can be raised at any 
time; but on foreign ships solemn 
treaty declares that, no matter what 
the necessity may be, it shall not be 
imposed. 

The protecting duties of the rest of 
the community operate far more grie- 
vously against the ship-owner, than the 
foreign corn-growers, manufacturers, 
&c., on whom they are intended to fall. 
It is avowed that the latter have such 
advantages in lightness of taxes, cheap- 
ness of materials, &c., that the duties 
only place them on a level with their 
British rivals. But the ship-owner has 
no such advantages; the whole mass 
of these duties falls on him by in- 
creasing the cost of every thing he uses, 
and he has no equivalent. Thus he 
practically pays a grinding tax to the 
rest of the community, from which it 
is exempted ; and his own government 
deals far more harshly with him than 
it deals with foreign capitalists of all 
descriptions. 

Speaking with reference to the em- 
pire alone, that great interest which 
forms the chain to bind it together, 
constitutes its life-blood, and without 
which it would be little better than a 
disjoined mass, capable of being broken 
to pieces, and appropriated by enemies 
at pleasure, is treated in a totally dif- 
ferent manner from the other interests, 
which, however valuable they may be, 
have no especial connexion with the 
means of national defence and exist- 
ence. And these are some of the 
points of difference : 

1. The “ Improvement” casts this 
interest out of Mr. Huskisson’s pro- 
tective system ; it singles it out as the 
only one to be forced, without protec- 
tion, into unfair, unjust, and ruinous 
competition with foreign rivals and 
enemies. 

2. While prohibitory duties are 
granted to the cotton, woollen, hard- 
ware, and other trades, which need no 
protection, because they can undersell 
the world, the “Improvement” will 
not grant a farthing to this interest, 
although it needs protection more than 
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any other, because, from various causes, 
great part of the world can undersell 
it. 

3. While other interests can have 
their protection increased at pleasure, 
the “ Improvement” binds government, 
by solemn treaty with other nations, 
from giving any protection to this in- 
terest, no matter how urgent the neces- 
sity may be. 

4. War must injure this interest far 
more than any other, if we look alone 
at risk and insurance; yet it is made 
the only one to which in time of war 
no protection can be given. The 
“Improvement” must disable it for 
competing at such time with its rivals, 
and thereby cut off the nurseries of 
seamen to a great extent at the moment 
when they will be needed for national 
defence ; nevertheless it binds govern- 
ment from taking any measures for 
enlarging or preserving these nurseries, 
however inadequate they may be for 
manning the navy. It must in the first 
year of war most seriously reduce the 
naval power of the empire. 

5. By the protecting duties given to 
other interests, the one in question is 
sacrificed to them. These duties not 
only operate as an oppressive tax on it, 
from which the rest are exempted, but 
as a heavy protecting duty enjoyed 
by its foreign rivals against it. The 
“ Improvement” virtually levies a 
grievous discriminating duty on the 
British vessel, to benefit the foreign 
one. 

Speaking with reference to the rights 
of the subject, the ship-owner stands, 
amidst his Majesty’s subjects, the only 
victim to whom protecting duty is 
denied. The manufacturers who can 
undersell the world, the inhabitants of 
the colonies, and even of the East 
Indies, enjoy that protection which to 
him is despotically refused. Through 
this he is practically subjected to a 
grievous tax, from which the rest of 
the community is free; and his rulers 
place him in a much worse situation 
than they place either the ship-owner, 
or the corn-grower, manufacturer, &c. 
of foreign nations. 

This is the “ Improvement,” the 
miserable bantling, for which a father’s 
claim is preferred by both Whig and 
Tory. Alas! alas! how are the mighty 
fallen! Let us now look at the manner 
in which it is defended. 

The ship-owners are as intelligent 
and able a body as can be found in 
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the country ; their leaders are men who 
on the score of ability have no superiors 
in parliament. Is it likely that such 
men should be unable to perceive the 
causes of their distress—that they 
should know less of their own trade 
than those who know nothing of it 
whatever ? When the ship-owner knows 
from arithmetic that the losing freight 
to him is a profitable one to the 
foreigner, and from auricular proof 
that, if refused by him, it will be 
accepted by the foreigner, is it likely 
that he can be mistaken? When de- 
monstration tells him that freights are 
made losing ones to him in the trade 
with the reciprocity countries by the 
cheap rate at which his rival can navi- 
gate, and that in the nature of things 
they cannot be higher in the coasting 
and colonial trade than they are in 
this, is it possible for him to err 
touching the source of his general 
bad freights? Every man of common 
reason will exclaim— No! the matter 
is so self-evident that it must preclude 
all difference of opinion. Unhappy 
common reason! to thy own confusion, 
attend. 

The ship-owners put forth their case, 
and lo! the Goderiches, Thomsons, 
Humes, Morrisons, and Torrenses, 
Cockney newspaper scribes, shop- 
keepers and mechanics—men who 
hardly know a ship from a porter-butt, 
and who are not better acquainted 
than a porter-butt with the trade of 
the ship-owner— men, too, who in 
point of intellect and intelligence rank 
between the fifth and tenth classes,— 
oracularly declare: These people know 
nothing of their own business and 
circumstances; we, we, we are the 
only great men who are cognisant of 
such matters, and we decide that they 
are utterly mistaken—that the reci- 
procity treaties, instead of injuring, 
hugely benefit them—and that their 
allegations of distress are false, and 
they are in excessive prosperity ! 

Its bloated ignorance and folly form 
the black, impenetrable cloud under 
which party hides its errors and guilt, 
therefore combined parties hail them 
with exultation: what the leaders of 
party say must be concurred in by the 
followers, therefore parliament listens 
with reverential admiration, lavishes its 
applauding thunders on their parents, 
and casts from it with jeers and execra- 
tion the petition ofthe poor ship-owners. 
The newspaper passes them, profusely 











spiced with falsehood and abuse, to 
readers who know no more of shipping 
than its own scribes; it assures these 
readers that they would be mightily 
injured by the granting of what the 
ship-owners crave ; therefore it is adored 
as an oracle, and the unfortunate ship- 
owners are covered with national in- 
dignation. 

To thy own confusion, common rea- 
son, attend! Yet thou wilt have thy 
revenge, if not thy triumph. 

But does the rickety, consumptive 
babe, when it has so many fathers, re- 
ceive no other food than assertion and 
declamation? Can its crazy life be 
saved without the more solid aliments 
of statement and reasoning? Its ma- 
nifold parents, Whig and Tory, real 
and pretended, natural and foster, 
aware of what the questions imply, 
cram the creature with such statements 
and reasonings as the following :— 

It is stated, that the ship-owners 
seek monopoly —are anxious to restore 
an abolished system of general policy. 
This is unmixed, malignant falsehood. 
They only pray for such means of com- 
peting with Scania, as Mr. Hus- 
kisson granted to the rest of the com- 
munity —for the fair extension to them 
of his new system. 

It is stated, that they wish to make 
great profits, at the cost of their fellow- 
subjects. They ask only for the same 
means of making profit which their 
fellow-subjects enjoy ; and that the 
latter may no longer draw unjust profit 
from the sacrifice of both their profit 
and capital. 

It is stated, that the British ship 
endures longer, requires fewer hands, 
and makes more voyages than the fo- 
reign one; and that, therefore, she 
really can be navigated at as cheap a 
rate as the latter. Again and again 
has this been proved to be false; but 
it is still, even in the teeth of official 
information published by Government, 
continually repeated. 

It is stated, that although the ship- 
owner has no protecting duty, he still 
is protected; because he retains the 
coasting, and great part of the colonial 
trade. Protecting duty is given to 
agriculturists, manufacturers, &c., as 
much to keep up their profits as to 
preserve their trade; and they would 
retain the chief part of the latter were 
it wholly abolished. The ship-owner 
Is now in the situation which would 
be theirs, should they lose it: part of 
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his trade has passed from him, he has 
sustained grievous loss of capital, and 
his profit is rendered inadequate in the 
trade which is left him. From the 
want of such duty he cannot obtain 
the profit it gives his fellow-subjects, 
or escape the loss it saves them from. 
If the statement be true, it follows 
that if foreign corn were admitted duty 
free, the agriculturist would still be 
protected, provided he should still be 
able to cultivate great part of his land. 

It is argued, that the reciprocity trea- 
ties cannot injure the ship-owner in his 
general trade, because they only in- 
volve a part of it. This, in effect, 
asserts that freights cannot be reduced 
in the coasting and colonial, by being 
made ruinous in the Baltic trade; and 
it is the same as asserting, that if any 
law should make the cotton manufac- 
turer’s prices constantly bad in his 
London market, it would not affect 
them in the rest of the kingdom. Its 
parents, when they speak in the ab- 
stract, hold directly the reverse: they 
thus, to defend their miserable off- 
spring, cut up their own general creed, 
and maintain what is utterly impos- 
sible. They, however, publish by it 
this shame to themselves: the men who 
thought themselves competent to alter 
the navigation laws, and thosee who 
pretend to be alone competent to judge 
of the alteration, were and are equally 
ignorant of the common-place fact, 
that if freights be eal in some 
trades, they must fall in proportion in 
all. 

It is argued, that the reciprocity 
treaties have rather benefited than in- 
jured the ship-owner, because since 
they were formed the tonnage entries 
of British shipping have increased. Is 
any evidence produced to shew, that 
these entries would not have been 
larger if they had never been heard of? 
Not a tittle. A ship, from inability to 

rocure an outward cargo, sails in bal- 
ast, and here is a saving of time; she 
returns with half a cargo, and here is 
a further saving of time: the voyage is 
a losing one, therefore she is at once 
despatched in ballast on another, with 
no better success. Thus she now 
makes three voyages instead of two, 
and she carries no more goods in the 
three than she formerly carried in the 
two; moreover, she makes less profit 
in the three than she could formerly 
make in the two. In every voyage 
she makes, her tonnage is added to the 
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general entries. Thus she is compelled, 
by want of employment and loss, to 
add more to these entries than she 
would do if fully employed and_pros- 
perous; and this is cited as a proof 
that she is both ! 

But have the tonnage entries of Bri- 
tish vessels increased in the trade with 
the reciprocity countries? They have 
decreased, in the face of an immense 
increase of carrying. Has the number 
of ships and seamen possessed by the 
empire risen? In the face of an 
immense increase of carrying, it has 
declined. Have the means of the 
ship-owner for employing capital, and 
making profit, been enlarged? These 
means have been contracted, his capital 
has been to a vast extent destroyed, 
and his profits are rendered inadequate. 
This, then, is the argument: if the 
treaties sweep your ships wholly out 
of the trade with the reciprocity coun- 
tries, destroy half your ships and sea- 
men, and bind your ship-owners to 
loss and insolvency, they still will be 
beneficial, provided you have an in- 
crease in the tonnage entries of your 
general foreign and colonial trade. 

Hide thy diminished head, common 
reason! and make no vain attempt to 
discredit the new and admirable logic. 

It is argued, that the ship-owner 
ought to have no relief granted him, 
because it would injure manufacturers 
and consumers. He is denied the pro- 
tection which is given to both; his 
capital and profits are taken from him 
that theirs may be increased ; and this 
is just and beneficial: but to place 
him on a level with them, and compel 
them to contribute as much to his 
gain as he contributes to theirs, would 
be, forsooth, unjust and injurious. He 
is practically as much a manufacturer 
and consumer as any of his fellow- 
subjects, yet for their gain as such he 
is to be robbed and consigned to beg- 
gary. Wonderful are the discoveries 
which the present generation flounders 
into, and this is far more comprehen- 
sive than its parents dream of. If the 
argument be true, where is the ground 
for defending the corn-law, or the 
right to any kind of property? If 
manufacturers and consumers have a 
right to the fortune of the ship-owner, 
have they not an equal one to that of 
the landowner and fundholder? From 
the contending fathers of the bantling 
called the Improvement of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, I crave a reply. 
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But the argument is as false as it is 
wicked, in as far as it alleges that a 
proper rise of freights would materially 
injure manufacturers and consumers. 
An enormous part of the gain drawn 
from low freights is monopolised by 
foreigners, and never reaches this 
country. In general, advance of freight 
on foreign corn would be taken from 
its price abroad, but not added to it 
here ; and the case would be the same 
with many other articles. In various 
commodities exported, an advance 
would be charged to foreigners. In so 
far as it would fall on our own popu- 
lation, it would seldom reach the con- 
sumer, or be much felt by the manu- 
facturer. Thus, to a great extent the 
ship-owner is stripped of both profit 
and capital for the benefit of the in- 
habitants of other countries. 

It is argued that the “ Improvement” 
was as much a matter of necessity as of 
expediency. Why? Foreign nations 
were so much dissatisfied with the 
navigation laws, that a change was 
essential for preventing a suspension 
of intercourse with them. Mighty 
sonorous this! but what nations ? 
Russia and Holland up to this hour 
have refused reciprocity — France long 
would not be courted into it—America 
had for many years enjoyed it—and 
Spain and Portugal were silent: as 
these nations had nothing to do with 
the confederacy, of what other did it 
consist? Why, chiefly Prussia! 

Happy John Bull! how expert are 
thy schoolmasters in fabricating fiction 
for thy credulity ! 

Prussia was so much dissatisfied 
with the navization laws, that she 
meditated retaliation, which might have 
suspended all trade with her. Prussia 
was no naval power; her ship-owners 
only formed a handful of her popula- 
tion; she depended principally on 
England as a market for her produce, 
and she excluded English goods to the 
utmost point her own necessities would 
admit of, and almost wholly ; the trade 
with her consisted mainly of the buying 
of her productions by this country. 
Was it likely that she would distress 
her whole population by a useless 
attempt to benefit her handful of ship- 
owners—that she would destroy her 
market for corn, timber, &c., because 
she could not obtain a trifling increase 
of employment for her shipping —that 
from sheer anger she would lash her 
own sides, and take her own com- 
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mercial existence? If even she had 
done all this, England would scarcely 
have felt it. Let it be remarked that, 
had she by retaliatory measures raised 
freights to any extent in the trade with 
her, the consequences would have fallen 
mainly on herself: Prussian corn and 
timber would not have been made 
dearer in this country by additional 
freight than those of other nations ; 
therefore such freight would have been 
paid in a great measure by her own 
producers. 

This is equally applicable to Sweden, 
Denmark, &c. 

To prevent these petty states from 
thus, in a sulky fit, taxing, scourging, 
and destroying themselves, the treaties 
were humbly entered into by the suc- 
cessors—weep, party, over thy withered 
glories !—of such men as Pitt and Fox. 
But why not think of real equality, 
instead of reciprocity? Oh, the latter 
is so fair and equitable. Let us essay 
to discover its beauties by dissection. 
If a reciprocity treaty be entered into 
with a country which has cheaper ships 
than ours, it must be injurious; if with 
one which has dearer, it must be bene- 
ficial ; nevertheless, so knowing are the 
champions of the ‘ Improvement,” 
that they make no distinction, and in 
their eyes one with Prussia must be 
just as advantageous as one with Por- 
tugal, or any South American republic! 

In so far as compulsion went, the 
treaties were only entered into with 
such governments as had much cheaper 
ships than ours. In principle, therefore, 
they were precisely the same as one 
would be by which England should 
bind herself to admit Prussian corn 
and Norwegian timber duty free, on 
condition that her corn and timber 
should be allowed to enter Prussia and 
Norway in the same manner. This was 
one branch of them; and by another 
England opened her colonies to such 
foreign nations as had none, on condi- 
tion that theirs should be opened to 
her. Here was a boon given without 
even a nominal equivalent. It was in 
principle like consenting to receive 
French raw silk and Burgundy duty 
free, on condition that her raw silk 
and Burgundy should so be received 
by France. 

Now for the reciprocal gains. The 
foreign vessel obtained an advance of 
freight which extended through every 
branch of her trade, domestic as well 
as foreign; and also a great and grow- 
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ing increase of employment. To the 
British vessel freight was ruinously 
reduced in every branch of her trade, 
foreign, colonial, and coasting, pre- 
cisely as the price of corn would be 
to the farmer by the admission of the 
corn of Northern Europe duty free ; 
and her employment was largely dimi- 
nished. The foreign ship-owner gained 
higher profits, vast additional means 
of employing capital, and prosperity ; 
but the British ship-owner reaped loss, 
reduced means of employing capital, 
and bankruptcy. And the benefit 
drawn from the reduction of freight 
was, to a large extent, monopolised by 
other nations. 

As to right, Prussia and her brethren 
were as much entitled to demand that 
their producers of corn, timber, &c. 
should be placed on a level with ours 
in respect of duty, as that their ship- 
owners should. Their monstrous de- 
mand really was, that our shipping 
should be sacrificed to them, not only 
in its trade with them, but in its whole 
trade, and that our government should 
make a tyrannical and ruinous distinc- 
tion amidst its subjects for their profit. 
All they could justly ask was such a 
revision of the discriminating duties as 
would place their vessels on a fair level 
with ours, allowing for difference of 
cost. 

But, in the name of every thing that 
ever entered into diplomacy, why 
make such a criminal surrender the 
subject of solemn treaty? Why could 
not ships be treated like corn, cotton, 
and other goods?) When the cheapest 
countries were commenced with, and 
all were invited, why not be content 
with a general law, admitting all ships 
at equality of duty which might be 
willing to accept it, without limitation 
of time? Before these days, treaties 
were always understood to give as well 
as take ; and to perpetuate, not their 
surrenders, but the advantages drawn 
from them, was their sole object. But 
here an agreement is entered into, 
the advantages of which are wholly 
and confessedly monopolised by the 
foreigner ; he calls for it as a matter 
of relief from great disadvantage and 
loss; England sacrifices by it advan- 
tages on which she always set the 
highest value, and neither in her opi- 
nion nor on his representation dees she 
receive the least equivalent: the very 
foreigner, who on his own confession 
draws so much gain from it, does not 
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venture to say that he makes any 
sacrifice in return: nevertheless, such 
an agreement is made the subject of 
solemn treaty! So precious are de- 
structive disadvantages, monopolies of 
loss, pure to the exclusion of every 
chance grain of profit, that in breath- 
less haste, lest the donors should cry 
off, they are secured by solemn treaty ! 
That foreign nations may not cast from 
them gigantic advantages over us which 
they enjoy without the smallest sacri- 
fice, quarrel with boon, and call for the 
restoration of injury, they are bound 
hand and foot from it by solemn treaty ! 
Who do these treaties really bind ? 
England only; the foreign countries 
would be just as effectually bound 
without, as they are with, them! 

Such are the treaties which parties 
combine to laud, as though they exhi- 
bited the perfection of intelligence, 
cunning, dexterity,and wisdom! Boast 
of possessing statesmen !—where are 
they? 

It is stated that the ship-owner is 
only distressed like the rest of the 
community. Has the property of land- 
owners, cotton and woollen manufac- 
turers, &c. &c. been as largely wasted, 
and as unproductive, in the last seven 
years, as his? No, the statement is 
like the rest— profligate fiction. 

The Treasury prints, not content 
with vilifying the ship-owners, have in 
their wantonness actually libelled the 
King himself on the matter. Accord- 
ing to them, his Majesty lately said to 
a deputation cf ship-owners, he per- 
ceived the tonnage of ships built had 
in all these years of their distress regu- 
larly increased. Now really to pro- 
claim it to the world, that the King of 
England does not know the difference 
between the tonnage of ships built and 
possessed, and that of ships entered 
inwards and outwards, and that from 
the want of such knowledge he has 
said what is unfounded in plain fact, 
is most unpardonable. Farther, they 
have insinuated that his Majesty ad- 
vised the members of the deputation 
to build and buy no more ships until 
the excess should vanish. They would 
thus make us believe that the King of 
England—the sovereign of this mari- 
time empire—advises, as the only re- 
medy, a reduction of ships and seamen, 
without inquiring how their number 
stands in comparison with former 
periods, what the excess of them is 
produced by, whether there be no 
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other remedy, or how far the reduction 
will have to extend! Of course, it 
will impose on no man; but who can 
suppress his indignation when the 
“ Patriot King” is thus slandered by 
the tools of his servants ? 

There are young men in parliament 
of birth and fortune, who attach small 
value to party fetters and opinions, 
and who are anxious to employ great 
ability and industry in acquiring due 
knowledge of the interests of their 
country. Let me invite their attention 
to this question. I will say to such 
men, You will never be competent to 
form a part of the government until 
you thoroughly understand it, and you 
will never acquire public confidence if 
you swim unheard and unseen in the 
stream of party leaders and newspapers. 
If you fear opprobrium, I ask, Have you 
no English blood in your veins? But 
on this matter take comfort; be assured, 
by the decided turn which late years 
have given to public feeling in regard 
to free trade, that history will still re- 
serve her honours for the champions of 
truth, justice, and their country ! 

These points I would especially press 
on your notice, because, while they are 
leading ones, they are always carefully 
kept from the light in parliament : — 

1. The ship-owner, to his great ex- 
clusive injury, is refused that protec- 
tion which is given to all his fellow- 
subjects. 

2. From this tyrannical refusal of 
protection, the whole shipping of the 
country, no matter what tonnage and 
tonnage-entries may be, is bound to 
such a rate of freight as keeps it in 
constant loss and suffering; and these 
must endure until British ships be 
driven out of the trade with various of 
the reciprocity countries. 

3. No matter what the general ton- 
nage-entries may be, British ships have 
lost much ground in the trade with the 
reciprocity countries, and the number 
of ships and seamen possessed by the 
country has greatly declined. 

4. The reciprocity treaties must, in 
time of war, throw the foreign and 
much of the colonial carrying trade 
into the hands of neutrals, reduce nur- 
series of seamen, and grievously injure 
the naval power of the empire. 

5. These treaties give, without real 
equivalent, what no foreign nation had 
any claim to, and what no British 
minister had any right to concede; 
they give not fair equality, but destruc- 
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tive advantage and boon to rivals and 
enemies. Every thing gained from 
them by this country would have been 
as secure without as it is with them. 

Let not the vague and wretched 
nonsense, that trade with other nations 
would be injured by giving her right 
to the British ship, delude you. Here 
your country can defy and command 
the world. Such nations depend prin- 
cipally on her as a market for their 
productions, and in general they rigo- 
rously exclude her goods as far as their 
necessities will permit. Nine-tenths 
of the carrying trade are comprehended 
in the conveyance of their goods to 
her, and the goods they buy of her are 
now in a large degree carried by their 
own vessels. If she should decide 
that their corn, timber, wool, cotton, 
&e. should be brought solely in her 
own vessels, they could only choose 
between acquiescence and the ruin of 
their export trade ; and a counter deci- 
sion on their part would have little 
effect. If she should impose a discri- 
minating duty on the ships of any of 
them, she could prevent retaliation by 
making a discriminating duty on goods 
also contingent on it. England has 
them so much at her mercy, and is as 
far independent of them singly, in re- 
gard to market, that she could almost 
dictate to them. And while this is the 
case, a glance at the enormous and ra- 
pid consumption of the shipping inte- 
rest, touching timber, sails, cordage, 
won, copper, &c. &c. may convince any 
man, that nothing would add more to 
the general trade of the empire than 
its prosperity and extension. 

The situation of the silk and glove- 
manufacturers bears much resemblance 
to that of the ship-owner. They are 
indeed allowed some protection, but 
they have nominally or practically less 
than other parts of the community. If 
Mr. Huskisson’s system had granted 
the same duty to all, solely on the score 
of difference of taxation, something 
might have been said for it on the 
ground of uniformity; but its avowed 
principle is, to vary protecting duty 
with ability to compete with foreigners. 
It gives forty per cent to linens, fifteen 
to woollens, and ten to cottons, and 
makes similar differences throughout. 
While it gives prohibitory duties to 
many trades, it binds the silk and glove 
ones to destructive competition with 
foreigners. 

I need not dilate on this indefensible 
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invasion of the rights of the subject, or 
shew that it affects the workman more 
than the master. 

The silk-manufacturer offers his 
goods for sale, and the mercers reply, 
We can buy at such and such prices 
in France; here are letters and invoices 
to prove it; and if you will not take 
the same, we can give you no order. 
In consequence, he is compelled to 
accept prices which sacrifice his own 
profit and the bread of his workmen. 
This is not the worst: he offers fancy 
silks, and the reply is, “We cannot 
buy them on any terms, for we can 
only sell foreign ones.” Of course they 
lie on his hands unsaleable. The case 
is exactly the same with the glove- 
maker: he must take the French price, 
or make no sales; and his goods are 
rejected, because foreign ones are pre- 
ferred by fashion. Both have ocular 
proof that their trades are distressed by 
excess of goods, and that a great import 
of foreign silks and gloves constantly 
operates to produce and feed such 
excess. 

Mistake here is utterly impossible ; 
the silk and glove manufacturers have 
the most conclusive evidence conceiv- 
able, —1, That their bad prices are 
caused by the rate at which foreign 
silks and gloves can be imported ; 2, 
That the import of foreign silks and 
gloves is the cause why their own, to a 
considerable extent, cannot be sold; 
and, 3, That such import has a great 
share in producing and enlarging the 
excess which distresses them. Their 
workmen have the same evidence 
touching the baleful effects of the im- 
port on both their rate of wages and 
quantity of employment. I repeat, 
mistake is impossible. 

Well, they meet, petition parliament, 
and are treated like the ship-owners. 
The newspaper scribes, Thomsons, 
Grants, &c. (men to whom the me- 
chanism of the silk and glove trades 
is to the last degree unknown), without 
examining a single proof they tender, 
proclaim, These people know nothing 
of their own business ; they are totally 
mistaken ; the things they complain of 
yield them vast benefit; they are un- 
worthy of notice, and shall receive 
none. Again and again have their 
prayers for impartial and dispassionate 
investigation of evidence met with no- 
thing but contumelious refusal. 

But the Whig ministry at !ength con- 
sents that the state of the silk trade 
















































































































































































































































































shall be inquired into. What is the 
object? Doubtlessly these Whigs. in- 
tend that parliament shall inquire pro- 
perly and advise independently ? What, 
Whigs suffer parliament to exercise its 
functions? — monstrous! who could 
ever dream of the folly? Mr. P. 
Thomson, in the plenitude of his 
knowledge and reverence of the con- 
stitution, reveals what the committee 
will resolve on before it is appointed ! 
Of course, it might as well be compre- 
hended in his own person. And what, 
according to him, will itresolveon? In 
the first place, it will strip the throwsters, 
that is, almost half the trade, wholly 
of protection; it will sacrifice one part 
of the trade to the other. But will the 
other part be suffered to benefit from 
the sacrifice? Oh, no, as the price of 
his neighbour’s ruin, it will strip the 
manufacturer of a large part of his pro- 
tection. Well, what mighty profit, on 
Mr. Thomson’s shewing, will this 
shower on the trade? It will prevent 
a very insignificant share of smuggling, 
and exempt the trade from an imagi- 
nary, unfelt injury to prices; and it 
will self-evidently do it by greatly en- 
larging importation, and grievously re- 
ducing prices. The face has a pim- 
ple on it—oh, sad! then think of 
no other remedy than slashing off the 
head. 

Now, has thisadmirable scheme been 
suggested hy the distress of the trade? 
No such thing: it was concocted seven 
years ago, and is only the completion of 
what Mr. Huskisson commenced: re- 
port avers, that Mr. Thomson pledged 
himself in private, when he entered on 
office, to its immediate success. Mat- 
ters, however, have been awkward ; 
ministers have not ventured to intro- 
duce it in a manly manner, therefore 
it is smuggled, by these traducers of the 
unhappy smuggler by calling, into par- 
liament under the pretext of granting 
the inquiry prayed for. Why examine 
a witness, if judgment be already de- 
cided on? Why prepare a report, if 
the measures it is to recommend be 
already prepared ? 

There are some upright and honour- 
able men on the committee: if it be, 
like too many others, only to collect 
such evidence as will establish the 
minister’s view of the case, and frame 
such a report as the ministry may dic- 
tate, let these men at once expose the 
delusion. Let them dispel Mr. Thom- 
son’s deplorable darkness touching the 
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constitution of England, and the rights 
of parliament. They may be assured 
that the evidence and report will be 
rigidly examined. 

Let us now glance at some of the 
causes and reasons pleaded by the 
oracles of parliament touching the suf- 
fering of the silk and glove trades. Mr. 
C. Grant, perched on the pinnacle of 
abstract romance, looks down on the 
community: he hears the lamentations 
of the ship-owners, the horrible wretch- 
edness of Bethnal Green appears be- 
fore him, the West India interest tells 
him it is insolvent, the glove-makers 
supplicate his attention to their misery, 
agriculture cries aloud to him of its dis- 
tresses, he beholds the whole popula- 
tion groaning under loss and want 
which have existed for seven years; 
and then he bursts forth into bombastic 
panegyric of Mr. Huskisson’s princi- 
ples and measures! It is not wonder- 
ful that such a man thinks Mr. Att- 
wood’s plain and solid English very 
common-place, or that his apostasy in 
respect of both principles and party, 
gross as it is, still suffers him to be 
faithful to error. 

These oracles assert, that the silk and 
glove trades only suffer from the same 
causes which distress the rest of the 
community. Every man who has eyes 
or ears must know this to be impos- 
sible, for the causes which scourge 
some trades do not touch others. The 
assertion in reality is—the cotton and 
woollen trades are injured by the Ame- 
rican tariff, ergo the latter injures, 
although it cannot reach, the silk trade; 
the West India interest is distressed 
by the loss of bounty, the production 
of foreign sugar and heavy duty, ergo 
these things distress, though they have 
nothing to do wiih, the glove trade; 
the shipping interest suffers from the 
low freights of foreign vessels, ergo 
these freights plunge into suffering, 
though they do not affect, the silk and 
glove trades. While they thus charge 
the distress of these two trades on 
causes which can scarcely touch them 
in any way, they maintain that they 
cannot be injured by other mighty 
causes which operate directly on them 
alone. Silks and gloves suffer dread- 
fully in price and sale from the reform 
question and cholera, but not in the 
least from the import of foreign ones ! 
Admirable observers, and still more 
admirable logicians ! 

Then it is triumphantly urged that 








the import of silks and gloves is too 
small to inflict any harm on the trades. 
What makes it so small? The low 
prices it produces: it demonstrably 
would be very great, if these prices 
were in any material degree higher. 
Throughout the trades, it binds them 
to prices which have taken away nearly 
all the master’s profit and two-thirds 
of the workman’s comforts and neces- 
saries. This is not noticed —the men 
who pretend to exclusive knowledge of 
the public interests, wholly overlook 
the effect of measures on profits and 
wages? And mark, these very men 
affect to deplore distress as a grievous 
evil, yet while it self-evidently consists, 
in the main, of bad profits and wages, 
they insist that the things which pro- 
duce the latter are beneficial rather 
than injurious ! 

Let us look a little more at this 
point. Inthe late debate on the glove 
trade, Mr. P. Thomson gravely main- 
tained that the distress was not caused 
by the import of foreign gloves. What 
did he arraign as the cause? Exces- 
sive production at home. Now, on 
the average, about twenty thousand 
pairs of foreign gloves are thrown 
weekly on the London market; the 
market, says the sage Mr. Thomson, 
is overstocked, which is the cause of 
the distress, but these foreign gloves 
neither produce nor increase the over- 
stock;— oh, no, you make weekly 
twenty thousand pairs of gloves too 
many at home: if you exclude these 
foreign gloves, it will not yield you the 
least benefit ; but if you strike the same 
number of pairs from your own pro- 
duction, it will be a remedy! The 
case is the same with the silk trade. 
Ten thousand pounds’ worth of legally 
imported foreign silks are every week 
thrown on the London market; the 
market, cry Mr. Thomson and _ his 
brethren, is overstocked, which is the 
sole cause of the distress, but these 
silks contribute nothing to the over- 
stock; you ruin yourselves by manu- 
facturing too many; you can gain 
nothing by excluding these foreign 
silks, but if you manufacture the same 
quantity less weekly, it will be a re- 
medy! In plain English this is — 
foreign gloves and silks cannot cause 
excess, but British ones can; if as 
many foreign ones were imported as 
the population could consume, it would 
not do the least injury to the glove and 
silk trades! 
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Wonderful John Bull, to have such 
schoolmasters, and an intellect capable 
of digesting their lessons ! 

Then Mr. Hume sagaciously avers, 
that free trade does no harm ; the want 
of it in respect of corn is the great evil, 
therefore the abolition of the corn law 
must be the sovereign panacea. He 
and his brethren call for free trade in 
corn as a means of cheapening food 
and increasing the export of manu- 
factures. The average price of wheat 
has been for some time fifty-nine shil- 
lings, and they say free trade would 
only reduce it to about fifty-four shil- 
lings: of course, the gain in cheapness 
would only be five shillings per quar- 
ter, and very little of this would reach 
the consumer. For several years this 
country has taken all the surplus corn 
of foreign ones, at higher prices than 
free trade would give them: as the 
economists allege that it could only be 
paid fur with manufactures, it follows 
that free trade, by reducing its price, 
would reduce the export of manu- 
factures in payment. What then, on 
the doctrines of its parents, is the 
worth of the remedy? It would make 
wheat some two shillings per quarter 
cheaper, and render the state of trade 
still worse by reducing the export of 
goods: moreover, it would diminish 
the consumption of silks and gloves 
amidst the corn-growers. This is to 
be the nostrum for loss of profit and 
capital caused by bad prices — glutted 
markets produced largely by importa- 
tion — inability to sell goods because 
foreign ones are preferred — famine 
wages — and deficiency of employ- 
ment;— yes, this is to be the nostrum : 
but, to exclude foreign silks and 
gloves, and thereby increase profit and 
trade, wages and employment, would 
only aggravate the malady! Oh! wis- 
dom, wisdom! where hast thou been 
hidden since the world began, that thy 
face could never before be discovered ? 

But smuggling must be prevented. 
Why? Not to protect the revenue 
here, because the duties on silks and 
gloves are not imposed for the sake of 
revenue. It is to be prevented for the 
protection of the silk and glove trades. 
How? By inflicting on them infinitely 
more injury than it ever did or could 
inflict; they are to be kept in constant 
heavy distress, that the smuggler may 
not occasionally do them a trifling mis- 
chief. 

When the consumption of raw silk 
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and skins is so great, exclaim these 
people, free trade cannot possibly have 
injured these two manufactures. This 
is the same as maintaining that the 
master cannot be injured by the loss 
of profit and capital, or the workman 
by that of wages — that it makes no 
difference to the former whether his 
price yields profit or loss, and to the 
latter whether his wages be sixpence 
per day or six shillings. 

But the interest of the consumer 
must be attended to. Has the con- 
sumer an interest in the loss and 
starvation of these trades! If so, why 
not vote distress a national good ? 
The consumer has no more right to 
profit from their suffering than they 
have to profit from his; and to the 
extent in which they are sacrificed to 
him, they are subjected to robbery. 
Far worse than detestable is the doc- 
trine, that silks and kid gloves are to, 
be made cheap to the wealthy by the 
want and misery of the unhappy 
beings who produce them. 

Then the change was made by Par- 
liament in a certain year, and it is not 
expedient to disturb it. Parliament 
made the change solely on opinion and 
conjecture ; and, because it made, it is 
not to disturb it, although it operates 
ruinously. Farther, prohibition can- 
not be thought of. But it is granted 
to other trades. It is only given in the 
shape of duty. What signifies the 
shape, when, if the same reality is not 
given to all, a guilty distinction is 
made between man and man? But 
why not at least give it here also in the 
shape of duty ? 

France is the nation to which the 
silk and glove trades are sacrificed , 
and the return she makes is rigid pro- 
hibition of British manufactures. But 
we are sagely assured that the sacrifice 
will cajole her into a relaxation of her 
system. A man desires a cow; he 
gives her owner gratuitously all the 
money he possesses, and afterwards he 
asks her as a gift. “ No,” replies the 
owner ; “ you have nothing to pay for 
her with; if I consent, it will be so 
much dead loss to me; therefore I 
shall reserve to myself her milk and 
butter.” Jn like manner we surrender 
to France gratuitously every thing 
which would serve as equivalent, and 
then we knock at her door and humbly 
pray for her system in the way of 
alms. “ No,” she disdainfully answers; 
“ you have nothing to give in return ; 
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what you crave would be so much 
dead loss to me, therefore I shall re- 
tain it.” Was this ever equalled for 
insane folly ? 

So we act throughout. French silks 
and gloves are admitted without equi- 
valent— American shipping is re-ad- 
mitted into the colonies with one no 
better than a worthless promise — the 
Canadian timber trade is to be sacri- 
ficed to that of Northern Europe, but 
Prussia, Norway, &c. are not to be 
even asked to admit our goods in re- 
turn —a free trade in corn is cla- 
moured for, but no mention is made 
of a free trade in manufactures as the 
price to foreigners. While we thus 
cast from us every thing which could 
serve to buy markets with for our ma- 
nufactures, we tamely submit to every 
suppression of these markets which 
foreign nations may resolve on. Rus- 
sia, America, Holland, &c. raise their 
duties on our manufactures, but their 
productions remain unmolested, al- 
though a heavy discriminating duty 
on several of these would fall on 
themselves. Our glorious new system 
is, that we must neither buy nor re- 
taliate, and that we can only profit 
from robbing ourselves and submitting 
to robbery from others. 

What follows? While we keep in- 
creasing the distress of our own pro- 
ducers by admitting foreign produc- 
tions, foreign markets are continually 
narrowed to our manufactures. The 
apostles of free trade cry, Persevere— 
throw all away —submit to every thing 
— other nations will soon see their er- 
ror, and abandon their restrictive sys- 
tem! But, instead of confirmation, 
accounts pour on us from all quarters, 
that under their system the manu- 
factures of these nations are making 
the most rapid advances. We were 
assured that America alone would be 
injured by her tariff—that her manu- 
factures would be ruined by smuggling, 
and she would soon abandon it; the 
issue, however, is, that under her re- 
strictive system she is in the most 
flourishing condition, her corn and 
cotton-growers thrive with dear manu- 
factures, and her manufactures, instead 
of being ruined by ours through the 
smuggler, are fed by the emigration of 
our manufacturers and capital. Oh, 
says Lord Althorp, we know all this, 
but it is easily accounted for: a certain 
American document declares she flou- 
rishes, “ not through restriction, but in 
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spite of it.’ Here is a discovery ! 
The absurd assertion applied by Smith 
to our old system, and since backed 
out by his followers, is gathered from 
the mud and applied to “ the Ame- 
rican system,” by no less a personage 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It really amounts to this— the tree is 
no longer known by its fruit; the 
American thistle of restriction is bear- 
ing delicious grapes; but the English 
vine and fig-tree of free trade will only 
yield burs and pricks. To the dis- 
covery that America flourishes in spite 
of her restrictions, add the very stale 
fact, that England is constantly dis- 
tressed in spite of her free trade, and 
you will have a sum of proof quite 
sufficient for shewing that the tree 
still is known by its fruit. The House 
of Commons, according to the public 
prints, loudly applauded Lord Althorp ; 
let it vote that life is preserved, not 
through food, but in spite of it— that 
corn grows, uot through, but in spite 
of, rain and sun. 

Nevertheless we must persist, and we 
are only to think of remedying the dis- 
tress of a part of the community by 
adding to the suffering of the rest. Let 
every man who is not outrageously lu- 
natic turn from the nonsensical asser- 
tions and figures of the clamour for 
free trade in corn, to the facts and de- 
tails of real life. At the utmost, wheat 
would be made from two to five shil- 
lings per quarter cheaper to the con- 
sumer, although the loss would be dou- 
ble to the grower; and it is utterly im- 
possible that this could be even felt as 
a remedy to the master’s loss of profit 
and the labourer’s want of bread. It 
is notorious that the corn countries 
almost wholly exclude our manufac- 
tures, and would continue to do so, 
and that we now in general take all 
the corn they can spare ; of course, the 
export of manufactures could not be 
increased : and it is certain that the 
reduction in corn would be thrown 
chiefly on farmers and their labourers. 
Ilere is demonstration, that while a 
vast part of the population would be 
dreadfully injured, the rest would not 
be sensibly benefited — would, in 
truth, lose more on the one hand than 
it would gain on the other. This ap- 
plies to the other projects for sacrificing 
man to man and interest to interest. 

The curse which sits on the empire, 
and scourges it with famine and _pesti- 
lence, consists of bad profits, inade- 
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quate wages, and deficiency of employ- 
ment: of course, nothing can be a 
remedy but a due rise of prices and 
increase of work; yet, in the teeth of 
this, we are to think of no other than 
laws for sweeping away profits, wages, 
and employment, still farther, and 
binding them perpetually to the lowest 
point practicable, So decide our rulers. 
Bedlam is not the only place which 
contains the mad, neither is the natural 
idiot the human being who possesses 
the least share of reason. 

To the landed and other interests 
which are menaced I will say, You 
must either raise the ship-owners, &c. 
to your level, or be pulled down to 
theirs; you must either give sufficient 
wages and work to the labouring classes, 
or fall into their suffering. Either the 
system of granting protection and relief 
must be restored, or that of free trade 
must be very speedily completed. 
Putting reason, right, and expediency 
wholly out of the question, and looking 
at necessity—at what is unavoidable— 
alone, you have no other choice. To 
be convinced of this, you have only to 
glance at what is passing around 
you. 

But the matter affects almost equally 
the whole community. These continual 
inroads on protection fall principally 
on the working classes and the lower 
part of the middle ones. Profits are 
so small that every compulsory reduc- 
tion of price is of necessity thrown in 
a great measure on wages, and the loss 
to the labourer extends to the trades- 
men who supply him. The bulk of 
the population is obviously to be bound 
to general penury. If even employ- 
ment be abundant, the rate of wages 
must be insuflicient for procuring an 
adequacy of necessaries, and it cannot 
rise without causing a proportionate 
decrease of employment; no matter 
what imports and exports may be, the 
price of labour is intentionally to be so 
cheap as to keep its possessor in want. 
A despotism may rule such a popula- 
tion, but not a free government. If 
the people of this country be in want 
of food and raiment, they will be dis- 
contented and turbulent —if they be 
discontented and turbulent, they will 
have a profusion of demagogues and 
writers to make them disaffected and 
rebellious — and if they be disaffected 
and rebellious, they will, with the 
power which is passing into their 
hands, soon destroy both the monarchy 
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and the empire. 
beyond dispute. 
The cord of subjection is already 
strained to the utmost; in truth, the 
multitude and the executive rule alter- 
nately in both England and Ireland. 
It is idle to speak of parliamentary 
reform, or tithe reform, or any other 
tinkering of institution ; because, if it 
do not better the bodily condition of 
the people, it will be no remedy: and 
our rulers declare that it shall not— 
that all the reforms shall be used to 
make this condition still worse, through 
the farther reduction of protection and 
wages. The revolutionary spirit and 
effort will certainly at once take up 
new objects, and we shall now have 
convulsion for cheap corn, a republic, 
and Irish independence ; the change of 
object will only render them more 
injurious and dangerous. And it is 
equally idle to declaim against seditious 
and blasphemous publications, politi- 
cal unions, &c., because, however per- 
nicious they may be, they cannot be 
suppressed by law. 
If the people of this country have a 


History places this 








Mrs. Tro.iorg, by her own account, 
is an “‘ old woman,”’+ who left England 
in company with Fanny Wright, other- 
wise known by the name of the Red 
Rover, on a tour of observation or spe- 
culation in America. It is not clearly 
explained to us in Mrs. T.’s gossiping 
volumes what was the exact nature of 
her business in the States; and we not 
having the Yankee organ of “ guessing,” 
can only find from her hints that it 
was connected with some mercantile 
transactions in which one of her sons 
desired toengage. She made the usual 
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comfortable sufficiency of work, food, 
raiment, and shelter, they will be con- 
tented and peaceable; seditious and 
blasphemous publications will not find 
amidst them the means of existence; 
political unions will be disregarded, 
and revolution will not be thought of. 
No fact is better established by history 
than this. The means, the only means 
of making them orderly and loyal, sup- 
pressing sedition and blasphemy, dis- 
solving the political union, and silen- 
cing the demagogue, must be found in 
giving them such sufficiency. 

Do I plead for it on the ground of 
imperious state necessity alone? No 
I say that it is the first duty of a 
government to provide its subjects 
with a sufficiency of necessaries. To 
this, imports and exports, political in- 
stitutions, and other things, are but 
secondary and auxiliary. Next to en- 
suring protection for life, it is the great 
end of civil liberty to ensure the con- 
stant and effective discharge of this 
duty. 

Aw Inpepenpent Pirrite. 


AMERICa.* 





ON 





transit in the course of her travels, 
having gone out Whig, and come back 
Tory, ready with the Anti-jacobin, in 
the Robespierrian days in Paris, to cry 
out, “ D—— liberty! I hate its very 
name.” 

The Quarterly Review, constant 
under every change of Ministers to 
dislike of the States, has seized hold of 
Mrs. Trollope; and the last Number 
contains a very clever and amusing 
article respecting the old woman’s 
book. The most remarkable passages 
are duly extracted, and commented 
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By the author of “ Letters from the South,” 
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t “* My general appellation amongst my neighbours was ‘ the English old woman ;’ 


but in mentioning each other they constantly employed the term ‘ lady ;’ 


evidently had a pleasure in using it ; 
a neighbour, instead of saying Mrs, 

the way 
is making dip-candles.’ 


and they 


for I repeatedly observed, that in speaking of 
Such-a- one, they described her as 
what takes in washing,’ or, as ‘ that there lady, out by the gulley, what 
Mr. Trollope was as constantly called ‘ the old man ;’ while 


‘the lady over 


draymen, butchers’ boys, and the labourers on the canal, were invariably denominated 
~ . ’ ~ 


* them gentlemen . 


nay, we once saw one of the most gentlemanlike men in Cincin- 


nati introduce a fellow in dirty shirt-sleeves, and all sorts of detestable et-cetera, to 


one of his friends, with this formula, ‘ 
you.’”’—Trollope, vol, i. p. 140. 


D***** let me introduce this gentleman to 
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upon with abundance of talent, and no 
want of peppering. The reviewer has 
forestalled us in the most piquant quo- 
tations ; and we have little more to say 
than that Mrs. T. has made a very di- 
verting work. As we are nothing if 
not critical, we must, however, begin 
by observing, that the greater part of 
her time in America was spent in Cin- 
cinnati, a village, or something not 
much better, of modern growth, at the 
back of the Alleghanies; and that her 
descriptions of American manners are 
almost as provincial as if an American 
were to make Taunton DeanorKirkaldy, 
Hogs Norton or Kilkenny, his head- 
quarters, and, unmercifully quizzing 
the peculiarities of these respectable 
locations, set down all he saw there as 
the genuine pattern of conduct and 
manners all through Great Britain and 
Ireland. She herself bears witness 
that they manage things much better 
at New York than at Cincinnati. New 
York, except for the nuisance of the 
Trish and the yellow fever, is one of 
the pleasantest places in the world. 
We must take possession of it in the 
next war. 

Her work, we repeat, is singularly 
acute and amusing. We think she 
might have left out all the fine writing 
about Niagara, and the wonderful feel- 
ings she experienced when getting 
drenched with the spray there; and in 
general have blotted every passage 
where any thing but a shrewd and 
satirical observation of character was 
concerned. Nor should we have much 
objected to the omission of her botani- 
cal lore, which is rather profusely dis- 
played, or of the dilettante pretensions 
to connoisseurship in the fine arts of all 
kinds, which she is ever on the stretch 
to put forward. But what she can do 
she does well. Her descriptions of 
American balls, American young ladies 
what goes out as helps, American 
boarding-houses, American literati, 
American bathing-places, &c. &c., are 
admirable. What can be better, for 
example, than the dialogue between 
the two genuine Yankees on board a 
steam-boat — one practising the art of 
pumping with the most exquisite dex- 
terity, and the other resisting it with 
equal talent? 


“‘ The Quakers have been celebrated 
for the pertinacity with which they avoid 
giving a direct answer ; but what Quaker 
could ever vie with a Yankee in this sort 
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of fencing? Nothing, in fact, can equal 
their skill in evading a question, except- 
ing that with which they set about ask- 
ing one. Lam afraid that in repeating a 
conversation which I overheard on board 
the Erie canal boat, I shall spoil it by 
forgetting some of the little delicate 
doublings which delighted me; yet I 
wrote it down immediately. Both par- 
ties were Yankees, but strangers to each 
other ; one of them having, by gentle de- 
grees, made himself pretty well acquaint- 
ed with the point from which every one 
on board had started, and that for which 
he was bound, at last attacked his bro- 
ther Reynard thus : — 

“ * Well, now, which way may you be 
travelling ?” 

“* Texpect this canal runs pretty near- 
ly west.’ 

*«* Are you going far with it? 

*** Well, now, I don’t rightly know 
how many miles it may be.’ 

“* « T expect you'll be from New 
York ?’ 

** * Sure enough, I have been at New 
York often and often.’ 

«** T calculate, then, ’tis not there as 
you stop ?’ 

‘« « Business must be minded, in stop- 
ping and in stirring.’ 

*** You may say that. Well, I look 
then you'll be making for the Springs ?” 

“« * Folks say as all the world is making 
for the Springs, and I expect a good 
sight of them is.’ 

** © Do you calculate upon stopping 
long when you get to your journey’s 
end ?” 

‘« «Tis my business must settle that, 
I expect.’ 

“* «T guess that’s true, too; but you'll 
be for making pleasure a business for 
once, I calculate ?” 

«« « My business don’t often lie in that 
line.’ 

“« « Then, may be, itis not the Springs 
as takes you this line?’ 

“«* The Springs isa right elegant place, 
I reckon.’ 

“© «It is your health, 1 calculate, as 
makes you break your good rules ?” 

«« *« My health don’t trouble me much, 
I guess.’ 

«Not Why that’s well. How is 
the markets, sir? Are bread stuffs up?’ 

“« « Ta’nt just capable to say.’ 

** « A deal of money’s made by just 
looking after the article at the fountain’s 
head.’ 

“«* You may say that.’ 

*** Do you look to be making great 
dealings in produce up the country ?” 

«« « Why that, I expect, is difficult to 
know.’ 

“* T calculate you'll find the markets 
changeable these times ?” 
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** * No markets ben’t very often with- 
out changing.’ 

«« « Why, that’s right down true. 
What may be your biggest article of 
produce ?’ 

« «T calculate, generally, that’s the 
biggest as 1 makes most by.’ 

“** You may say that. But what do 
you chiefly call your most particular 
branch ?” 

“« « Why, that’s what I can’t justly 
say. 

**« And so they went on, without ad. 
vancing or giving an inch, ’till I was 
weary of listening ; but I left them still 
at it, when I stepped out to resume my 
station on a trunk at the bow of the boat, 
where I scribbled in my note-book this 
specimen of Yankee conversation.” 


The dialogue between Clarissa and 
Mr. Smith, the literary criticisms of 
Mr. Flint, the various arguments to 
prove the superiority of the Americans 
in every thing, especially in speaking 
English, the bel esprit at the Wheeling 
Hotel, and fifty other things of the same 
kind, are exquisite. We never have had 
the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Trollope ; 
but she has been so kind as to give us a 
sort of portrait of herself opposite the 
fifty-third page of her second volume ; 
and her face is exactly such as we 
should have conjectured @ priori from 
her writings*—shrewd, cunning, pry- 
ing, and satirical. If, in the days of 
her youth, she resembled the young 
lady who accompanies her in this 
plate, and whom, from a sort of fa- 
mily likeness, we conjecture to be her 
daughter, she must have been a very 
handsome girl in her time. As it is, 
she is a knowing-looking old woman, 
whom we should be unwilling to per- 
mit as a spy upon the nakedness of 
any land in which we felt interested. 
She keeps a sharp eye on American 
morals, and is not very backward in 
exposing lubricity, when it comes in 
her way. Ev. gr. 


Jefferson.—‘* Few names are held in 
higher estimation in America than that 
of Jefferson ; it is the touch-stone of the 
democratic party, and all seem to agree 
that he was one of the greatest of men ; 
yet I have heard his name coupled with 
deeds which would make the sons of 
Europe shudder. The facts I allude to 
are spoken openly by all, not whispered 
privately by a few; and in a country 
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where religion is the tea-table talk, and 
its strict observance a fashionable dis- 
tinction, these facts are recorded, and 
listened to, without horror, nay without 
emotion. 

** Mr. Jefferson is said to have been 
the father of children by almost all his 
numerous gang of female slaves. These 
wretched offspring were also the lawful 
slaves of their father, and worked in his 
house and plantations as such ; in parti- 
cular, it is recorded that it was his espe- 
cial pleasure to be waited upon by them 
at table, and the hospitable orgies for 
which his Montecielo was so celebrated, 
were incomplete, unless the goblet he 
quaffed were tendered by the trembling 
hand of his own slavish offspring. 

**T once heard it stated by a demo- 
cratical adorer of this great man, that 
when, as it sometimes happened, his 
children by Quadroon slaves were white 
enough to escape suspicion of their 
origin, he did not pursue them if they 
attempted to escape, saying, laughingly, 
‘ Let the rogues get off, if they can; 
I will not hinder them.’ This was stated 
in a large party, as a proof of his kind 
and noble nature, and was received by 
all with approving smiles.” 


Jefferson was indeed a pretty spe- 
cimen of a free-and-easy president of a 
moral community of men of equal 
rights. But as he was a deist, let us 
see how the pious par excellence carry 
on affairs in America. 


A Camp Meeting.—‘‘ The floor was 
covered with straw, which round the 
sides was heaped in masses, that might 
serve as seats, but which at that mo- 
ment were used to support the heads 
and the arms of the close-packed circle 
of men and women who kneeled on the 
floor. 

** Out of about thirty persons thus 
placed, perhaps half a dozen were men. 
One of these, a bandsome-looking youth 
of eighteen or twenty, kneeled just be- 
low the opening through which I looked. 
His arm was encircling the neck of a 
young girl who knelt beside him, with 
her hair hanging dishevelled upon her 
shoulders, and her features working 
with the most violent agitation ; soon 
after they both fell forward on the straw, 
as if unable to endure in any other atti- 
tude the burning eloquence of a tall grim 
figure in black, who, standing erect in 
the centre, was uttering with incredible 
vehemence an oration that seemed to 
hover between praying and preaching.” 


* By the way, the prints of this book are excellent, though their lithographical 


execution is not to be commended. 
fellow 


Who is A. Hervieu? 


He is a very clever 
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Again : 


“« Many of these wretched creatures 
were beautiful young females. The 
preachers moved about among them, at 
once exciting and soothing their agonies. 
I heard the muttered ‘ Sister! dear sis- 
ter!’ I saw the insidious lips approach 
the cheeks of the unhappy girls; ! heard 
the murmured confessions of the poor 
victims, and I watched their tormentors, 
breathing into their ears consolations 
that tinged the pale cheek with red. 
Had I been a man, I am sure I should 
have been guilty of some rash act of in- 
terference ; nor do | believe that such a 
scene could have been acted in the pre- 
sence of Englishmen without instant pu- 
nishment being inflicted ; not to mention 
the salutary discipline of the tread-mill 
which, beyond all question, would, in 
England, have been applied to check so 
turbulent and so vicious ascene. * * 
* * The stunning noise was some- 
times varied by the preachers beginning 
to sing ; but the convulsive movements 
of the poor maniacs only became more 
violent. At length the atrocious wicked- 
ness of this horrible scene increased to a 
degree of grossness that drove us from 
our station ; we returned to the carriage 
at about three o’clock in the morning, 
and passed the remainder of the night in 
listening to the ever-increasing tumult 
at the pen. To sleep was impossible. 
At day-break the horn again sounded, 
to send them to private devotion ; and in 
vbout an hour afterwards I saw the whole 
camp as joyously and eagerly employed 
in preparing and devouring their most 
substantial breakfasts as if the night had 
been passed in dancing; and I marked 
many a fair, but pale face, that I recog- 
nised as a demoniac of the night, sim- 
pering beside a swain, to whom she 

carefully administered hot coffee and 

eggs. The preaching saint and the howl- 
ing sinner seemed alike to relish this 
mode of recruiting their strength.” 


No doubt some restoratives were 
necessary. We have another paw- 
paw story further on. 


* One history reached me, which gave 
a terrible picture of the effect this power 
may produce ; 1t was related to me by 
my mantua-maker, a young woman 
highly estimable as a wife and mother, 
and on whose veracity I perfectly rely. 
She told me that her father was a wi- 
dower, and lived with his family of three 
daughters at Philadelphia. A short time 
before she married, an itinerant preacher 
came to the city, who contrived to ob- 
tain an intimate footing in many re- 
spectable families. Her father's was one 
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of these, and his influence and authority 
were great with all the sisters, but par- 
ticularly with the youngest. The young 
girl’s feelings for him seem to have been 
a curious mixture of spiritual awe and 
earthly affection. When she received a 
hint from her sisters that she ought not 
to give him too much encouragement 
till he spoke out, she shewed as much 
holy resentment as if they had told her 
not to say her prayers too devoutly. At 
length the father remarked the sort of 
covert passion that gleamed through the 
eyes of his godly visitor, and he saw, 

too, the pallid anxious look which had 
settled on the young brow of his daugh- 
ter; either this, or some rumours he 
had heard abroad, or both together, led 
him to forbid this man his house. The 
three girls were present when he did 
so, and all uttered a deprecating ‘ Oh 
father!’ but the old man added stoutly, 
‘If you shew yourself here again, re- 

verend sir, I will not only teach you the 
way out of my house, but out of the city 
also.’ The preacher withdrew, and was 
never heard of in Philadelphia after- 
wards; but when a few months had 
passed, strange whispers began to creep 
through the circle which had received 
and honoured him, and, in due course of 
time, no less than seven unfortunate 
girls produced living proofs of the wis- 
dom of my informant’s worthy father. 
In defence of this dreadful story, I can 
only make the often-repeated quotation, 
* I tell the tale as’twas told to me ;’ but, 
in all sincerity I must add, that I have 
no doubt of its truth.” 


Very pretty. One would think that 
the Americans themselves had some no- 
tion that the ladies required watching, if 
we may credit some other tales of Mrs. 
Trollope. The Antique Statue Gal- 
lery scene is very good. 


‘* One of the rooms of this academy 

has inscribed over its door, 

ANTIQUE STATUE GALLERY. 
The door was open, but just within it 
was a screen, which prevented any ob- 
jects in the room being seen from with- 
out. Upon my pausing to read this in- 
scription, an old woman, who appeared 
to officiate as guardian of the gallery, 
bustled up, and addressing me with an 
air of much mystery, said, ‘ Now, ma’am, 
now ; this is just the time for you— 
nobody can see you—make haste.’ 

“I stared at her with unfeigned sur- 
prise, and, disengaging my arm, which 
she had taken, apparently to hasten my 
movements, 1 very gravely asked her 
meaning. 

«* « Only, ma’am, that the ladies like 
to go into that room by themselves, when 
there be no gentlemen watching them.’ 
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« On entering this mysterious apart- 
ment, the first thing I remarked was a 
written paper deprecating the disgust- 
ing depravity which had led some of the 
visitors to mark and deface the casts in 
a most indecent and shameless manner. 
This abomination has unquestionably 
been occasioned by the coarse-minded 
custom which sends alternate groups of 
males and females into the room. Were 
the antique gallery thrown open to mixed 
parties of ladies and gentlemen, it would 
soon cease. Till America has reached 
the degree of refinement which permits 
of this, the antique casts should not be 
exhibited to ladies at all. I never felt 
my delicacy shocked at the Louvre ; but 
I was strangely tempted to resent as an 
affront the hint I received, that I might 
steal a glance at what was deemed inde- 
cent. Perhaps the arrangements for the 
exhibition of this room, the feelings 
which have led to them, and the result 
they have produced, furnish as good a 
specimen of the kind of delicacy on 
which the Americans pride themselves, 
and of the peculiarities arising from it, 
as can be found.” 


Their conversation, it appears, is 
equally hedged round with similar 
fences. We make our last extract. 


‘‘ Two very indifferent figurantes, 
probably from the Ambigu Comique, or 
la Gaieté, made their appearance at 
Cincinnati while we were there; and 
had Mercury stepped down, and danced 
a pas seul upon earth, his godship could 
not have produced a more viclent sensa- 
tion, But wonder and admiration were 
by no means the only feelings excited : 
horror and dismay were produced in at 
least an equal degree. No one, I be- 
lieve, doubted their being excellent 
dancers; but every one agreed that the 
morals of the Western world would 
never recover the shock. When I was 
asked if I had ever seen any thing so 
dreadful before, | was embarrassed how 
to answer; for the young women had 
been exceedingly careful, both in their 
dress and in their dancing, to meet the 
taste of the people; but had it been Vir- 
ginie in her most transparent attire, or 
Taglioni in her most remarkable pirou- 
ette, they could not have been more re- 
probated. The ladies altogether forsook 
the theatre; the gentlemen muttered 
under their breath, and turned their 
heads aside when the subject was men- 
tioned ; the clergy denounced them from 
the pulpit ; and if they were named at 
the meetings of the saints, it was to 
shew how deep the horror such a theme 
could produce. I could not but ask 
myself if virtue were a plant, thriving 
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under one form in one country, and flou- 
rishing under a different one in another? 
If these Western Americans are right, 
then how dreadfully wrong are we! It 
is really a very puzzling subject. 

** But this was not the only point on 
which I found my notions of right and 
wrong utterly confounded ; hardly a day 
passed in which I did not discover that 
something or other that I had been taught 
to consider lawful as eating, was held in 
abhorrence by those around me ; many 
words to which I had never heard an 
objectionable meaning attached, were 
totally interdicted, and the strangest 
paraphrastic sentences substituted. I 
confess it struck me, that notwithstand. 
ing a general stiffness of manner, which 
I think must exceed that of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, the Americans have ima- 
ginations that kindle with alarming faci- 
lity. I could give many anecdotes to 
prove this, but will content myself with 
a few. 


** A young German gentleman, of per- 
fectly good manners, once came to me 
greatly chagrined at having offended one 
of the principal families in the neighbour- 
hood, by having pronounced the word 
corset before the ladies of it. An old fe- 
male friend had kindly overcome her own 
feelings so far as to mention to him the 
cause of the coolness he had remarked, 
and strongly advised bis making an 
apology. He told me that he was per- 
fectly well disposed to do so, but felt 
himself greatly at a loss how to word it. 

** An English lady, who had long kept 
a fashionable boarding-school in one of 
the Atlautic cities, told me that one of 
her earliest cares with every new-comer 
was the endeavour to substitute real deli- 
cacy for this affected precision of man. 
ner: among many anecdotes, she told 
me one of a young lady about fourteen, 
who on entering the receiving-room, 
where she only expected to see a lady 
who had inquired for her, and finding a 
young man with her, put her hands before 
her eyes, and ran out of the room again, 
screaming ‘ A man! aman! aman!’ 

** Onanotheroccasion, one of the young 
ladies in going up stairs to the drawing- 
room, unfortunately met a boy, of four- 
teen, coming down ; and her feelings were 
so violently agitated, that she stopped 
panting and sobbing, nor would pass on 
till the hoy had swung himself up on the 
upper banisters to leave the passage 
free. 

‘* At Cincinnati there is a garden where 
the people go to eat ices, and to look at 
roses. Forthe preservation of the flowers, 
there is placed at the end of one of the 
walks a sign-post sort of daub, repre- 
senting a Swiss peasant girl, holding in 
her hand a scroll, requesting that the 















roses might not be gathered. Unhappily 
for the artist, or for the proprietor, or for 
both, the petticoat of this figure was so 
short as to shew her ancles. The ladies 
saw, and sbuddered ; and it was formally 
intimated to the proprietor, that if he 
wished for the patronage of the ladies of 
Cincinnati, he must have the petticoat 
of this figurelengthened. Theaffrighted 
purveyor of ices sent off an express for 
the artist and his paint-pot. He came, 
but unluckily not provided with any co- 
lour that would match the petticoat; the 
necessity, however, was too urgent for 
delay ; and a flounce of blue was added 
to the petticoat of red, giving bright 
and shining evidence before all men of 
the immaculate delicacy of the Cincinnati 
ladies. 

“| confess I was sometimes tempted 
to suspect that this ultra refinement was 
not very deep seated. It often appeared 
to me like the consciousness of grossness 
that wanted a veil; but the veil was never 
gracefully adjusted. Occasionally, in- 
deed, the very same persons who appear- 
ed ready to faint at the idea of a statue, 
would utter some unaccountable sally that 
was quite startling, and which made me 
feel that the indelicacy of which we 
were accused had its limits. The follow- 
ing anecdote is hardly fit to tell, but it 
explains what I mean too well to be 
omitted, 

“ A young married lady, of high stand- 
ing and most fastidious delicacy, who 
had been brought up at one of the 
Atlantic seminaries of highest reputa- 
tion, told me that her house, at the dis- 
tance of halfa mile from a populous city, 
was unfortunately opposite a mansion of 
worse than doubtful reputation. ‘ It is 
abominable,’ she said, ‘ to see the people 
that go there ; they ought to be exposed. 
1 and another lady, an intimate friend of 
mine, did make one of them look foolish 
enough last summer: she was passing 
the day with me, and, while we were 
sitting at the window, we saw a young 
man we both knew ride up there; we 
went into the garden, and watched at the 
gate for him to come back ; and when he 
did, we both stepped out, and I said to 
him, ‘ Are you not ashamed, Mr. William 
D., to ride by my house and back again 
in that manner?’ I never saw a man 
look so foolish ! 

“ In conversing with ladies on the cus- 
toms and manners of Europe, I remarked 
a strong propensity to consider every 
thing as wrong to which they were not 
accustomed, 

“*T once mentioned to a young lady 
that I thought a pic-nic party would be 
very agreeable, and that 1 would propose 
it to some of our friends. She agreed 
that it would be delightful ; but she add. 
VOL. V. NO. XXVII. 
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ed, ‘ I fear you will not succeed; we 
are not used to such sort of things here, 
and I know it is considered very indeli- 
cate for ladies and gentlemen to sit down 
together on the grass.’” 


Perhaps so! We are pretty sure 
that Mrs. Trollope has some very 
queer stories to tell, if she liked; but 
unless we could catch her over her 
toddy and oysters, in the fashion of 
the old ladies of Edinburgh, we could 
not make her as communicative as we 
desire. 

The United States have much in 
their favour; but assuredly they must 
be a “tarnation” country for a lady to 
travel in. Mrs. Trollope complains 
sadly of the everlasting spitting and 
whisky-drinking of the people —~ 
their fancy for cocking up their feet 
higher than their heads, of wearing 
their hats and pulling off their coats 
in female society — their passion for 
gin-cocktail, and the perfect equa- 
lity of their rudeness —the want of 
civilised cookery, and the abominable 
haste in which they gulp down their 
dinners — their perpetual stuffing you 
with politics, and the cool taking-for- 
granted of their superiority over all the 
rest of the world, &c. Now, we of the 
odious male sex can in a great degree 
tolerate most of these things. We 
know that if tobacco is to be chewed, 
the salivary organs must be in requisi- 
tion—that drinking whisky may be a 
very reprehensible practice, but that it 
nevertheless is in considerable favour 
in various quarters of the globe — that 
gin-cocktail is very pleasant tipple, as 
Mrs. Trollope would confess, if she 
were to order a bowl at the Cocoa-tree 
—that nations so low in the scale of 
civilisation as Yankee-land cannot be 
expected to arrive at the last excellence 
of polished mankind, a scientific din- 
ner, and that they may be pardoned, 
therefore, for getting rid of the abori- 
ginal viands set before them with all 
the rapidity of which the human jaw 
is capable—that as we do not fancy 
the possibility of making a silk purse 
out of the auricular region of the por- 
cine female, we do not seek for 
models of manners among the half- 
horse half-alligator ripstavers of Ken- 
tucky; and as for politics, why, after 
thirteen months’ debating on the Reform 
bill, and the infliction of so much ora- 
tory from the great lights of Whiggery 
and the rising talent of the day, we are 
AA 
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equal to enduring any imposition of po- 
litical discussion from New Orleans to 
Niagara. But we admit all this must 
be absolutely hideous to a lady. She 
besides wants one consolation which 
we have ;—the American girls are very 
pretty, (indeed, Mrs. Trollope never 
ceases chanting their praises in this 
particular,) and the American gentle- 
men very especial louts. The opposite 
sexes are therefore differently enter- 
tained during their sojourn. 

We shall take a more suitable op- 
portunity of examining the grave ques- 
tions to which the form of the Ameri- 
can government, the institutions of the 
country, its position towards Europe, 
its past history, and its future prospects, 
give rise. The Quarterly Review has 
executed this part of its task pretty 
well; but much remains to be said. 
The Americans themselves are per- 
suaded that every thing among them is 
for the best, and cannot bear contra- 
diction on this topic. As Mrs. Trol- 
lope truly says, they are the most thin- 
skinned nation on the face of the earth. 


“* When a native of Europe visits 
America, a most extraordinary species of 
tyranny is set in action against him ; and, 
as far as my reading and ¢ experience have 
enabled me to judge, it is such as no 
other country has ever exercised against 
strangers. 

“« The Frenchman visits England ; he 
is abimé d’ennui at our stately dinners, 
shrugs his shoulders at our corps de ballet, 
and laughs a gorge déployée at our passion 
for driving, and our partial affection for 
roast beef and plum-pudding. The En- 
glishman returns the visit; and the first 
thing he does on arriving at Paris is to 
hasten to le Théditre des Variétés, that he 
may see ‘ Les Anglaises pour rire ;’ and if 
among the crowd of laughers you hear a 
note of more cordial mirth than the rest, 
seek out the person from whom it pro- 
ceeds, and you will find the English- 
man. 

‘‘ The Italian comes to our green 
island, and groans at our climate ; he 
vows that the air which destroys a sta- 
tue, cannot be wholesome for man; he 
sighs for orange-trees and maccaroni, 
and smiles at the pretensions of a nation 
to poetry, while no epics are chanted 
through her streets. Yet we welcome 
the sensitive southern with all kindness, 
listen to his complaints with interest, 
cultivate our little orange-trees, and 
teach our children to lisp Tasso, in the 
hope of becoming more agreeable. 

‘* Yet we are not at all superior to the 
rest of Europe in our endurance of cen- 
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sure, nor is this wish to profit by it at all 
peculiar to the English ; we laugh at, 
and find fault with, our neighbours quite 
as freely as they do with us, and they 
join the laugh, and adopt our fashions 
and our customs, These mutual plea- 
santries produce no shadow of unkindly 
feeling ; and as long as the governments 
are at peace with each other, the indi- 
viduals of every nation in Europe make 
it a matter of pride, as well as of plea- 
sure, to meet each other frequently, to 
discuss, compare, and reason upon their 

national varieties, and to vote it a mark 
of fashion and good taste to imitate each 
other in all the external embellishments 
of life. 

‘*The consequence of this is most 
pleasantly perceptible at the present 
time in every capital in Europe. The 
long peace has given time for each to 
catch from each what was best in cus- 
toms and manners, and the rapid advance 
of refinement and general information 
has been the result. 

“ To those who have been accustomed 
to this state of things, the contrast upon 
crossing to the new world is inconceiv- 
ably annoying ; and it cannot be doubted, 
that this is one great cause of the general 
feeling of irksomeness, and fatigue of 
spirits, which hangs upon the memory 
while recalling the ‘hours passed in Ame- 
rican society. 

‘** A single word indicative of doubt, 
that any thing, or every thing, in that 
country is not the very best in the world, 
produces an effect which must be seen 
and felt to be understood. Ifthe citizens 
of the United States were indeed the de- 
voted patriots they call themselves, they 
would surely not thus encrust themselves 
in the hard, dry, stubborn persuasion, that 
they are the first and best of the human 
race, that nothing is to be learnt but what 
they are able to teach, and that nothing is 
worth having which they do notpossess. 

‘* The art of man could hardly discover 
a more effectual antidote to improvement 
than this persuasion; and yet I never 
listened to any public oration, or read 
any work, protessedly addressed to the 
country, in which they did not labour to 
impress it on the minds of the people. 

“To hint to the generality of Ame- 
ricans that the silent current of events 
may change their beloved government, 
is not the way to please them ; but, in 
truth, they need be tormented with no 
such fear. As long as by common con- 
sent they can keep down the pre-emi- 
nence which nature bas assigned to great 
powers,—as long as they can prevent 
human respect and human honour from 
resting upon high talent, gracious man- 
ners, and exalted station, . so long may 
they be sure of going on as they are. 
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«“T have been told, however, that 
there are some among them who would 
gladly see a change ; some, who with the 
wisdom of philosophers, and the fair 
candour of gentlemen, shrink from a pro- 
fession of equality which they feel to be 
untrue, and believe to be impossible.” 


The believers in these opinions, and 
there are many such, are increasing, 
and nothing but the dread of mob 
clamour keeps them from express- 
ing their sentiments. Mrs. Trollope 
justly observes, that there is a small 
patrician band in the States who dwell 
apart, and leave the politics of the 
country to be managed by their tailors 
and tinkers. The time, however, will 
ere long come when this band will 
begin to act otherwise ; and when they 
do, the dynasty of the tailors and tinkers 
is at an end. Why does not some tour- 
ist endeavour to give us a sketch of 
this particular class of men-—we mean 
the real gentry of the Union? They 
appear to us to be the most singularly 
situated order in the world—the highest 
aristocrats conceivable in the midst of 
a brawling democracy, which they look 
upon with the profoundest disdain at 
heart, though offering to it, when ne- 
cessity leads them to speak on political 
subjects at all, the humblest tribute of 
lip homage—exiles in their native land, 
their thoughts dwelling among other 
people and different institutions, and 
their hopes and aspirations directed to 
the overthrow of systems which, out of 
their own immediate coteries, they are 
obliged to declare the perfection of 
wisdom and genius. Galt, if we be 
not greatly mistaken, possesses ample 
materials for giving us graphic pictures 
of this caste, which has hitherto been 
overlooked by those who have written 
or reasoned about America. 

We, of course, expect, with Mrs. 
Trollope, that her work will be exces- 
sively unpopular in the United States, 
and suppose that by this time many a 
voice is loud in its reprobation, and 
many a pen sharpened to cut it in 
pieces. The usual style of criticism 
will be adopted. A mistake in an ob- 
scure locality will be set down as proof 
undeniable of ignorance of the country 
—a mispelt name adduced as a sure 
mark of the want of the powers of 
observation. The newspapers will be 
angry, the reviews caustic—the Yankee 
will calculate that the lady has been 
considerably ungrateful, the polished 
Kentuckian will express his determina- 
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tion to cowhide the old woman, if she 
ever comes in his way. All this is as 
it should be. 

But, whimsically enough, we have 
before us a book written by as genuine 
an American as ever abused mother 
country—even by Mr. Paulding him- 
self, whilome Secretary of the American 
Navy, and author of Brother Jonathan 
in England, a work in which we were 
exposed to considerable satire of a 
singular kind. We are sorry to say 
that we have but a misty recollec- 
tion of this last composition, which 
purported to be the journal of an Ame- 
rican traveller among us. We recol- 
lect, however, that he crosses the bridge 
which joins ‘Twickenham and Green- 
wich — certainly a most stupendous 
work of art, and one well calculated 
to excite the wonder of the wayfarer 
as he journeyed along the arch which 
sweeps over London—and remember a 
conversation overheard by Mr. J. as he 
drove upon the top of a coach along 
the Strand, between two gentlemen 
consulting one another upon the state 
of the weather, as they lounged, full of 
ennui, along the pavement. These little 
touches of nice observation are quite 
refreshing ; and the character bestowed 
upon the English nation is deduced 
from particulars as correctly noticed as 
the span of a bridge thrown over Lon- 
don, or the lounging colloquy of idlers 
in the Strand overheard by the passers- 
by on the summit of the silent mail. 

This gentleman has lately published 
a novel called the Dutchman’s Fire- 
side, which has been in no small de- 
gree extolled in divers quarters in this 
country, and has received a unani- 
mous tribute of approbation in his 
own. It is sufficient to say that it was 
published by the illustrious house of 
Colburn and Bentley, to account for 
no trifling measure of approbation 
among the best public instructors here 
—its having been written by a repub- 
lican gives it a fair right to the ap- 
probation of the Westminster Review, 
which it accordingly received —and 
the nationality of America supplied the 
rest. To speak plainly, there is some 
good writing in the book. It gives the 
life of a rustic lad, shy of female com- 
pany, reared among the Dutch settlers 
in a primitive fashion, stimulated by 
affection for a fair cousin to attempt to 
play the man, and, by mixing in manly 
affairs, obtaining a more just estimate 
of his own powers, and, of course, 
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wooing and winning his lady-love. 
The story is trifling—it is only just 
to Paulding to say that he does not 
make any pretension to the formation 
of a regular novel—and the work de- 
rives its interest from the sketches of 
individual and national character which 
it contains. That of Timothy Weasel, 
for instance, is perfect, and quite new. 
Sir William Johnson (who, by the by, 
is not well managed —he is, fact, 
struck in a wrong key,) thus introduces 
Tim, while recommending him as a 
companion to the hero in a spying ex- 
pedition among the Indians. 


‘ Timothy Weasel! who is he?’ 
ai 
Timothy Weasel, the Varmounter, as he 
calls himself?’ 
«« © Never.’ 
** « Well, then, I must give you a 
sketch of his story before T introduce 
him. He was born in New Hampshire, 
as he says, and in due time, as is cus- 
tomary in those parts, married, and took 
possession, by right of discovery I sup- 
pose, ofa tract of land in what was at 
that time called the New Hampshire 
grants. Others followed him, and in 
the course of a few years a little settle- 
ment was formed of real ’cute Yankees, 
as Timothy calls them, to the amount 
of sixty or seventy men, women, and 
children. They were gradually growing 
in wealth and numbers, when one night, 
in the dead of winter, they were set 
upon by a party of Indians from Canada, 
and every soul of them, except Timothy, 
either consumed in the flames or mas- 
sacred in the attempt to escape. I have 
witnessed in the course of my life many 
scenes of horror, but nothing like that 
which he describes, in which his wife 
and eight children perished. Timothy 
was left for dead by the savages, who, 
as is their custom, departed at the dawn, 
for fear the news of this massacre might 
rouse some of the neighbouring settle- 
ments, in time to overtake them before 
they reached home. When all was silent, 
Timothy, who, though severely w ounded 
ina dozen places, had, as hes ays, only 
been ‘ playing possum,’ raised himself 
up and looked around him. The smoking 
ruins, mangled limbs, blood-stained 
snow, and the whole scene, as he de- 
scribes it with quaint pathos, is enough 
to make one’s blood run cold. He ma.- 
naged to raise himself upright, and, by 
dint of incredible exertions, to re: ach a 
neighbouring settlement, dist: ant about 
forty miles, where he told his story, and 
then was put to bed, where he lay some 
weeks. In the mean time the people of 
the settlement had gone and buried the 
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remains of his unfortunate family and 
neighbours. When Timothy got well, 
he visited the spot, and while viewing 
the ruins of the houses, and pondering 
over the graves of all that were dear to 
him, solemnly devoted the remainder of 
his life to revenge. He accordingly 
buried himself in ‘the woods, and built 
a cabin about twelve miles from hence, 
in a situation the most favourable to 
killing the ‘ kritters,’ as he calls the 
savages. From that time until now he 
has waged a perpetual war against them, 
and, according to his own account, sacri- 
ficed almost a hecatomb to the manes of 
his wife and children. His intrepidity 
is wonderful, and his sagacity in the 
pursuit of this grand object of his life 
beyond all belief. I am half a savage 
myself, but I have heard this man relate 
stories of his adventures and escapes 
which make me feel myself, in the lan- 
guage of the red-skins, ‘a woman’ in 
comparison with this strange compound 
of cunning and simplicity. It is incon- 
ceivable with what avidity he will hunt 
an Indian; and the keenest sportsman 
does not feel a hundredth part of the 
delight in bringing down his game, that 
Timothy does in witnessing the mortal 
pangs of one of these ‘ kritters.’”’ 


Timothy himself is shortly afterwards 
introduced on the scene. 


«‘ He was a tall, wind-dried man, with 
extremely sharp, angular features, and a 
complexion, of course, bronzed by the 
exposures to which he had been sub- 
His scanty 
head of hair was of a sort of sunburnt 
colour; his beard of a month’s growth 
at least ; ; and his eye, of sprightly blue, 
never rested a moment in its socket. It 
glanced from side to side, and up and 
down, and here and there, with inde- 
scribable rapidity, as though in search 
of some object of interest, or apprehen- 
sive of sudden danger. It was a perpe- 
tual silent alarum. 

“ ¢ Timothy,’ said Sir William, a 
want to employ you to-night.’ 

“« ¢ H-e-m-m,’ answered Timothy. 

‘ Are you at leisure to depart im- 
waibeiee Y 
“ « What, right off ? 
«« © Ay, in less than no time.’ 
‘I guess I am.’ 

“« « Very well—that means you are 
certain.’ 

“ «T’m always sartin of my mark.’ 

“« *« Have you your gun with you?’ 

“ «The kritter is “just outside the 
door.’ 

«« ¢ And plenty of ammunition ?” 

“« « Why, what under the sun should 
I do with a gun and no ammunition ?’ 
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“ ¢Can you paddle a canoe so that 
nobody can hear you ?’ 

“ xe an’t I? h-e-m-m!’ 

‘ And you are all ready?” 

« *T ’spect so, I knew you didn’t 
want me for nothing, and so got every 
thing to hand.’ 

*« « Have you any thing to eat by the 
way ?” 

*« « No; if I only stay out two or three 
days I sha’n’t want any thing.’ 

‘« ¢ But you are to have a companion.’ 

‘ Timothy here manufactured a sort 
of linsey-woolsey grunt, betokening dis. 
approbation, 

«« «1d rather go alone.’ 

*« « But it is necessary you should 
have a companion; this young gentle- 
man will go with you.’ 

es Timothy hereupon subjected Sy- 
brandt to a rigid scrutiny of those busy 
eyes of his, that seemed to run over him 
as quick as lightning. 

“ «T'd rather go by myself,’ said he 
again. 

“« « That is out of the question, so say 
no more about it. Are you ready to go 
now—this minute ?” 

oto 

“ Sir William then explained the ob- 
ject of the expedition to Timothy, much 
in the same manner he had previously 
done to Sybrandt. 

“ « But mayn’t I shoot one of these 
tarnal kritters if he comes in my way ?’ 
said Timothy, in a tone of great interest. 

“« © No; you are not to fire a gun, nor 
attempt any hostility w hatever, unless it 
is neck or nothing with you.’ 

* = Wen. that's what I call hard; but 
may-be it will please God to put our 
lives in danger—that’s some comfort.’” 


Timothy’s conduct all through is 
in perfect keeping with this sketch. 
Paulding is at home here. Try him 
at a sketch of an English gentleman. 


‘ Sir Thicknesse Throgmorton was 
re is now generally des signated ‘ a 
real John Bull ;’ a being combining more 
of the genuine elements of the ridiculous 
than pe thaps any other extant. Stiff as 
buckram, and awkward as anill-contrived 
automaton ; silent, stupid, and ill-man- 
nered, yet at the same time full of pre- 
tensions to a certain deference, due only 
from others in exchange for courtesy 
and good breeding. Ignorant of his own 
country from inc apac ity to learn, and of 
the rest of the world from a certain con- 
temptuous stupidity, he exalted the one, 
and contemned the other, without know- 
ing exactly why, except that—that it 
certainly was so, and there was an end 
of the matter. His bow was both an 
outrage upon Nature and _ inclination, 
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except when he bent to the lady of the 
governor, or the governor himself; and 
his dancing the essence of solemn stu- 
pidity, aiming at a dignified nonchalance. 
Nothing called forth his lofty indigna- 
tion more than being spoken to by an 
inferior in rank, dress, or station. “This 
indignation was manifested by a most 
laughable jumble of insurmountable 
clumsiness with affected dignity and 
high aristocratic breeding. There was 
nothing he so much valued himself upon 
as the air noble. Independently of the 
outrage upon his personal, hereditary, 
and official dignity, manifested by an 
abrupt address from an inferior, Sir 
Thicknesse had another special cause 
for disliking to be spoken to by strangers. 
The fact is, he was so long in collecting 
the materials of an answer to the most 
common observation, that he seldom for. 
gave a person for putting him to the 
trouble. He had a most rare and, at 
that time, original style of making the 
agreeable, which is now, however, pretty 
general among high-bred persons. He 
placed himself directly opposite the lady, 
straddling like a gigantic pair of brass 
tongs, to collect his ideas into one great 
explosion—such, for instance, as ‘ Don’t 
you find it rather warm, Mawm?’ Per. 
fectly satisfied with this mighty effort, 
the Knight would strut off in triumph, 
to repose himself for the rest of the 
evening under the shade of his laurels, 
Added to this he was a grumbling, ill- 
tempered, dissatisfied being, full of pre- 
tensions on the score of his personal 
accomplishments and the interest of his 
family. There is nothing, in fact, so 
dignified in the eyes of ‘ a real John 
Ball’ as possessing a family influence, 
which renders personal merit and ser- 
vices quite superfluous. 

““ With regard to the person of Sir 
Thicknesse, it was admirably contrived 
to set off his exemplary aw kwardness to 
the best advantage. It was a perfect 
caricature of dignified clumsiness. His 
limbs struck you as being too large for 
his body, until you studied the latter, 
when it seemed perfectly clear that the 
body was too large for the limbs. Taken 
by itself, every feature of his face was 
out of proportion; but examine them in 
connexion as a whole, and there was an 
harmonious combination of unfinished 
magnitude, that constituted a true and 
just proportion of disproportions. His 
eyes sent forth a leaden lustre ; his nose 
was equally compounded of the pug and 
the bottle ; his lips would have been too 
large for his mouth, had not his mouth 
been large enough to harmonise with 
them; and his cheeks expanded into 
sufficient amplitude to accommodate the 
rest of his face without any of the fea. 
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tures being crowded two in aroom, which 
every body knows is the abomination of 
every ‘ real John Bull’ in existence. 
Sir Thicknesse was of an ancient and 
honourable family, distinguished in the 
annals of England. One of his ancestors 
had committed an assassination in the 
very precincts of the court, and being 
obliged to fly in the disguise of a pea- 
sant, in order the more effectually to 
escape detection, was overtaken by the 
king’s pursuivant, sawing wood with one 
of his companions ina forest. His at- 
tendant faltering on the appearance of 
the pursuivant, for a moment stopped 
sawing, when the other exclaimed signi- 
ficantly, ‘ Thorough’—or ‘ Through’— 
tradition is doubtful which. The at- 
tendant took the hint, continued his 
work, and the pursuivant passed them 
without detection. In memory of this 
great exploit, the illustrious fugitive 
from justice adopted this phrase as the 
motto of his coat of arms; and it de- 
scended to his posterity. Another of his 
illusirious ancestors was distinguished 
in the wars of York and Lancaster for 
his inflexible loyalty, being always a 
most stanch supporter of the king de 
facto, and holding kings de jure in great 
contempt. A third, and the greatest of 
all the family of Sir Thicknesse, was an 
illegitimate descendant of a theatrical 
strumpet and a scoundrel king, who de- 
monstrated the force of blood by after- 
ward marrying an actress of precisely 
the same stamp as her from whom he 
sprung. No wonder Sir Thicknesse was 
proud of his family.” 


Now, Paulding was not at home 
here. Ue had seen or heard of such 
people as Timothy Weasel—of English 
gentlemen he knew nothing. The pic- 
ture of Sir J. Throgmorton is that of 
one of the travelling bagmen, who pass 
in the eyes of the Y rankees as pure spe- 
cimens of the aristocracy of Engiand. 
“ Don’t you find it rather warm, 
Mawm?” is pure bagman. The genea- 
logic and heraldic ‘lore displayed in 
this extract is quite decisive of Pauld- 
ing’s pretensions. Timothy Weasel 
never would have mistaken an Algon- 
quin for an Utawas—if he did, his 
fame as a hunter of the Indians would 
be undone. What are we to think of 
the depictor of English manners who 
jumbles the device of the Hamiltons, 
the family history of the St. Albans, 
with the names of Thicknesse and 
Throckmorton—and blends them all 
into a character drawn from an ori- 
ginal who travelled in razors or Ma- 
cassar oil? It is curious enough that 
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the same class of men—the English 
aristocracy —which thus affords. butts 
for the bungling humour of the pro- 
vincial Paulding, who never saw one 
of the order, should be selected by 
Madame de Stael (in her Corinne), 
and fifty others who had every oppor- 
tunity of knowing them, and had seen 
the models of the gentleman caste in 
all its varieties throughout the world, 
as the stock from which their most ac- 
complished heroes were to be drawn. 

We have made these extracts merely 
for the purpose of shewing that Pauld- 
ing can describe character which he has 
seen, and that his prejudices are, to the 
last degree of absurdity, anti-English. 
Let us, therefore, take a few of his spe- 
culations respecting his countrymen. 

Mrs. Trollope can compare the eter- 
nal noise and turmoil of the quarterly 
elections in America to nothing but the 
torment of the teasing insects of the 
country. She maintains, also, that pro- 
bity is far from being regarded by our 
Transatlantic brethren as of much mo- 
ment in their choice of public men, or 
the conduct of these said public men 
after they have been appointed. What 
says Paulding? 


*« Who, indeed, that hath gathered 
from history and tradition a picture of 
the manners, modes, and morals of the 
ancient patriarchs of Albany and its 
neighbourhood, but will be inclined to 
contrast them dolefully with those of the 
present times? Who but will sigh to 
behold their places usurped by gilded 
butterflies, ostentatious beggary, empty 
pretence, and paltry affectation ? In the 
room of men independent of the smiles 
and frowns of bankers or bankrupts, he 
will find speculators glittering in their 
borrowed plumage for an hour or two, 
then passing away, leaving nothing be- 
hind them but the wrecks of their un- 
principled career. Where once sat the 
simple magistrates, administering the few 
simple laws necessary to regulate the 
orderly community over which they pre- 
sided, is now collected a body of gar- 
rulous, ignorant, visionary, or corrupt 
legislators, pampering their own private 
interests at the expense of the public 
good, and sacrificing the prosperity of 
one portion of the state to the grasping 
avidity of another. In the room of 
prosperous yeomanry and independent 
mechanics, we behold crowds of hungry 
expectants, neglecting the sure and only 
means of competency, and begging, in 
the abjectness of a debased spirit, per- 
mission to sacrifice their independence 
for a wretched pittance, held under the 
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wretched tenure of a man who has no 
will of his own. The once quiet city, 
where the name and the idea of political 
corruption was unknown, is now a whirl- 
pool of intrigue, where empty bubbles 
are generated and kept alive by the agi- 
tation of the waters, and boiling and con- 
fiicting eddies gather into one focus all 
the straws, and chaff, and feathers, and 
worthless nothings, that float upon the 
surface of the stormy puddle. 

“« Undoubtedly, simplicity of manners 
is one of the great pillars of morality. 
It circumscribes our wants, and thus 
diminishes those besetting temptations 
to extravagance and dishonesty which 
originate in and receive their power from 
the love of dress, splendour, display, and 
luxury. Those who set an inordinate 
value upon the qualification of these 
vanities will come in time to sacrifice to 
their attainment all that solid stock of 
happiness which is derived from the pos- 
session of integrity and independence. 
An age of simplicity is, therefore, an 
age of morality; and hence it is, that 
the wisest writers of antiquity have made 
simplicity of manners essential to the 
preservation of that liberty which cannot 
be sustained by a luxurious and corrupt 
people. That our own high feelings of 
independence are rapidly fleeing away 
before the quick steps of ostentation and 
luxury, and that the love of wealth, as 
the means of attaining to these gratifi- 
cations, is becoming the ruling passion, 
must be obvious to all observers.” 


What says Mrs. Trollope ? 


‘* T heard an Englishman, who had 
been long resident in America, declare, 
that in following, in meeting, or in over- 
taking, in the street, on the road, or in 
the field, at the theatre, the coffee-house, 
or at home, he had never overheard 
Americans conversing without the word 
DOLLAR being pronounced between them, 
Such unity of purpose, such sympathy 
of feeling, can, I believe, be found no- 
where else, except, perhaps, in an ant’s 
nest. The result is exactly what might 
be anticipated. This sordid object, for 
ever before their eyes, must inevitably 
produce a sordid tone of mind, and, 
worse siill, it produces a seared and 
blunted conscience on all questions of 
probity. I know not a more striking 
evidence of the low tone of morality 
which is generated by this universal pur- 
suit of money, than the manner in which 
the New England States are described 
by Americans. All agree in saying thar 
they present a spectacle of industry and 
prosperity delightful to behold, and this 
is the district and the population most 
constantly quoted as the finest specimen 
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of their admirable country ; yet I never 
met a single individual in any part of 
the Union who did not paint these New 
Englanders as sly, grinding, selfish, and 
tricking.” 


Mrs. Trollope is elsewhere not more 
vaticinatory of the overthrow of the 
American republic than its ex-Secre- 
tary—or more ready to denounce the 
“ garrulous, ignorant, visionary, and 
corrupt legislators” of the States. In- 
deed, she, not having had the same 
opportunity of knowing them so inti- 
mately as Paulding, only sets them 
down as prosing blockheads—he, to 
the manner born, depicts them as prat- 
ing knaves. 

She is shocked by the division in 
social life between the gentlemen and 
ladies, and attributes to it most of the 
coarseness and vulgarity of the Ameri- 
cans. The very idea of Paulding’s book 
is derived from the absurd bashfulness 
of a young American gentleman, who, 
though possessed of the finest faculties, 
dares not speak to a lady. The follow- 
ing sentences might seem extracted 
from Mrs. Trollope—they are, in truth, 
from the Dutchman’s Fireside : 


** Nothing contributes so much to the 
relative dignity and virtue of the two 
sexes as the estimation in which they 
hold each other. Where women are 
neglected by their countrymen, or where 
men are neglected by their country- 
women, in their admiration for strangers, 
the result will probably be the degrada- 
tion of both in the eyes of each other, 
and the estimation of those whose atten- 
tions they court.” 


What says Mrs. Trollope? After 
describing the forlorn condition of the 
ladies of Cincinnati, separated at sup- 
per from their sotting spouses, and the 
general neglect of lady society in the 
Union, she continues: 


‘*T am led to mention this feature of 
American manners very frequently, not 
only because it constantly recurs, but 
because I consider it as being in a great 
degree the cause of that universal defi- 
ciency in good manners and graceful de- 
meanour, both in men and women, which 
is so remarkable. 

‘‘ Where there is no court, which every 
where else is the glass wherein the 
higher orders dress themselves, and 
which, again reflected from them to the 
classes below, goes far towards polish- 
ing, in some degree, a great majority of 
the population, it is not to be expected 
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that manner should be made so much a 
study, or should attain an equal degree 
of elegance ; but the deficiency , and the 
total difference, is greater than this cause 
alone could account for. The hours of 
enjoyment are important to human beings 
every where; and we ev ery where find 
them preparing to make the most of them. 
Those who enjoy themselves only in so- 
ciety, whether intellectual or convivial, 
prepare themselves for it ; and such make 
but a poor figure when forced to be con- 
tent with the sweets of solitude; while, 
on the other hand, those to whom retire- 
ment affords the greatest pleasure, sel- 
dom give or receive much in society. 
Wherever the highest enjoyment is found 
by both sexes in scenes where they meet 
each other, both will prepare themselves 
to appear with advantage there. The 
men will not indulge in the luxury of 
chewing tobacco, or even of spitting ; 
and the women will contrive to be ca- 
pable of holding a higher post than that 
of unwearied tea-makers.” 


Indeed, the staple wit of Paulding’s 
book shews the low estimation in which 
the ladies are held among his country- 
men. They are the general common- 
place butts of his very common-place 
jests. An English officer is abused when- 
ever it is possible ; but a woman is at all 
times the regular subject for petty jeer- 
ing and low sarcasm. 

His account, however, of the modes 
of life of his fashionable countrywomen 
tallies, in a great measure, with that of 
Mrs. Trollope : 


* Does not the fair reader, who, per- 
adventure, at the moment of reading this, 
sits at a window with our book in her 
hand, looking at the whiskered beaux as 
they pass up and down Broadway—does 
she not shudder at this dead loss of 
time—this blank in the existence of poor 
Catalina? Perhaps she is anticipating 
a visit to the Springs, to Long Branch, 
or Nahant, and grows pale at the very 
antic ipation of a four days’ passage, in- 
volving four days of absence from. these 
happy retreats of people whose time is 
so prec ious. Let us see what privations 
this delay involves. The loss of at least 
forty-eight tumblers of Congress water— 
of four execrable dinners—of four rest- 
less, uncomfortable nights—a subscrip- 
tion ball—three dozen changes of dress— 
and three hundred and seve nty-five des- 
perate yawns at the Springs—of four or 
tive bathings on the beach, followed by 
four or five shiverings when the sea- 
breeze comes in—of the pleasure of see- 
ing the ladies make their transits to and 
fro from the waves, looking, not like the 
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fabled goddess rising from the ocean, 
but, with reverence be it spoken, like 
old clothes-women when they go in, and 
drowned rats when they come out—of 
spending day after day in a delightful 
variety of eating, drinking, and sleeping 
—sleeping, eating, and drinking—and 
drinking, eating, and sleeping—of being 
obliged to devour your dinners quic ker 
than they do in a manufactory or a steam- 
boat, and discuss crabs and tough mutton 
against time—to sleep before dinner and 
after dinner, and between dinner and 
tea — finally, to endure the exemplary 
tyranny of Mrs. Sears, and suffer under 

the worst of all despotisms, that of a 
petticoat government at Long Branch :— 

or to pass all day watching for the sea- 
serpent—to magnify every porpoise into 
his likeness—to see the ripplings of the 
waves assume the likeness of his joints, 
and to exercise the last degree of human 
credulity in believing in the existence of 
that fabled monster under the penalty of 
being frowned on by the young ladies, 

and denounced by their honoured fathers 
as freemasons, Jackson-men, and unbe- 
lievers, at Nahant.” 


His ideas of the educational ladies 
is not much different from hers : 


‘* Madam Vancour had been seized 
with a passion for doing good on a great 
scale—a dangerous propensity in woman, 
because it is apt to degenerate into the 
weakness of indiscriminate charity. To 
relieve the distresses of mankind with. 
out encouraging their vices, their idle- 
ness, and extravagance, is a nice and 
delicate task : it requires a knowledge of 
the dark side of the world, and a self. 
denial which women happily seldom at- 
tain ; and hence it is that the large share 
they have taken of late in the distribu- 
tion of public and private charities has, 
without doubt, been one of the main 
causes of the vast increase of idleness, 
poverty, and their consequent vices, 
which c: innot but be evident to every 
observer.” 


Iie takes an opportunity elsewhere 
of slily expressing his opinion of the 
people who manage charities in general 
in America: 


** Dennis Vancour was a good man. 
He never—for it was not the fashion at 
that time—he never was secretary, Or, 
what is still better, treasurer to a society 
for expending the hard gains of honest 
industry in the encouragement of idle- 
ness and unthrift. He never went about 
begging of others what he was able to 
bestow himself; nor did he spend his 
time in the mischievous occupation of 
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doing good to his fellow-creatures, the 
poor, by teaching them, as the wise and 
benevolent Franklin has it, ‘ that there 
are other means of support besides in- 
dustry and economy.’ 

« But these sins of omission were 
more than balanced by rare and valuable 
virtues. He never belied, or cheated, 
or overreached a human being.” 


This, we think, strongly indicates 
that, in Mr. Paulding’s opinion, it is 
the fashion of this time in America to 
belie, cheat, and overreach everybody. 
Mrs. Trollope’s testimony is pretty 
much to the same effect. 

Paulding and Mrs. Trollope open 
on the subject of slaves. Mrs. Trol- 
lope is, however, tolerant of Quadroons 
— Paulding despises all colours short 
of White, and thinks slave emancipa- 
tion humbug. 


‘* She was the mother of three gene- 
rations of blacks—I beg pardon—of 
people of colour—who all appertained 
to the establishment. The boys, at the 
time of their birth, were given to some 
one of the young white members of the 
family, to whom they continued espe- 
cially attached all their lives; and the 
girls were in like manner considered the 
property of the young ladies, who at- 
tended strictly to their conduct, and 
taught them to be useful, as well as vir- 
tuous. They were all treated kindly, 
and as a part of the family; and there 
was something in the connexion of mu- 
tual services, mutual good-will, and 
mutual protection, thus established, that 
made the relation of master and slave, 
in those simple, honest times, one of the 
most endearing and respectable of all 
those which subsist between man and 
man. The slaves did not study meta- 
physics, nor stultify themselves with 
dissertations on the relative claims of 
the two rival colours of the present day ; 
but they were far more happy, virtuous, 
and useful both to themselves and so- 
ciety, than the wretched victims of a 
rash and miscalculating philanthropy we 
see every day at the police and the quar- 
ter-sessions. ‘Their labours were not 
more heavy than those of the owners of 
themselves and of the soil which they 
cultivated; they worked in the same 
fields, or at the same e mploymeuts ; ; and 
when they had given to their master the 
fruits of their youth and manhood, they 
found at his kitchen fire-side a refuge for 
the « evening of their di ays. They neither 
spent it in the poor-house nor the peni- 
tentiary. 

= It was 


gratifying in those days to 
see the 


interest which these old and 
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faithful retainers took in the affairs of 
their master, and the manner in which 
they, as it were, identified their own 
characters and consequence with his. 
The master and mistress were not afraid 
to go a journey and leave the house in 
char ge of one of these ; for they knew it 
would be even more carefully attended 
to than if they were at home. These 
poor people did not then, as they do 
now, consider themselves in the light of 
a wronged and injured race, whose right, 
nay, whose duty it was to resist, to run 
away, to defraud, to rob, or to murder 
their masters, if it were necessary, in 
the pursuit of freedom. The idea of a 
separation of interests between them and 
their masters never entered their heads ; 
and if it had, their hearts would have 
rejected the suggestion.” 


Something the same is in Mrs. Trol- 
lope. But she breathes a sigh over 
the native Indian: 


‘ The circumstance which renders 
their expulsion from their own, their 
native lands, so peculiarly lamentable, 
is, that they were yielding rapidly to 
the force of example ; their lives were 
no longer those of wandering hunters, 
but they were becoming agriculturists, 
and the tyrannical arm of brutal power 
has not now driven them, as formerly, 
only from their hunting grounds, their 
favourite springs, and the sacred bones 
of their fathers ; but it has chased them 
from the dwellings their advancing know. 
ledge had taught them to make comfort- 
able ; from the newly-ploughed fields of 
their pride; and from the crops their 
sweat had watered. And for what? To 
add some thousand acres of territory to 
the half-peopled wilderness which bor- 
ders them.” 


Paulding, true republican, friend to 
the rights of man, member of Congress, 
and all that there, has no such notions. 
He is too liberal, we guess. He is pa- 
thetic, to be sure, to the following 
tune :— 


‘ There were men alive not many 
years ago, who still remembered what 
the whole country then was, and whose 
eyes, though dimmed with Lage, yet saw 
what it had since become. The land 
itself, and the owners of the land, are 
changed ; every animate and inanimate 
object —every thing living, and every 
thing dead —all changed! The red man 
is gone, and the white man is in his 
place. Such are the mutations of the 
world! Shall we lament them? No, 
It is the will and the work of Him that 
made all, governs all, disposes all; and 
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it is all for the best, or chance is Provi- 
dence, and Providence is chance.” 


Providence is here made responsible 
for Congress. When the English are 
to be abused, nothing can be better 
than lamenting, as Tom Campbell has 
done, over the destruction of the Red 
Race—that was all boroughmonger- 
ing. Slaughtering them now-a-days 1s 
only Providence and the natural equality 
of man. 

As to reclaiming them, as Mrs. 
Trollope dreamt to be possible, that, 
according to Paulding, is out of the 
question. He embodies his idea of a 
reclaimed Indian in the character of a 
demi-civilised Algonquin, known by 
the name of Hans Pipe. Attempts 
had been made to reclaim him ; 


** But the usual melancholy conse- 
quences resulted from these kind and 
benevolent intentions. The Indian, in 
proportion as he lost the habits of the 
savage, acquired the vices of the civilised 
man, sharpened to a keener edge by the 
wild vigour of barbarism, and the early 
absence of the habit of self-restraint. 
His natural cunning was quickened by 
the acquirement of some of the practices 
of the white man; and his natural pas- 
sions, such as cruelty, revenge, and the 
love of drinking, strengthened,—the first 
two by an infinite series of mortifications, 
insults, perhaps injuries, received from 
the white people among whom he so- 
journed, the latter by facility in the 
means of gratification. 

“« There are certain plants, and fruits, 
and flowers, that grow wild in the forest, 
which improve by being transplanted to 
the garden and cultivated with care ; 
there are others that shoot forth in the 
rank and worthless luxuriance of weeds ; 
and there are others that perish under 
the fostering hand of the most skilful 
gardener. There are birds and quadru- 
peds that may be tamed, and others 
which retain rank traces of their native 
wildness to the last. So does it seem to 
be with the race of man. As the Indian 
orator once said to President Monroe, 
* The white man is born for the sun- 
shine, the red man for the shade.’ The 
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white man, the black man, and the man 
of every colour but the red, may be tamed, 
and improve by taming. He alone seems, 
indeed, born for the woods ; it is there 
the virtues he possesses can alone be 
exercised to the benefit of himself and 
his tribe. Place him in the sunshine, 
in the haunts of social and civilised life, 
aud sad is the experience, and woful the 
truth—he becomes, ninety-nine times in 
a hundred, the worst, the most mis- 
chievous of mongrels; a compound of 
the ferocity of the savage, and the cun- 
ning, deceit, and sensuality of the civil. 
ised scoundrel.” 


These extracts willdo. Mr. Pauld- 
ing and Mrs. Trollope perfectly agree ; 
or rather, the gentleman goes too far 
for the lady. Society uncivilised, ne- 
glected women, impertinent and selfish 
men, corrupt or ignorant legislators, 
want of decency, civilisation, and re- 
finement, figure in both books as the 
characteristics of the American Whites. 
She thinks people of colour respect- 
able, does not despair of the civilisa- 
tion of the Blacks, at least in the next 
generation, and is sorry for the de- 
struction of the Indians. He, deter- 
mined that no class of his countrymen 
should be shewn in colours too fa- 
vourable, depicts the Blacks of the 
present day as the wretched victims of 
a rash, miscalculating philanthropy, 
whose last refuge is the prison or the 
penitentiary ; the uncivilised Red race 
as “ kritters” fit only for indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter ; and those of their tribes 
whom attempts have been made to 
bring towards European habits, as the 
most mischievous of mongrels, a com- 
pound of the ferocity of the savage, 
and the cunning, deceit, and sensuality 
of the civilised scoundrel. 

Mr. Paulding, as we have already 
remarked, knows his countrymen, and 
can accurately describe what he sees. 
His Dutchman’s Fireside, valueless as 
a novel, may be safely referred to as a 
record of American character. It has 
been translated into French, which we 
mention for his especial satisfaction. 
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Ar the present crisis, when the laws 
and institutions of the British empire 
are openly menaced with destruction 
by a credulous and deluded em. 
led on by revolutionary and unprin- 
cipled demagogues, aided and abetted 
by a profligate ministry, whose only 
hold on popular opinion is the coun- 
tenance they give to agitation, and 
whose only chance of maintaining their 
places is by yielding to clamour and 
intimidation ; it becomes the duty of 
every man whose love of country is 
not yet entirely extinguished, and in 
whose bosom every sense of justice, 
honour, and loyalty, is not yet oblite- 
rated, to use his most strenuous exer- 
tions, and make a last stand, in order 
to avert those calamities with which 
his King, his country, himself, and his 
children, are now threatened. When 
Napoleon declared that a revolution in 
France was a revolution in Europe, 
his words contained more truth than 
many of his admirers were disposed to 
admit. But insolent as was the excla- 
mation, we question if Bonaparte him- 
self included England in his imperial 
notions of the geography of Europe. 
The experience of twenty years had 
taught him that a revolution in France 
was not a revolution in England. In 
that short period many revolutionary 
changes had desolated and impoverish- 
ed France, the concussion of which 
had shaken to their base several of the 
continental thrones, subverted old-esta- 
blished monarchies, sent kings into 
exile, and converted into French sub- 
jects, or rather French slaves, the in- 
habitants of those unhappy countries 
which had become the victims of mili- 
tary aggrandisement. All this while, 
however, England was like an impreg- 
nable fortress in the ocean, her ships 
covering every sea, herself its mistress, 
bidding defiance to the world, and 
trampling upon the tri-coloured flag 
wherever it was exhibited or unfurled, 
in the very harbours and under the forts 
of Bonaparte himself. 

Despite the bravado directed against 
her from without, and the occasional 
growlings of the Whig faction at home— 
despite the march of infidelity and the 
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ravages of the French arms, England 
suffered nothing from revolution. She 
reposed on the waters, proud, pros- 
perous, and happy, seldom or never 
aroused from her tranquillity, except to 
re-echo the shouts of victory wafted to 
her from the shores of the Nile, from 
Cape Trafalgar, from the fields of 
Portugal and Spain, from the passes 
of the Pyrenees, and last, not least, 
from the glorious plain of Waterloo. 
With able and faithful counsellors 
surrounding the throne ofa wise and 
patriotic king, our beloved country, 
and her united people, laughed to 
scorn the threats of France, denounced 
her atheistical and revolutionary doc- 
trines, and never ceased being at open 
war with these till a British army was 
in possession of Paris, and Napoleon a 
prisoner in St. Helena. 

But, alas! when we consider the 
present relative situation of the two 
countries—we mean France and Eng- 
land — and contrast it with what it 
was not many years ago, the reflections 
which crowd upon our minds are of 
the most painful and humiliating kind. 
A new revolution has passed over 
France, and England is now in close 
alliance with a foreign revolutionary 
faction —courting the French minister 
with all the anxious importunity of a 
subordinate state, yielding an unsoli- 
cited approval of all his acts of foreign 
interference and invasion, justifying 
his violations of international law, 
extenuating his wilful misrepresen- 
tations, even where the honour of 
England is concerned —- and what 
are the consequences? REVOLUTION, 
READY TO BURST FORTH, IN ALL ITS 
HORRORS, UPON THIS DEVOTED COUN- 
Try ! 

And need we wonder at this? If 
there were no other causes, arising 
from democratic sympathy, the mere 
circumstance of France and England 
being in alliance for similar objects, 
if not secretly leagued together against 
the other governments of Europe, is 
proof sufficient that the progress of 
revolution must advance with equal 
strides and in the same ratio in both 
countries. Whilst such an unnatural 
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union subsists, the views of the two 
governments must be precisely the 
same, and the results, whether these 
involve the stability of the respective 
monarchies, or the subversion of esta- 
blished institutions, must be the same 
also. France has once more passed 
through the ordeal which had been 
long planned — which the first revolu- 
tionists never lost sight of; and if 
under circumstances of a less revolting 
nature, these have arisen simply from 
fear, and a wish to deceive foreign 
states—a moderation, in fact, forced 
upon the Jacobins by necessity. But 
the revolution thus far accomplished— 
we say nothing of that which is medi- 
tated—is not by many degrees of so 
sweeping and levelling a nature as 
that which is in transitu— which is 
impending over us—which has forced 
its way, in the name of the King, 
through a packed and subservient 
English House of Commons. Some 
regard was paid to the charter of 
Louis XVIII.—the elective privileges 
of the nation were respected — the 
extension of the franchise was not a 
deprivation, inasmuch as all who en- 
joyed it before were allowed to parti- 
cipate in it under the new dynasty. 
The king was expelled, it is true, and 
certain recently created peers were 
stripped of their honours, and deprived 
of their hereditary rights. All this is 
bad enough, and yet by no means so 
wicked, or atrocious, or unjust, as we 
had a right to expect from the mur- 
derers of a king, and the hoary leaders 
of a revolution rendered infamous and 
for ever accursed by their insatiable 
thirst for human blood. But what 
have we to endure in England, if the 
present ministers, following the steps 
of their French allies, are permitted to 
carry their intended reform into effect ? 
We gladly and most willingly concede 
that no menace has yet been breathed 
against the king on the throne, or any 
member of the illustrious house of 
Brunswick. Would we could say as 
much for the Peers! Certainly they 
are not yet threatened with extinction, 
nor is it intimated that any portion of 
the house is to be swamped, or their 
coronets tossed into the Thames. The 
upper house is only civilly told, that 
unless they support the ministerial 
revolution, they shall be robbed of 
every grace and ornament of inde- 
pendence—that unless they obey the 
dictates of the Commons, their heredi- 
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tary rights, as an independent estate of 
the realm, shall be at the mercy of 
certain ministerial creatures, insuffer- 
ably obedient and base, who will be 
exalted to the peerage in order 
bring the lords into contempt, over- 
awe them by their numbers, vote as 
they are directed by some under-scrub 
of the Treasury, and by making the 
upper house a mere “ registry office” 
for the decrees of the minister and the 
Commons, render it the scorn of the 
country, the contemned of all con- 
temners, the ridicule of the revolu- 
tionary faction, a worthless body, ser- 
vile and degraded, and utterly incom- 
petent to discharge the duties of a 
legislative assembly. 

This, we are told, is meditated, nay, 
it is threatened, by all the communi- 
cative organs of Lord Grey’s adminis- 
tration. To render that noble house 
abject, dependent, and inefficient, is 
the suwmmum bonum, the much-desired 
infliction, the indispensable sacrifice, 
which our English Jacobins require 
and demand at the hands of Lord Grey, 
—demand not only as a propitiatory 
measure, conceded to yawning and 
usurping radicalism, but as the only 
expedient calculated to secure the 
desired revolution, and guarantee to 
the detestable faction now in office a 
long lease of power and emolument. 

This infusion of servilism into the 
peers is to be done by virtue of the 
royal prerogative. The King, William 
IV., we are told, is to be made the 
instrument of inflicting this signal 
obloquy and disgrace on the nobility 
of England! Witt ue voir? 

But no matter—we pass over the 
painful ideas and apprehensions which 
the bare mention of such an exercise 
of the royal prerogative is calculated 
to suggest, and the still more painful 
consequences which such a measure, 
affecting the house of Brunswick itself, 
most forcibly presents to a loyal mind. 
Bitter are the fruits of calm reflection 
in a case of this kind. Appalling are 
the evils which mingle their poison 
with the purer hopes of our early 
attachments. Execrable is the man 
who presents the cup filled with in- 
gredients which we have reason to 
suspect and dread, and who, with the 
complaisance of a courtier, would bid 
us quaff it with our eyes open, and 
would exult in the delirium produced 
by its effects. No, let us wave for 
the present all discussion as to the 
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consequences which the degradation 
of the peerage would have on the 
monarchy, and proceed to inquire how 
far the other measures in contemplation 
bear any analogy to those already 
adopted by the French Jacobins. 

The present ministers of William IV. 
do not circumscribe their maxims of 
innovation to the amendment only of 
the representative system of Great 
Britain. Theirs is an unhallowed, an 
unprincipled, a crude, a selfish, and 
being selfish, a detestable and unjust 
measure of expediency as concerns 
themselves, and a sweeping and ruin- 
ous revolution as concerns the country. 
In the first place, it is a measure based 
on injustice. The present Jacobins of 
France never countenanced a measure 
one thousandth part so oppressive in 
its enactments, or so invidious in its 
provisions. They extended the political 
franchise; but they never dreamt of 
depriving those whom the law invested 
with it of their prospective exercise of 
the franchise. But Lord John Rus- 
sell’s purge does all this; it sweeps 
boroughs and burgesses, freemen resi- 
dent and non-resident, away at one 
fell swoop — deprives corporations of 
their chartered rights —robs Cornwall 
to pay Durham — cheats Suffolk to 
benefit Lancaster — distrains upon the 
small agricultural towns to enfranchise 
the unwashed artisans of some place 
wholly dependent upon agriculture ;— 
and all this without stooping to in- 
quire — without offering any evidence 
whatever that the parties whom he dis- 
franchises have abused their trust, or 
have committed any acts which inva- 
lidate their rights or should denude 
them of their privileges. If there were 
no other objections to the present Re- 
form bill, this, in our estimation, is 
sufficient to shew its levelling nature 
and its gross iniquity. If it were a 
question of equitable adjustment, the 
weavers of Spitalfields would have as 
just a claim to the property of the 
house of Bedford, situated in Covent 
Garden Market, divided amongst them, 
as the weavers of Manchester have to 
the franchises of the towns of Dart- 
mouth and Aldeburgh. No crime has 
been alleged against these injured par- 
ties. It is not even pretended, far less 
asserted, that these electors are not as 
capable, in the exercise of their char- 
tered riglits, of sending as honest, able, 
and incorruptible men to the House of 
Commons, as Manchester or Birming- 
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ham. This, we say, is not so much as 
insinuated. The argument (if it can 
be called an argument) is, that these 
places are more deserving of a voice in 
the representation than the places de- 
prived of this privilege. But if this 
argument be admissible where politi- 
cal privileges are concerned, is it not 
equally cogent and tenable where the 
rights of property are involved? If 
the Duke of Bedford hold property, 
the turnpike or market dues of which are 
considered a heavy burden on the citi- 
zens of London, why should this pro- 
perty, considering the altered circum- 
stances of the times, not be sacrificed 
to the general weal, and his grace be 
deprived by law, as the burgesses of 
Dartmouth are to be, of these ancient 
dues, for the public advantage? The 
Reform bill, without entering upon the 
conduct or the merits of the parties 
proposed to be robbed, deprives them 
of their privileges, which are to them 
as much property in fee and by de- 
scent, and equally recognised by the 
law, and as much entitled to protec- 
tion, as is that of the Duke of Bedford 
in Covent Garden Market. 

This, we say again, is INJUSTICE. 

Whether we look at the designs of 
the English ministry, with respect to 
the peers, or their conduct towards the 
boroughs, there is a perfect conformity 
in their proceedings with those of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. The 
latter wish to arrive at their goal by a 
more direct course than the former. 
The one determines on abolishing the 
hereditary peerage at once; while the 
other, proceeding more cautiously and 
more warily, and apparently with more 
candour, which is nothing but hypo- 
crisy, has resolved first to render the 
upper house worthless, in order that it 
may be extinguished with more good- 
will and less regret. It does not in the 
least affect our argument whether Lord 
Grey shall accomplish his purpose by 
the creation of servile, certainly not 
ennobled peers, or by intimidating the 
present peers into submission. The 
character and independence of the 
house would be equally shipwrecked 
by the one measure as by the other. 
If the Reform bill shall pass into a law, 
it is clear that either creation or intimi- 
dation must be employed, and in either 
case we say again that such a bill would 
be fatal to the nobility of England. 
Down, down they would go— 
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“« To the vile earth from whence they 
sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 


But the iniquity of such conduct, on 
the part of the ministry of Earl Grey, 
assumes another form when we con- 
sider the principle upon which the 
cabinet profess to be guided. They 
say that thirty, forty, or fifty persons, 
the electors, for instance, of some bo- 
rough in Cornwall, ought not to pos- 
sess the privilege of returning one, far 
less two members to the Commons’ 
house of parliament. All this may be 
well and good. But how do the 
ministers apply the principle to their 
own official conduct? The cabinet 
consists of fifteen persons, who, al- 
though they deny the eligibility of fifty 
electors to return a member to the lower 
house, nevertheless arrogate to them- 
selves the right of nominating, at their 
will and pleasure, for political purposes, 
in order al:o to protect their personal 
interests, not fewer than fifty or a 
hundred peers. If they can create ten 
peers for this purpose, they can, for the 
same reasons, and armed with the same 
authority, nominate one hundred or 
even five hundred. What inconsistency 
is this! Is the cabinet alone to have 
the privilege of abusing the principle 
which they apply in disfranchising cor- 
porations! Are these fifteen persons 
to possess the power which on a lesser 
scale they condemn in others, of exer- 
cising more power than both houses of 
parliament united, of calling into ex- 
istence, with their official wands, like 
Harlequin in the pantomime, a new 
estate of the realm, in the shape of 
political peers, whose coronets they 
have purchased by selling their con- 
sciences by public auction? For these 
men are avowedly created for the pur- 
pose of overawing the existing assem- 
bly. Is Lord Grey, in defiance of his 
recorded principles, to exercise an 
authority which the people, if they were 
not blind as moles and insensible as 
the paving-stones in the Strand, must 
recognise as anomalous to all the pro- 
fessions of these patriotic reformers of 
Downing Street? But let them pro- 
ceed in their guilty career. The peo- 
ple, at least that class of people before 
whom Lord Grey prostrates himself, 
are expert enough at discovering the 
errors aud weaknesses of public men, 
and are rarely at a loss to take advan- 
tage of them. Let ministers carry their 
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revolutionary bill, and these people 
will very soon perceive that such power 
vested in the cabinet is exceedingly in- 
convenient. They will, we suppose, 
make as short work with it as ministers 
propose doing with what they call the 
refractory majority of the peers. They 
will cut up, root and branch, this arbi- 
trary exercise of the royal prerogative, 
with the same blood-hound shout of 
triumph as they are prepared to utter 
on the downfal of the peerage, the 
confiscation of the property of the 
church, the repeal of the corn-laws, the 
abolition of taxes, and the spoliation 
and robbery of the public creditor. 
These persons, 


“‘ Whether they make the rights of man 
their theme, 
Their country libel, or their God blas- 
pheme,” 


will, as sure as the sun shines, exact 
from Lord Grey’s administration, if this 
abominable bill pass into a law, or from 
his successors, far more in favour of 
themselves, to the detriment—we ought 
rather to say the destruction—of the 
institutions of the country, and in the 
form of arbitrary restrictions upca the 
prerogatives of the crown and the power 
of the executive, than his lordship 
threatens to exact from the owners of 
boroughs and the refractory peers. 
This, then, being the state of public 
affairs, and these the frightful prospects 
which haunt us by night and by day— 
these the terrors held up to our imagi- 
nation—this the scorpion lash of revo- 
lutionary despotism flourished over our 
heads—the rabble in the ascendency, 
and slavery before us ; a venal and 
wicked ministry in power; the people 
starving ; the beggar bold and insolent 
at your gate; political integrity at a 
discount ; a feeble king in his old age 
beset by evil counsellors, anxious to 
maintain his just authority, but torpid in 
his resolves, and constrained to make 
concessions by acts of violence ; a cor- 
rupt, profligate, and mendacious press, 
inculcating sedition under special pro- 
tection ; demagogues teaching rebel- 
lion by virtue of a patent of precedency ; 
foreign states juggling us by profes- 
sions of amity, and yet shutting their 
ports against our commerce, increasing 
their import dues on our manufactures, 
assailing and injuring our trade in every 
quarter “of the world, invading neutral 
States, assaulting our allies, and treat- 
ing with marked contempt our remon- 
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strances, thereby bringing the flag, and 
credit, and honour of England into 
disgrace,—all this pressing heavily upon 

us from without, and a clamorous and 

discontented people, fast sinking into 

demoralisation, menacing us with civil 

war; it is nevertheless gratifying to think, 

that although the majority is listless, 

there is at least one man, and one of 
noble birth, and the highest rank—of 
uncompromising integrity, and unques- 
tionable independence—who has had 

the courage, regardless of the scoffs of 
the press, and the revilings of the mob, 

to hold the mirror up to nature, and ad- 
dress Englishmen, of all ranks and con- 

ditions, as they ought invariably to be 

addressed by all but demagogues 

and parasites, in the language of truth 
and soberness. This man is the Duke 
of Newcastle, whose Address forms the 
text of this article, and of whose sen- 
timents we have with delight made a 
liberal appropriation in the foregoing 
remarks. 

Within our limits, we are aware that 
it is impossible to do justice to the 
frank and unaffected appeal of the noble 
author. He has no political partialities 
to disturb the current of his thoughts, 
or curb the expression of his unbiassed 
and independent sentiments. He ad- 
dresses himself to Englishmen as an 
Englishman—to peers and commoners 
—to churchman and layman —to the 
king and his humblest subject — to re- 
former and anti-reformer —to Tory, 
Whig, and Radical —with an undis- 
guised openness of tone and manner 
which is so rare in these times, and 
which perhaps nothing but a sense of 
our critical situation as a people, would 
have extracted from one so averse from 
public display, and so much inured to 
retirement and the privacy of domestic 
life. Considering, as he gives cogent 
reasons for so doing, the monarchy in 
danger; the constitution undermined ; 
the church, like a ship amongst break- 
ers, riding upon her last cable, and 
likely to go down; and one estate of 
the realm in mortal conflict with the 
people ; he has thrown aside the reserve 
which some of his party have too long 
deemed a point of decorum, and given 
a voice to his opinions in language 
characteristic alike of simplicity, ho- 
nesty, fearlessness, and unostentation. 
There is no parade of words —no 
studied eloquence — though some of 
his descriptive passages, particularly 
that relative to the discussion on the 
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Reform bill in the house of which he is 
a member, are truly eloquent—there is 
no attempt to colour, or disguise, or ex- 
tenuate, or apologise, or escape from a 
difficulty which party predilections or 
mistaken views might induce other men 
to blink: all is straightforward, and 
proceeds from a sensitive mind, and 
from a disposition open as day to melt- 
ing charity, feelingly alive to the dis- 
tresses of the country, and the fearful 
evils which impend over the land of 
his birth, the home of his fathers, the 
cradling place of their and his honours. 


‘* Allow me to represent to you,” 
says the noble duke, in the commence. 
ment of his address, ‘‘ what I conceive 
our situation to be. Our finances di- 
minishing from year to year; agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, languish- 
ing lamentably ; public spirit expiring, 
or nearly extinct ; patriotism a dead 
letter; virtue disregarded ; the Church 
attacked, the State undermined, the 
Throne circumvented ; every interest, 
every institution, every condition, from 
the highest to the lowest, our properties, 
our liberties, and our lives, are placed in 
the most fearful jeopardy. We see po- 
verty, distress, and pauperism, increas- 
ing, vice triumphing, crime frightfully 
multiplying. We see unions, associa- 
tions, and other unlawful assemblies, 
usurping the power of the executive ; 
mob law substituted for the law of the 
land; and a weak, wicked, and mis- 
chievous government fanning the flame 
of that usurpation, for reasons so selfish, 
culpable, and criminal, that every honest 
and well-judging mind must condemn 
their motives and reprobate their mea. 
sures. ® . ° 

“It is but too well known, that for 
many years distress of no ordinary nature 
has prevailed, from which, I believe, no 
class of individuals (save, perhaps, the 
annuitants) has been exempt. It has 
oppressed the manufacturer and the com. 
me ‘cial man; it of course soon affected 
the agriculturist, and, by consequence, 
all those who derive their incomes from 
the possession of landed property. A 
concurrence of circumstances may have 
contributed to such a lamented state of 
things: various causes are variously 
assigned. According to my notions, 
the chief and leading causes are the al- 
tered state of the currency, and the in- 
troduction of that system which is known 
by the name of Free Trade. Be this as 
it may, distress has unabatingly prevailed 
for many years, and to this hour it is not 
mitigated. Distress sours the mind of 
even the best of men ; it cannot be won- 
dered at that it should affect a population 
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frequently reduced almost to a state of 
starvation. It would be unfeeling and 
unjust, if I denied to my suffering coun- 
trymen that praise which is so eminently 
due to them. They have, for the most 
part, borne their sufferings and priva- 
tions with a most exemplary patience 
and forbearance from aggression of any 
kind. Some, however, whose unbridled 
passions and loose principles received 
force from the early perversion of edu- 
cation, which I have described, and who 
had bee ome notorious members of me- 
chanics’ institutes and other societies, 
seeing the fitness of the occasion, and 
feeling the importance of a better-organ- 
ised union, seize upon the favourable 
opportunity. 

“Tt was now that political unions 
were formed; they soon acquired a 
shew of stre ngth that enabled them to 
assume a tone of dictation, which it was 

easy to see would, if permitted, very 
shortly embarrass the government, and 
supplant even the executive itself. The 
‘ political unions’ were formed upon the 
plan of the noted Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation. I believe that the first was 
founded with a good intent; but, once 
established, they were soon turned to 
the very worst and most dangerous pur- 
poses. 

*« In an evil hour, ever to be lamented 
(would that it could be forgotten! would 
to God that the ‘damned spot’ could be 
blotted out!) the bill for giving political 
power to the papists, and removing 
from them unconditionally all disabilities 
whatever, was passed. Passed, as I 
and many others thought, in opposition 
to the will and w ishes of a large majo- 
rity of the country, which was affection- 
ately attached to our Protestant insti- 
tutions in church and state. The petitions 
on this occasion were numerous, probably 
beyond all former example ; but they were 
treated with scorn and derision by those 
supporters of the bill who had formerly 
arrogated to themselves the title of the 
Sriends of the people ; almost every petition 
that was presented became a subject of cavil, 
mockery, and contest. The ‘friends of 
the people’ stifled and scoffed down the 
inherent right of petition set forth in the 
fervent prayers and earnest entreaties of 
a Protestant people, beseeching its le. 
gislature not to permit the re-introduc- 
tion ofpopery. Not only were petitions 
treated with contempt and contumely, 
but the great charter of our liberties, 
the Bill of Rights, was set aside as a 
musty record, and our noble constitution 
disowned, or reviled with the most op- 
probrious epithets. It was natural that 
all who were sincerely attached to Pro- 
testantism, all who loved and knew how 
to value the British constitution, should 
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be deeply wounded : they felt that they 
were grievously injured ; they imputed 
undue influence and improper motives 
to the parliament ; they considered that 
it did not upon that occasion represent 
the sentiments of the nation; and many 
exemplary and well-meaning persons de- 
clared that a reform of parliament was 
necessary, as undue influence had led to a 
in opposition to the known 
national voice. ° ° . 

** Whilst I deplore the blindness, or 
the delusion, or the error, or the infatu- 
ation, which possessed these hitherto 
conscientious supporters of the consti- 
tution, I must not omit to remark, that, 
amongst the zealous advocates of reform 
(whiel h, 1 maintain, is synonymous with 
revolution), none have been found more 


forward than those who were bound in gra- 


titude to that parliament and that adminis- 
tration which had restored them to political 
life. No sooner was animation restored, 
than they stung the hand which vivified 
them, and assisted to overthrow the con- 
stitution, in the benefits of which they 
had aspired to participate. The Ro- 
manists, with, I believe, only one, or, 
at most, a very few honourable excep- 
tions, have been found in the foremost 
ranks of reform.” 

It is true that those Tories who were 
favourable to reform, or rather saw the 
necessity for some amendment in the 
representation, in consequence of the 
conduct of the Wellington ministry, 
never for a moment contemplated any 
such sweeping and revolutionary mea- 
sure as that now in progress. They 
have accordingly returned to their for- 
mer position, the uncompromising op- 
ponents of Lord John Russell’s bill, 
choosing rather “ to bear the ills we 
have, than fly to others that we know 
not of.” Whatever regrets they may 
feel as to the disunion of their party, 
their conduct has been upright and 
consistent: would to Heaven we could 
say as much for the authors of their 
divisions! But it is a painful subject, 
and we willingly drop it. 

The calm dignity with which the 
debate on the rejection of the first 
bill was conducted in the House of 
Lords must still be fresh in the me- 
mory of all our readers; but we can- 
not refrain from inserting a well-me- 
rited eulogium upon it from the pen 
of one who was an interested spectator 
of the scene. 


** In coming to the discussion of 
this fatal bill,” says the noble duke, 
“it is utterly impossible that any 
assembly could have laboured under 
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greater disadvantages. All that could 
be said, all that could be written, all 
that could be done, was set to work in 
the most nefarious manner, to detract, 
to intimidate, to vilify, to obstruct, by 
every art, by every threat, by every 
scheme that the tongue, or mind, or in- 
vention of man could devise, to overawe 
the peers, and to drive them from the 
performance of their duty. Here was 
moral, and, I am sorry to ‘add, physical 
influence also, actively, unremittingly, 
authoritatively used, to overbear the 
House of Lords, 

«‘T must not omit another incident — 
the creation of twenty- -four new peers, in 
addition to a house alres udy too nume- 
rous: be it observed also, all created in 
the short space of less than one year, and 
there can be no doubt, an extraordinary 
sacrifice on the part of the sovereign, 
who graciously consented to stretch his 
prerogative very far beyond the pruden- 
tial limits, in granting so enormous a 
concession to the advice of his minister, 

‘* Under circumstances such as these, 
the House of Lords entered upon the 
discussion. 

“ Although a member of that body, 
which, from having done its duty, will, 
I am surely convinced, never cease to 
be perpetuated in the remembrance and 
affection of every Englishman who has 
the slightest pret tensions to worth, ho- 
nesty, or patriotism ; yet I must frankly 
own, that I could not behold the nature 
of its proceedings unmoved. The man. 
ner in which the peers met the perform. 
ance of their duty, was, I may safely 
assert, as fine a scene as ever was wit- 
It was truly glorious and edi- 
fying to see men under the circumstances 
in which they were placed, under the 
awful responsibility of their position, of 
which they were subsequently sufficiently 
reminded ; it was, I repeat, a grand, ele- 
vating, and proud, though painful spec. 
tacle, to see men met together to deli- 
berate, whether the noble constitution 
of their ancestors and of themselves 
should be maintained by their wisdom, 
courage, and consistency, or whether 
they should basely deliver it into the 
foul hands of revolutionary harpies, for 
mutilation and ultimate destruction. It 
was a proud sight to see the peers of 
England, unawe d by menace, regardless 
of stratagem, dreading no consequence 
but that of a seared conscience, proceed 
in the fulfilment of their duty with a 
calmness, dignity, and composed deter- 
mination, which can never be forgotten 
by any one who was present :—by me it 
will be remembered in grateful and un- 
fading recollection, w hilst memory holds 
her seat. 

‘ After a long and most elaborate dis- 
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cussion, the bill was finally rejected. 
The House of Lords proved its worth, 
—it proved that it possessed in its ranks 
men who were endowed with talents of 
the highest order, for the arguments and 
eloquence were worthy of the brightest 
displays in any place, or at any former 
period ; they were never surpassed as a 
whole, perhaps never before equalled. 
It proved, too, that it knew and appre- 
ciated the sacredness of its trust, and 
that, in the execution of it, it was re- 
solved to be without fear and without 
reproach.” 


Of the rejected bill itself, the noble 
author expresses himself as follows :— 


‘“* The present ministers entered upon 
office under circumstances of a very ad- 
vantageous nature. Their accession to 
office was greeted with satisfaction and 
considerable expectation. It was the 
same party which, on a former occasion, 
obtained the appellation of ‘all the ta- 
lents.’ The sequel has proved how little 
this title was merited, and how often 
‘tel qui brille au second rang, s’éclipse au. 
premier. But what must have been the 
confidence of these persons in their own 
profound ability, when they presumed 
to lay before parliament a measure, not 
to amend and ameliorate, but one to de- 
stroy and reconstruct. They find a con- 
stitution, the admiration and env y of 
the whole world, and which until lately, 
that we are grown ‘unkind and unna- 
tural,’ was the pride and boast of every 
E nglishman ; they call it imperfect, and 
to make it better, they destroy the work 
of the practical wisdom of successive 
ages, and substitute in its place a new 
one, no doubt the work of the Birming- 
ham artisans ; but by whomsoever com- 
posed, it is the arrantest counterfeit, the 
most barefaced cheat, the most tangled mass 
of incongruities, impracticabilities, injustice, 
and nonsense, that ever emanated from the 
brains of rational men, or ever was ushered 
in under the auspices of a talented cabinet. 
I put it to the common sense of any one, 
whether he does not laugh to scorn this 
new constitution, as much as he pities 
the obliquity of judgment which could 
have led any set of Englishmen to ima- 
gine the overthrow of "the old and ap- 
proved British constitution by the sub- 
stitution ofa vain conceit, a palpable, 
ill-executed counterfeit. 

“ The bill remedies none of the evils 
which it professes to cure. Does it 
make the constituency more pure? No; 
all the impurity, if such it is, is by the last 
bill to be preserved! Does it destroy the 
influence of peers? No; on the con. 
trary, one of the chief arguments in fa- 
vour of the new scheme is, that every 
peer will now have the power of ingra. 
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tiating himself with the electors, and 
rendering himself popular: if he can do 
this, then he will be able to influence 
the elections, and may obtain parlia- 
mentary power. Does it equalise the 
representation? No; it proceeds, in the 
most arbitrary manner, to select those 
who are to form the Utopian constitu- 
ency. I say, if you admit the inherent 
right of ev ery E nglishman to vote for a 
representative, you must grant the right 
to all; for, if it be a right, it must not 
be withheld ; ; if it be not a right, and 
that the qualification is to be given by 
an arbitrary rule, why then I say con- 
tinue to us what we have hitherto had. 

“ Then, again, by the most unheard-of 
injustice and tyranny, the small boroughs 
are to be totally annibilated and robbed 
of their chartered rights: convicted of 
no crime, accused of no delinquency, 
not even allowed the form or semblance 
of a prev ious trial, but by the arbitrary 
will of a reckless ministry and a packed 
parliament, they are to be blotted out of 
the constituency, unrequited even by a 
bare allowance of compensation. For, 
as writes a noble author on the English 
constitution, and who, we must conclude, 
may be an author of the Reform bill also : 

*««By such means, if applied with 
judgment and sincere desire of improve- 
ment, the balance of the House of Com- 
mons might be thrown once more on the 
side of the people, without so violent a 
measure as declaring the privilege of 
the small boroughs to be forfeited. Un- 
doubtedly those privileges are a trust — 
but so is the crown; and we ought to 
have as good, and as strong, and as 
cogent reasons for disfranchising Old 
Sarum, as we had for expelling James II,’ 

** Mark here the gross injustice and 
partiality of the last bill: in those places 
where the boroughs are preserved, there 
the right of voting will also be preserved 
to the present voters ; but in the places 
which are to be disfranchised, there not 
only will those boroughs be deprived of 
their chartered and inalienable rights 
and privileges, but the voters of those 
places will also be deprived of their 
votes. Mark, again, the scandalous 
partiality in the selection. Observe: 
a reformer’s borough is seldom to be touched, 
and is always favoured ; whilst the great 
spoliation is levelled against the boroughs 
of the conservators, And why is this? 
obviously because party-advantage, not the 
good of the country, is the whole object of 
the bill, The reforming party see c learly, 
that, if they can pass this bill, they are 
settled in office for half a century per- 
haps; or, at all events, that the con. 
servative party cannot obtain an entrance 
and that the future choice must be be- 
tween them and something still worse 
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Few men in any rank of life have 
recently been more frequently the sub- 
ject of vulgar vituperation by the hire- 
lings of the radical press than the 
Duke of Newcastle. Perhaps no higher 
compliment than this could be paid to 
his loyalty and his consistent and in- 
dependent principles. But, ata period 
like the present, when these malevolent 
aspersions are directed against persons 
of his rank in life, apparently for no 
other purpose than to stimulate the 
angry passions of the mob, and point 
them out as fit victims of their fe- 
rocity, these noble persons owe it to 
themselves to stand forward in their 
own vindication. This the noble duke 
has done with singularly good taste, 
and we regret much that our limits 
prevent us from quoting his own 
words. 

In speaking of the other measures, 
or rather the series of failures of the 
present ministry, the exposure of the 
author is equally effective. ‘“ I beg 
to recall to your recollection,” says his 
grace, “ the celebrated budget; did 
not that pre-eminently fail? Look 
at the several attempts at legislation 
which have been strangled in their 
birth, but most especially the Lrish 
Arms bill; did that display legislative 
wisdom? The only bill of any con- 
sequence that has passed into a law is 
the Game bill, and that has remark- 
ably failed in the result anticipated by 
the luckless projectors.” Again—* At 
home the failure of all the ministerial 
measures has been notoriously com- 
plete. Now look back at our foreign 
policy; what have we done in that 
branch which redounds to the honour, 
or conduces to the advantage of 
England? French connexion seems to 
be the leading feature. French alli- 
ance ought not, perhaps, to be ob- 
jected to; but every care should be 
taken that evil communication does 
not corrupt good manners, and that no 
sacrifice should be made to that re- 
volutionary France which now keeps 
England in a ferment. What credit 
have we gained by sacrificing our old 
allies? Why is Portugal to be aban- 
doned by us, and insulting language to 
be used against our oldest ally? But 
very especially I ask you to reflect 
upon the nature of our conduct towards 
the King ofthe Netherlands. See how 
we have patronised revolution by fa- 
vouring Belgium. Why do we desert 
our ally in the time of his utmost 
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need? We have deserted him because 
his subjects revolted ; revolution was 
the rage; the reformers threw up their 
caps in favour of the ‘ brave Belgians,’ 
and our government had not the mag- 
nanimity, or they had not the will, to 
discourage the revolutionary frenzy. 
Belgium is become an unsightly wen 
on the body politic of Europe; the 
sooner it is eradicated, and the parts 
reunited, the better it will be for our 
credit and the general advantage of 
nations. Our foreign policy has been 
exhibited to disadvantage in various 
other points, which have been com- 
municated to us through the press. If 
I am rightly informed, our foreign po- 
licy does not lay, for the administration, 
a favourable claim to statesmanship.” 
All this is true; but the noble duke, 
had he been disposed, might, by en- 
tering more fully into the details, 
have exhibited in a stronger light the 
wretched policy, the unfortunate blun- 
ders, of the Grey administration. The 
Wine Duties bill, by the mode of en- 
forcement, was not only an unexam- 
pled act of cruelty, but on the score of 
policy was unjust in the highest de- 
gree towards Portugal and the middle 
classes of society in England. There, 
again, was the Hackney Coach bill — 
let any man read it, and, whether law- 
yer, common-councilman, or cobbler, 
if he can read at all, we venture to 
insure him more amusement than he 
ever found even in the pages of Don 
Quixote. Of all the oddities in legis- 
lation this is the oddest; and, as a 
satire on senatorial wisdom, beats any 
thing to be met with in Swift. “ Black 
letters on a white ground,” or “ white 
letters on a black ground,” have caused 
more serious disputes than ever were 
occasioned in Lilliput among the big- 
endians and small-endians. But this is 
not all— we pass over the Ancona 
affair— the ignorance of Lord Pal- 
merston, both as to the sailing and 
destination of the French fleet— we 
pass over all this with sickness of 
heart, and bid the admirers of the mi- 
nistry look at the West Indies! Here 
is blood enough and burning enough, 
which, when considered in conjunction 
with that of Bristol, ought, in all con- 
science, to gratify, if not satisfy, the 
most sanguinary Jacobin. If we are 
only threatened with rebellion in Ire- 
land, here is actual insurrection in our 
western colonies. And this is caused, 
by what? Not by poverty —- not by 
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tithes — not even by heavy taxes — but 
by certain orders in council concocted 
by Lord Goderich, who, although for- 
merly celebrated as Mr. Prosperity Ro- 
binson, is certainly one of the unhap- 
piest and most unfortunate gentlemen 
in England. This one stroke of liberal 
policy, if persisted in, will inevitably 
dissever these valuable dependencies 
from the British crown; and then 
farewell, a long farewell to all our 
greatness ! 

Wealso, for the reasons before stated, 
pass over the noble author’s animad- 
versions upon the state of affairs in 
Ireland. They are well worth the at- 
tentive perusal of every man who 
wishes to preserve the integrity of the 
empire, and to see the rights of pro- 
perty protected, and impartial justice 
administered to all classes of the King’s 
subjects. We hasten to that which is 
of more importance at the present mo- 
ment, namely, the threatened creation 
of peers. The following will be read 
with interest :—— 


** We are told, what is the use of re- 
sistance ; new peers will be created to 
such an amount that resistance will be 
perfectly unavailing, and it will be better 
at once to concede something, rather 
than be ultimately forced to yield to the 
numerical force which will be brought 
against us. Concession will save the 
House of Lords, and there will be no 
necessity for a creation of peers ; resist- 
ance, on the other hand, will be its ruin, 
and it will be overwhelmed by a creation 
which will at once make it despicable 
and impotent. 

‘* That the British people should de- 
sire to see the House of Lords rendered 
useless is not the fact ; the very reverse, 
1 am convinced, is the truth, provided 
that the Lords prove themselves worthy 
of their nobility, and do not, by mean- 
ness or pusillanimity, forfeit their claim 
to the respect and affection of their 
countrymen. ‘That the reformers them. 
selves should desire it, is what I cannot 
understand, if I am to listen only to 
their own reasoning upon the necessity 
of reform; namely, the undue control 
and influence exercised over the mem- 
bers of the House of Commous, which 
causes a corrupt state, and renders the 
representation a mockery. But that the 
King should desire any thing so preposte- 
rously absurd—so monstrously wicked ! 
The very 1pea is treasonable: but if such 
is the idea, what would the act be? The 
reflection is really too fearful to be enter- 
tained ; nor would I admit it for a moment, 
if it were not proper to endeavour to refute 
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the foul calumny with which the revolu- 
tionists seek to stigmatise our gracious So- 
vereign, hoping to force a belief in the 
truth of the aspersion, or to inveigle their 
King into an accordance with their desires, 
on the ground of insuring his own popu- 
larity and the stability of the throne. 
Vain hope! The King knows far better 
his duty to the kingly authority and to 
his people. The King would not forget, 
although the reformers may not choose 
to remember, that an overstretched pre- 
rogative lost James II. his throne, even 
more than his odious display of popery. 
The page of history would shew that 
the English and Scotch conventions, 
even then, considered that a compact 
existed between the King and his peo- 
ple (subsequently strengthened and con- 
firmed by the Bill of Rights), which 
James had violated. ‘ Enslaved by the 
Romish superstition,’ we are told, ‘and 
blinded with the love of arbitrary power, 
he obstinately violated the civil and re- 
ligious constitution of his country, and 
was therefore justly deprived of his 
throne.’ The memorable resolution of 
the English convention was, ‘ That King 
James II. having endeavoured to subvert 
the constitution, by breaking the original 
contract between king and people ; and 
having violated the fundamental laws,’ &c. 
The Scotch convention _ as even more 
decisive: ‘ That King James, by mal- 
administration, and by. his abuse of power, 
had forfeited his right of the crown,’ 
Even though a king might be inclined to 
an arbitrary exercise of power, he would 
learn wisdom from such an example ; 
and, reasoning from analogy, would pro- 
fit by the deduction. A king, for his 
own sake, if he were a merely selfish 
person, would do this; but our King, 
we may be sure, is actuated by still 
higher feelings, and more worthy mo- 
tives. He loves the nation over which 
it is his destiny to rule. He would not 
violate the solemn compact that he en- 
tered into before the altar, and in the 
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face of that nation ; nor would any coun- 
sellors be able to persuade him to the 
commission of an act of arbitrary power 
unexampled in history, and ill requiting 
that affection and confidence which all 
ranks of his subjects repose in him, as 
the father of his people. Reformers, 
therefore, for their own vile purposes, 
may confidently spread the base report ; 

but depend upon it, King William IV. 

will never betray his duty, nor outrage the 
lawful independence of any class of his 
subjects. 

“The House of Lords, we are in- 
formed, was constituted for two pur- 
poses; ad consulendum and ad defenden- 
dum regem. If the Lords should he 
deprived of the power of the one, how 
could it be expected that they should be 
of the slightest use for the other? It 
must be evident, that the existence of 
the House of Lords as an independent 
branch of the legislature, depends upon 
the modified exercise of the King’s pre- 
rogative. If it be exerted to control de- 
bate by an influa of new members, its inde- 
pendence is gone, the liberties of the body 
are extinguished for ever, and with them 
those of the nation.” 


We are sorry we must stop here, our 
limits being already overstepped. The 
pamphlet contains much more able 
matter on the same subject; and, in 
fact, this part of it is the most forcible 
and unanswerable in the whole Ad- 
dress. We say again, we rejoice to 
see the Duke of Newcastle standing 
forward in this fearless manner, ex- 
posing himself to further obloquy from 
the rabble press — vindicating himself 
and his order from the slanders which 
have been heaped upon them— and 
contending for the law, the whole law, 
and nothing but the law of the con 
stitution, against its revolutionary as- 
sailants. 
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Ir would be a superfluous effort, in the 
midst of that halo of prejudice and 
misconstruction which, heil-born as 
the falsehoods by which it was raised, 
envelopes in “ dim eclipse” the lights 
on our altar and the pillars around our 
throne, to attempt to draw from the 
archives of that French revolution 
(whose horrors we in vain disclaim, 
while emulating their inseparable preli- 
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minaries,) materials for reflection and 
compassion in the sufferings of priests 
and of nobles ; nay, even of the defence- 
less and offenceless crowd of women 
and children, to whom party was un- 
known, and whose crime it would have 
baffled even Jacobinism to define. 
Peace to the manes alike of these 
illustrious and nameless victims ! whose 
bloody obsequies have been celebrated 
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on their native soil and elsewhere, be- 
neath a course of retributive discipline, 
from the effects of which “ le peuple 
tigre-singe” (as that “ anarch old,” 
Voltaire, chose to designate the nation 
he had perverted,) have been recently 
rousing themselves to a fresh taste of 
blood. 

How these “ fantastic tricks beneath 
high heaven” affect the loftier natures 
which contemplate them, we know 
not; but well might “ angels weep” 
to see the gallant vessel of our state 
drifting in the turbid wake of the foe 
she once breasted on the wildest bil- 
lows of revolution, directly on that 
whirlpool over whose abysses she long 
held out, secure in her own steadfast, 
rock-girt anchorage—a warning beacon 
to a tempest-shattered world! But 
imminent as is the peril, let it still be 
acrime to despair. England expects 
every man to do his duty; and as the 
tiny skiff which carries out through 
foaming breakers one additional an- 
chor, contributes, none can tell how 
essentially, to the safety of the vessel, 
so may the humblest effort of the hum- 
blest individual add a link to that 
chain of faith, and hopes, and prin- 
ciples, which, till Heaven in its wrath 
shall cast it loose from its adamantine 
moorings on high, still retains from 
the brink of the abyss the destinies of 
Britain. 

In this bright concatenation of much 
that is rich, and rare, and heaven-born, 
the ignoble but useful alloy of self- 
interest must necessarily have a place ; 
and it is to this 1 address myself, while 
throwing together, from unquestionable 
republican authority, a few brief traits 
of the instinctive ferocity which taught 
that fertile parent of mischief,the French 
revolution of 1793, to devour, not ene- 
mies and opposers, not aristocrats and 
emigrants, not bishops and anti-re- 
formers, in short, alone—but her own 
once darling brood of Jacobins, incen- 
diaries, and levellers; men who, not 
satisfied to follow, had preceded her 
in the cry of spoliation and march of 
equality —who were king-haters while 
France was yet a king-worshipper, and 
sworn republicans ere renegade cour- 
tiers had dared to lay their trembling 
hands on one pillar of the tottering 
throne. 

Such were the men of the famous 
Gironde!—the Brissots and Barba- 
roux,and Rolands and Valadys, whom 
their mob-monster no sooner grimly 
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suspected of backwardness to glut her 
slakeless thirst for blood, than, stretch- 
ing her hydra heads, she hunted them 
from one end to the other of the France 
they had revolutionised, to invoke in 
their extremity the Heaven they had 
so often defied, and curse in unpitied 
misery the human nature they had 
steeled and degraded —to be spurned 
from door to door by friends to whom 
friendship had become a name, and 
ties a derision—and to cumber the 
public ways and polluted rivers of 
their demoralised country with the 
self-immolated corses of those who 
first made her a charnel-house, and 
who had taught her to deny to them- 
selves a Christian grave ! 

And whom do [ accuse (and with 
truth and history on my side) of these 
atrocious crimes, and recall to the me- 
mory of my countrymen as thus dis- 
mally expiating them? Was it the 
Marats, or Dantons, or Robespierres, of 
the reign of terror— men whose “ bad 
eminence” in the annals of crime and 
carnage has gone far to shield from 
opprobrium the calm, philosophic, 
bloodless, yet not less guilty agitators 
who, from the solitude of their cham- 
bers, as well as in public assemblies 
where their voice for a brief period 
predominated, insinuated into the 
minds and ears of Frenchmen that 
“leprous distilment” of incredulity 
and disorganisation, whose ultimate 
consequences (as it is my purpose not 
to deny, but enforce,) those decorous 
moralists no more contemplated than 
the conscientious reformer of our own 
land does that total overthrow of all 
he most venerates, which the removal 
of the landmarks with which he is 
ignorantly tampering must entail on 
himself and his descendants. 

It is to such—and they form a nu- 
merous, and as yet, perhaps, reclaim- 
able class—that I have deemed it might 
not be wholly fruitless to recall a brief 
sketch, and from his own trembling 
pen, of the persecution of an individual 
Girondist —a persecution which he 
shared with all the most illustrious of 
his party, and which he almost alone, 
thanks to a more robust constitution, 
and that devotedness of female attach- 
ment of which, from the licentious tone 
of his writings, he might have been pro- 
nounced unworthy—ultimately escaped 
to record. 

It is from the journal of the too fa- 
mous Louvet, vice-president of the 
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Jacobin club, that the following hur- 
ried extracts are selected ; and lest any 
suspicion of the incivisme (alias, leaning 
to monarchy and order) for which he 
was ostensibly proscribed should re- 
main in the breast of any reader, it 
may be well to let him, in one con- 
fidential sentence, define his senti- 
ments, and those of the friends whose 
opinions and perils he shared. 

“I was,” says he, “of the small 
number of those bold philosophers 
who had, at the end of 1791, deplored 
the fate of a great nation, obliged to 
stop midway in the career of liberty, 
and to style herself emancipated while 
she yet had a court and a king!!!” 
And “yet — mark what follows, ye who 
assign to revolution its mile-stones and 
halting- places— he was content, he 
adds, (with a solemn appeal to Hea- 
ven), to have awaited the inevitable end 
of the previous steps already taken, 
viz. his beloved republic, had not cir- 
cumstances, over which he does not 
even pretend a control, hurried it irre- 
sistibly forward. 

One other feature — one alone — in 
the opening pages of this memorable 
journal (with a host of conservative 
pamphlets!) deserves mention, before 
proceeding further. Louis the Six- 
teenth still nominally reigned in France, 
when, with a simplicity which sees 
nothing remarkable either in the fact 
or the expression, Louvet informs us 
that peace or war with Austria de- 
pended on the fiat of the Jacobin club! 
Whatever latitude may prevail in de- 
fining, among ourselves, the sacred 
privileges of Political Unions, this 
function, at least, has not as yet been 
assumed or recognised. 

With equal coolness and palpable 
application, he informs us, that four 
stanch republicans composed at this 
time the leading ministers of the crown, 
and that he, a fifth, only missed being 
proposed to, and, as a matter of course, 
accepted by, the puppet monarch, 
through a counter intrigue of Robes- 
pierre, his sworn enemy and rival in 
the tribune. And why does he chiefly 
regret the failure? As fatal to the im- 
mediate foundation of the republic! 

These particulars I record, for a 
double reason—as a Jacobin testi- 
mony to the inevitable result of a 
radical ministry, and an additional 
proof (were any wanting) that ultra 
republicanism was in France, as it will 
be in England, no guarantee for the 
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safety of its professors, amid the col- 
lision of interests and strife of passions 
to which Reform will fling open — 
alas! to shut no more —the Stygian 
portals. 

Let me concentrate this conviction 
in the energetic words of its victim 
himself. Speaking of some want of 
nerve, which, at an important crisis, 
had paralysed his well-intentioned 
party, he says, “* Henceforward I fore- 
saw that the men of daggers would, 
sooner or later, overwhelm the men of 
principles, and warned my wife to 
prepare for exile or the scaffold !” 

One quotation more—too applicable 
to the “blind guides” among our- 
selves, who, on the mine of revolution, 
are coolly adjusting imaginary fran- 
chises. ‘* The nation, | the press, the 
galleries, every thing,” says Louvet, 
“ re-echoed with cries of insubordina- 
tion and revolt ; and still our unhappy 
friends continued to see for all these 
ills but one sovereign panacea— the 
plan of a constitution at which they 
were labouring! and when exhorted to 
vigour in putting down conspiracy, 
they answered, with the most deplorable 
sang froid, that it was inexpedient to 
irritate by resistance the natural vio- 
lence of the public temper!” 

“It is almost needless,” he says, 
“to add, that among those who could 
thus talk and thus act, on the brink of 
the already flaming volcano, there were 
some men of rare talent and pure mo- 
rals, fitted to shine in private life, and 
regenerate, perhaps, a peaceful, long- 
established republic; but not one ca- 
pable so much as of suspecting, far 
less fathoming, the extent of the peril 
impending over themselves and their 
country, or of averting it, if suspected, 
otherwise than by futile axioms and 
idle declamation. Their intentions, 
he says, “‘ were too honest—they were 
too virtuous!” Will the honesty of 
Lord Althorp, or the virtues of Lord 
Goderich, fit them better for the crisis 
they have provoked? Will their prin- 
ciples, such as they are, let them earn 
a title to radical favour as unques- 
tionable as that which failed to save 
Louvet—the motion (of which he 
boasts in vain) for the expulsion of the 
Bourbons. 

There only remains to be added, 
previous to entering on the “ hair- 
breadth ’scapes” of this martyr of Ja- 
cobinism, his testimony to that de- 
lightful revolutionary freedom of dis- 
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cussion, which never once permitted 
him, for some eventful weeks, to open 
his lips in the assembly over which he 
nominally presided—to that dear- 
bought liberty of the press which ren- 
dered his printed addresses equally 
nugatory, by intercepting them at their 
entrance into every department —and 
that enviable republican vigilance, 
which subjected to inquisitorial scru- 
tiny the whole private correspondence 
of France, and left its occasional in- 
vasions by royal surveillance under the 
old régime hopelessly behind ! 

The Girondists, to the number of 
twenty-two, had been formally pro- 
scribed, and their heads demanded, in 
the * Political Union” over which 
they had lately ruled. This proof of 
the mutability of popular assemblies 
might suffice for my purpose ; but it 
“hides its diminished head” before 
the nearly incredible but nevertheless 
true circumstance, that, moved by the 
rhetoric of an eloquent defender, two- 
thirds of the assembly rose up, em- 
braced, and openly united themselves 
tothe proscribed deputies, who— mark 
the sequel!—were not one whit the 
less, ere two short days had elapsed, 
again on the black list, hunted, de- 
nounced, forced to conceal themselves 
in holes and corners, with despair for 
their portion, and fire-arms for their 
resource! And against whom? The 
people, to whom they had offered a 
republic, and who clamoured, in an- 
swer, for bread and for blood ! 

What a picture, for those who flatter 
themselves that even republican virtue 
can disarm revolutionary fury, does 
Louvet present to us, when describing 
the situation of the really amiable mo- 
ther of his friend Barbaroux—awaken- 
ed, during a whole horrible night, from 
successive fainting fits, by the sound 
of the tocsin, and shouts of the popu- 
lace demanding her son’s head, to ex- 
claim, “ Do mothers, then, educate 
you the most virtuous of sons, onl 
that you should thirst for their blood ?” 
And while a parent thus exclaimed in 
bitterness of spirit, what must have 
been the agony which whitened, during 
that eventful night, the yet youthful 
looks of the republican wife of Louvet ? 

At length Louvet and his wife con- 
trived to escape from Paris, at the gates 
of which commenced a new species of 
moral martyrdom, as the unconsciously 
levelled curses of their ferocious Marat- 
ist driver, and his rejoicings over the 
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report of the arrest of one of their 
dearest friends, formed a sample of 
the conversation they were henceforth 
doomed not only to endure, but, to 
avoid suspicion, cheerfully join in! 
while the junction, further on, of their 
fugitive comrade Guadet, his plebeian 
disguise, and harassing pedestrian es- 
cape, gave some foretaste of the lot 
awaiting them all. 

The reign of terror had now com- 
menced ; and bitter are the reflections 
from the apostle of its introductory doc- 
trines, by his experience of their ac- 
cursed fruits! ‘ It was all over,” says 
he, “ with the republic! and we, its 
unhappy founders, are about to experi- 
ence all the horrors attendant on the 
lot of men as universally known as pro- 
scribed, whom every villain persecutes, 
and every coward abandons. Those 
whose possessions we had, at incalcu- 
lable risk to ourselves, so long protected 
from rapine, never offered us, in our 
distress, the least portion of those riches 
which on the morrow they abjectly laid 
at the feet of every brigand who chose 
to seize hold on them. Those whose 
lives we had for ten months, at the 
peril of our own, been defending, re- 
fused to put theirs to a moment’s 
hazard by opening us their doors. 
Nay—hardest trial of all to which we 
were subjected—friends of twenty years’ 
standing hunted us from their dwell- 
ings to the very foot of the scaffold! 
Since, even in a country on the eve of 
regeneration, the good are so weak, and 
the wicked so omnipotent, it is clear 
that every aggregate of men pompously 
styled, by fools like me, the people, is, 
in fact, but a senseless flock, too happy 
to be permitted to grovel under a 
master!” 

God forbid that we should re-echo 
sentiments so foreign to Britons, and 
which he from whom they were ex- 
torted by agony, himself seeks to ex- 
cuse! Suffice it for our moral, that 
one to whom despotism and anarchy 
were alike intimately known, hesitates 
not to pronounce happy those whom 
the former yet shields from acquaint- 
ance with the latter ! 

Twenty of the chief Girondists had 
now united, with the joint view of es- 
cape, and of cherishing, by their pre- 
sence, the expiring flame of pure re- 
publicanism in the department to which 
they chiefly belonged. For greater 
safety, they joined on the march the 
retreating battalions of patriot volun- 
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teers, who, disgusted with the tyranny 
at Paris, were returning to their native 
homes. 

The dangers which, even thus formid- 
ably escorted, the proscribed deputies 
encountered, and by their presence of 
mind, and military attitude, averted, 
in districts as yet imperfectly terror- 
ised, would be sufficient of themselves 
to form a romance. It was often amid 
a turned-out guard and pointed cannon 
that they made their entrée into towns, 
which all their address and courage 
scarce enabled them to quit unarrested ; 
and ere their perilous journey was half 
accomplished, distrust and dissension 
among their once enthusiastic defenders 
obliged them (to prevent bloodshed) 
voluntarily to separate from them. 

Arms, ammunition, every necessary, 
was now officiously pressed upon them. 
Six picked men, real, not, like them- 
selves, fictitious soldiers, were given 
them for an escort, and false passes, 
fabricated as for volunteers of Finis- 
terre returning by the shortest route to 
their domicile at Quimpre. Between 
them and this doubtful haven there 
remained a pedestrian journey of forty 
French leagues, through a difficult and, 
to all but their guides, perfectly un- 
known country ; of whose people and 
their dispositions they knew nothing, 
and of whose language (the Bas Breton) 
they were, while all the time professing 
themselves natives, in equally utter 
ignorance. 

This “ forlorn-hope,” for such it 
might well be called, consisted, besides 
other less known names, of the famous 
Pétion, Barbaroux, Salle, Brizot, 
Cussy, and Louvet himself, in all nine- 
teen persons, including their guides. 
Their first day’s march, for obvious 
reasons through cross-roads wherever 
practicable, terminated at a farm-house, 
when they were too happy to sup on 
one small hare, black bread, and sour 
cider, and be allowed to sleep un- 
molested upon straw. The second was 
passed more tantalisingly; its earlier 
part concealed in a thicket, where they 
were condemned by evil advisers to 
shiver six or seven hours in torrents of 
rain; its latter part (after a cruel fright 
from hearing the générale beaten in a 
neighbouring village) in a precarious 
asylum, where the beds promised for 
all amounted only to two, and the sup- 
per was altogether forgotten! Small 
evils these! and quickly thrown into 
the shade by all the realities of misery ! 
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No further than the following night 
they had cause to regret the security 
at least of the previous one. After 
cruel hesitation, whether to awaken sus- 
picion by passing in the dusk through 
the little town of Roternheim, in quest 
of worse accommodation beyond its 
walls, or stopping short at about an 
equal distance from them, fatigue in- 
duced them to prefer the latter alter- 
native. Short were their slumbers in 
the vast barn where all the nineteen 
slept (as outlaws sleep!) upon one pile 
of straw! At one in the morning the 
to them fatal knell of * Au nom de la 
loi, ouvrez!”’ smote on their ears. One 
of their number peeped out, and, on 
seeing the house surrounded, an unani- 
mous shout of “To arms!” succeeded 
their first brief trance of painful sur- 
prise. 

To dress in the dark, and snatch 
up the arms, which in such circum- 
stances were not immediately forth- 
coming, was no easy task ; but the de- 
termined spirit which those within 
manifested, unconsciously lowered the 
tone of the assailants, especially when 
one of the guides, a bond fide old sol- 
dier, making his way unceremoniously 
through them, drew up his little batal- 
lion in line, with shouldered muskets 
and fixed bayonets. This, to function- 
aries who expected to have had to do 
with a parcel of Paris dandies, was 
rather an unexpected demonstration ; 
though fifty foot-soldiers, and a troop 
of cavalry drawn up in reserve, might 
have appalled any, save men who had 
the scaffold as an incentive to sell their 
lives dearly. 

They took care to parade the arms 
with which they were profusely fur- 
nished — Louvet having, besides his 
pistols, a blunderbuss (the present of 
his wife) capable of sending forth 
twenty bullets at a time! This, with 
the bold mien of the whole party, the 
gigantic stature of Barbaroux, and se- 
veral other six-feet men, like himself, 
had its effect on municipal troops, not 
yet inured to civil conflicts. 

Here I cannot but pause, to tran- 
scribe the remark of the writer of these 
minute details. “I love to think,” 
says he, “ that some years hence readers 
may peruse them with a tranquil and 
pleasing interest; and who knows,” 
adds he, yet more prophetically, “ what 
degree of interest they may acquire 
from the yet unborn events which a 
dark futurity has in store?” 
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Having avoided the too manifest 
snare of going (as advised) to sleep 
again, the little band had only the pain- 
ful alternative of marching onward, 
headed by gens-d’armes, with forty fusi- 
leers en queue, and gens-d’armes again 
bringing up the rear ; and this toa dis- 
trict town, where their passports, al- 
ready eyed with suspicion, were sure 
to be detected at once. 

Valour, under these circumstances, 
was not only the “ better,” but the only 
“ part of discretion;” and the Mar- 
seillois hymn, sung in full chorus, dis- 
guised the alarm, while it taxed the 
feelings of the pseudo soldiers. One 
consoling omen alone broke in on their 
uneasiness. They were recognised by, 
aud had well-wishers among their 
escort. One clapped Louvet on the 
shoulder, with a “ Bravo! brother!” 
another squeezed Pétion by the hand, 
with “ Keep up! you will find friends!” 

The town was entered, happily, as 
yet sunk in repose. The perplexed 
magistrates offered them billets to re- 
main all day, which, with well dis- 
sembled haste, they declined. At length, 
as a last resource for detention, a treat 
of cider was offered, which it was 
deemed dangerous to refuse. Time 
passed, and no cider came, but plenty 
of curious idlers, who beguiled its flight 
by remarks on the famous traitors, 
whose capture had been held out as the 
meed of civic enterprise. Patience 
oozed out with every remark, and the 
troop were in motion to depart when 
the cider at length arrived; to add to 
whose refreshing qualities, a functionary 
now read to the astounded partakers 
their formal denunciation by name, on 
the faith of which they had been hitherto 
detained! To this our fugitives list- 
ened with the most apparently indif- 
ferent air, while each agonising syllable 
fell like molten lead on their ears. Con- 
cluding their arrest inevitable, they 
made a shew, at least, of proceeding on 
their march, when lo! to their unspeak- 
able relief, they found a clear field, a 
circumstance which, though, humanly 
speaking, due to the good-will of the 
many and the cowardice of the ter- 
rorists, they failed not, all philosophers 
as they were, at the time to ascribe to 
Providence. 

Next night was embittered by uncer- 
tainties more harassing still than open 
perils. The day had been sufficiently 
painful. The heat was excessive, the 
country open landes without shelter, 
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and scantily furnished with water. 
More than half the band were already 
halt and lame— Cussy groaning at 
every step under a fit of the gout— 
Brizot too heavy to walk even when 
relieved by another of his arms — Bar- 
baroux adding to great corpulence a 
disabled sprained ankle—Riouffe, who 
had been obliged to discard too late a 
pair of tight boots, hopping on tiptoe 
and barefoot, with heels skinned and 
blistered, and this for upwards of 
twenty miles, while their miserable 
ale-house refreshment was turned to 
gall, by the warning of the landlord 
that they were informed against, and 
that two squadrons of gendarmerie lay 
in wait for them at Carhaix. 

This formidable town must then, at 
every expense of flesh and blood, be 
passed, if possible, in the night, and 
ten hours of forced march enabled the 
laggards, and all were nearly such, to 
reach its vicinity. But the guides, 
fairly at fault, declared it impossible to 
proceed, it being too dark for them to 
recognise the only foot-path by which 
the town could be avoided, the slightest 
failure in which would lead the whole 
party into a swamp, where daylight 
must find them sticking. 

The only other alternative was to 
keep, under cloud of night, the main 
road, which mercifully passed through 
a bye lane only of the town. This was 
adopted ; and, in spite of the votes of 
many, to whom death appeared at this 
moment less formidable than locomo- 
tion, and with all the breathless still- 
ness a lingerigg love of life could dic- 
tate, the party hastened through the 
dreaded lane, of whose narrow defile 
they hoped at the worst to profit in 
their expected encounter with the 
gens-d’armes. 

Three-fourths of the lane were passed, 
all was as yet silent, when a little girl, 
hidden in a datk entry, suddenly 
pushed open the door of a lighted 
house adjoining, and was heard dis- 
tinctly to pronounce, “ There they go 
by!” These ominous words induced 
the whole party to throw themselves 
hastily into a hollow way in which the 
lane terminated. Here some imagined 
they already heard the tramp of horses, 
and, “ it must be confessed,” says 
Louvet, “ that the stoutest hearts of 
the party beat audibly, while fear lent 
wings to the most enfeebled.” 

Nothing came in the shape of pur- 
suit; but as day dawned, a more seri- 
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ous evil discovered itself, in the loss of 
their principal guides. Those who re- 
mained were ignorant of this part of 
the road; and after marchings and 
countermarchings, through hedges and 
ditches, and swamps, where they were 
nearly ingulfed, they found them- 
selves at length in the same identical 
hollow way, only, sad to relate! much 
nearer the fatal town. 

There was nothing for it but to pro- 
ceed ; but, to fatigue and distress, were 
now added torn clothes, bruised limbs, 
and, above all, that discouraging un- 
certainty which paralyses exertion. 
After ineffectual attempts tomove,which 
inability and the approach of daylight 
soon equally forbade, the party were at 
length driven to the desperate measure 
of sending their last guide (the others 
having evidently absconded) forward 
towards Quimpre, in the hope of falling 
in with the friend on the look out to 
receive them. This he providentially 
did, and the fugitives were at length 
extricated, — thirty-one hours having 
elapsed since they enjoyed either food 
or rest,—— from a thick wood, where they 
had lain literally under water from 
incessant torrents of rain. 

Quimpre, the haven so long looked 
forward to, proved soon too dangerous 
for its republican inmates. One part 
of them, the least prudent, too openly 
freighted a crazy bark, in which they 
hoped to reach their beloved Garonne, 
but were taken almost at the outset of 
their ill-advised enterprise ; while the 
other, with whom Louvet cast in his 
lot, embarked, at what risk it is need- 
less to say, in a merchant vessel; and, 
after enduring all the horrors of ap- 
proaching capture by the English, (in 
which case they were sure to incur the 
double opprobrium of passing for Jaco- 
bins in England, and being stamped as 
royalist traitors by their enemies in 
France,) they exchanged them only for 
the more imminent and well-nigh dis- 
tracting peril of finding themselves in 
the very heart of their own great Brest 
fleet, from whose repeated challenges, 
and most inconvenient convoy during 
several days of agony, nothing but the 
admirable coolness and presence of 
mind of their captain, a wary Scot, 
could have successfully extricated them. 
With equal courage and kindness did 
he land them, under cloud of night, 
and beneath the fire of hostile batteries, 
in a skiff, which the slightest motion 
would have sufficed to send to the 
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bottom: at length, on the shores of 
their land of promise, the —as they 
fondly hoped — yet unterrorised Gi- 
ronde. 

But here, as elsewhere, the demon 
of persecution had penetrated. Nota 
friend durst exercise towards them the 
long-yearned-for rites of hospitality. 
An empty house belonging to a pur- 
posely absent well-wisher, was all they 
could command; and from this cold 
asylum a few hours sufficed to dislodge 
them, on receiving warning of 400 men, 
and two pieces of cannon, which the 
terrorists of Bourdeaux magnanimously 
dispatched to overpower half a score 
of wretches, whose beds the heroes of 
this memorable expedition boasted 
(and with truth) of having found yet 
warm! while the hunted fugitives, after 
invoking, in agonised impatience for 
three-quarters of an hour, the aid ofa 
deaf boatman, threw themselves once 
more on the waters of the Dordogne, 
and found shelter in a quarry, where, 
it being fortunately Sunday, no work- 
men happened to be employed. 

Here it became necessary for the 
party, reduced to eight, once more to 
separate. Louvet, Barbaroux, and two 
more, suffered incredible vicissitudes ; 
now finding precarious shelter in a 
loft, where, half suffocated amid par- 
tially-heated hay, they had, (added to 
the pangs of thirst and hunger, conse- 
quent on the forced absence of their 
only confident,) the sudden alarm of 
capture, occasioned by his failure of 
moral courage,—now cheered with a 
night’s hospitality, and a taste of the 
never-before-appreciated comforts of 
civilised life, by one of those worthy ca- 
lumniated pastors, whose charity, and 
that of woman alone, redeem these 
dreary annals of perfidy and suffering. 
At length, they were concealed ina cellar 
by one of those angels of the revolu- 
tion, whose heroic self-devotion no perils 
could shake, and who continued, for a 
whole month, to share with seven 
strangers— any one of whose names 
would have been her certain passport 
to the guillotine —the scanty portion 
of food —one pound of bread per day !— 
which famine, the blessed fruit of ra- 
pine and disorganisation, permitted 
her to receive from the public bake- 
house. 

Her private resources being ex- 
hausted, she was at length forced, with 
tears in her eyes, to see her inmates 
again tempt the perils of the upper 
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world. On the 14th of November, 
1793, in the midst of the most dread- 
ful weather, did these miserable fugi- 
tives once more knock in vain at the 
rigidly barred door of a very different 
person — one of the few females who 
there belied their sex’s superiority, and 
who denied to the very man who had 
saved her from a disgraceful prose- 
cution, not only fire and shelter for 
himself and the shivering, apparently 
dying, Louvet, but the slightest re- 
freshment—nay, a drop of cold water! 

To this outrage on humanity, Lou- 
vet, by the contempt of danger and 
loathing of life which it inspired, was 
perhaps indebted, (under the Pro- 
vidence which even philosophy failed 
not to acknowledge,) for his ultimate 
escape. It drove him to separate his 
fortunes from those of a band, nearly 
all of whom, soon after, met violent 
deaths; and, under the paramount 
influence of conjugal affection and 
anxiety, to turn his face alone, in the 
midst of unnumbered perils, towards 
Paris ! 

Every step of this daring pilgrimage 
was marked, as he truly observes, by 
miracles of providential preservation. 
The first challenge of the first sentry, in 
a fortified town, would have sufficed to 
nip in the bud this apparently insane 
project. He was approached with trem- 
bling steps and a beating heart, and 
found —quietly asleep on his post! A 
fortunate lameness put an early period 
to a pedestrian journey, which a series 
of such interpositions could alone have 
enabled him to achieve, and which 
weeks would have been required to per- 
form. Its pain was, however, in the 
first instance, unmerifully aggravated 
by the reiterated attempts of a cruel 
and interested landlady to betray her 
more than suspected lodger — endea- 
vours only battled by the boorish ig- 
norance of the illiterate municipals, 
whom Louvet was too happy to pro- 
pitiate, by pledging them in deep 
draughts of sour vin de pays, seasoned 
with coarse jests at the expense of all 
he had perilled his life to purchase, 
and curses both loud and deep on 
himself and the friends of whose fate 
they were but too ominous! 

Let us follow him in his agonising 
attempt to rush from this Scylla on a 
yet more formidable Charybdis, in the 
shape of an innkeeper, who embittered 
his night’s lodging by the comfortable 
assurance he gave of denouncing him 








on the morrow —a purpose for which 
the despairing pedestrian saw him de- 
part, well mounted, and which he was 
well-nigh driven to anticipate by sur- 
rendering himself, when chance threw 
in his way a friendly, nay, heroic voi- 
turin, who, seeing in him only a 
suffering fellow-creature, and supposed 
deserter from the army, made him get 
into his waggon, and by so doing, 
spared him for some days a world of 
perils, and almost inevitable arrest. 

From the roof of this good Sama- 
ritan, where he had found the rest and 
refreshment nature so much required, 
he was, ere long, dislodged by the 
panic of the poor man’s wife, and 
with difficulty transferred to a brother 
of the craft, of equal good nature and 
higher moral courage; but, unfortu- 
nately, not like his predecessor, a com- 
mon carrier, but a roulier of the upper 
class, who conveyed passengers as well 
as goods. 

Seven of these, of various rank, age, 
and sex, but agreeing only in ultra- 
jacobinism, (not that of Louvet, but of 
Marat and Danton,) were, for many 
days of painful penance, his insepa- 
rable companions, all apprised of his 
supposed danger as a deserter, and as 
such disposed by humanity to secrete 
him, but any one of whom, on a bare 
suspicion of his being any thing above, 
or beyond it, would have esteemed it a 
glory, as well asa duty,todenounce him. 

Imagine, then, the ordeal of not only 
lying, at the approach of every post, 
(synonymous at that time with every 
village,) perdu in the bottom of the 
waggon, under cloaks, and bales, and 
parcels, when men, women, and child- 
ren were often arbitrarily ordered out 
to be examined, but the more lin- 
gering torture of the whole days of 
dissimulation and conviviality, during 
which one hint of the real station or 
opinions of their comrade would have 
proved fatal, or one mark of fear or 
disgust when apprised (with the most 
savage exultation) of the successive 
deaths of his friend Madame by the 
guillotine —of her unhappy husband 
by suicide on the high road — of 
Cussy massacred in the Gironde, and 
Kersaint at Paris — and of Lidon, 
who, wandering about, and, like him- 
self, disabled by lameness, was sacri- 
ficed by the very friend to whom he 
confidingly wrote for a horse, and who 
sent him two brigades of gendarmerie 
instead ! 
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Such were the tidings which, day 
after day, without moving a muscle, 
Louvet was doomed to hear, nay, to 
comment upon! a martyrdom of which 
none, he says, but those who have 
experienced it, can calculate the ex- 
tent; but which, we might add, that 
he, who was unconsciously awaking, 
though too late, to the suspicion of 
having himself contributed towards it, 
could alone fully estimate! 

Louvet was now approaching — let 
some of our pledged and popular re- 
presentatives look to this !—the scene 
of his greatest and most dreaded peril 
—the department and town of Or- 
leans, for which he had been unani- 
mously chosen member, and whose 
interests he had conscientiously, nay, 
enthusiastically, served. At the time 
of his entrance into this formidable 
place, where he was unfortunately but 
too well known, the domiciliary visits 
of the preceding night had added forty 
to the four hundred previous victims 
doomed to the scaffold for the mere 
crime of Louvetism! alias, attachment 
to the party and principles of him, 
who, buried in the depths of a car- 
riers waggon, would, probably, if re- 
cognised, have inscribed the names of 
his whole travelling companions on the 
list. 

Four dreadful hours were spent by 
him in a place where he was personally 
known to hundreds, and where thou- 
sands had celebrated his election as a 
triumph over royalism and tyranny ! 
It was at the bridge of Orleans that 
the most alarming of all the previous 
inspections of the waggon took place ; 
that every soul was made to get out, 
in consequence, said the functionary, 
of too good information; that Louvet, 
(left by the absence of the women 
and children, whose spread garments 
formed on such occasions his usual 
protection,) all but exposed to the eyes 
of the inquisitor, lay with his beloved 
blunderbuss in his mouth, while the 
inspector threw about the baggage 
under which he shrunk, nay, knelt on 
the very limbs of the despairing repre- 
sentative for Orleans! 

Nor did the danger terminate with 
the providential departure of the baffled 
gendarme. So irksome and difficult 
was it to disarm the suspicions of his 
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fellow-travellers as to the extreme de- 
sire for concealment of a simple de- 
serter, that Louvet once more medi- 
tated escaping from the constraint, and 
embracing open peril instead. Not 
one of the least painful of the days 
which he passed, scarce breathing be- 
neath the load of human beings whose 
friendly weight alone preserved him on 
similar occasions, was that during 
which the vehicle was detained by the 
grand civic festivities which celebrated 
at Etampes the passage of his former 
rival and sworn foe, the most ferocious 
Jacobin of the new school, and a leader 
of the too famous Montagne !— while, 
in the same town, where, six months 
before, their relative positions had been 
so singularly reversed, the late idol of 
the people lay in painful and humi- 
liating concealment, and his bloody 
successor was surrounded by testimo- 
nies of popular esteem and respect —a 
triumph which, but for the shrewd sus- 
picions, and humane interposition of 
the friendly voiturier, might have pro- 
bably found its meet consummation in 
the detection and murder of the Ex- 
M.P.! 

Neither our leisure nor limits will 
permit us to follow Louvet to Paris, 
where his appearance, like that of a 
plague-stricken individual, sufficed to 
clear of its inmates the house of the 
friends to whom his life had been de- 
voted; nor during those two months 
of precarious existence, which, thanks 
to the heroism of his wife, he dragged 
out within its walls, in a cage of wood- 
work and plaster, erected by her own 
unassisted hands ! nor to his final re- 
treat in a cavern of the Jura, where his 
journal was penned in utter solitude, 
and in the depth of despondence ! 

We can only add to his deep ac- 
knowledgments to Heaven for deliver- 
ance from his perils, our thankfulness 
that he was spared to record them, 
and our prayers that they may be 
averted from those among ourselves 
who imagine that to shake thrones is 
necessarily to conciliate the people ; 
and who have to learn that agitators, 
nay demagogues themselves, may live 
to forfeit the immunity they have 
sought to purchase, at the expense of 
the altar, the aristocracy, and the 
country ! 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY, in our estimation, 
combines, in a more eminent degree 
than any other species of writing, in- 
struction and delight. Those mental 
phenomena whose series constitutes 
feeling and thought, can only be ascer- 
tained by an attentive survey of our 
own minds, or by the accurately re- 
corded emotions of others. The man, 
therefore, who faithfully discloses the 
workings of his heart and mind, who 
confesses not only his vices, but what, 
with Rousseau, we deem a harder task, 
his frailties and his follies —who, in 
proud candour, dares to exhibit himself 
not only as vicious but ridiculous — 
contributes a more useful offering to the 
stores of metaphysical learning, than he 
who brings whole volumes of ethical 
theories. John Galt’s Member is, of 
course, a mere sketch of fancy; but his 
creative powers have so conferred on it 
an aspect of reality, as to place it, in 
regard to moral utility, next in rank to 
real example ; for, in perusing the 
pawkie pleasantries of Archibald Job- 
bry, we can scarcely believe that he is 
only the shadowy offspring of a prolific 
imagination. We once thought that 
the simplicity of Balwhidder, and the 
quiet humour of Lawrie Todd, and the 
sly peddling of Bogle Corbet, could 
not be excelled ; we now recognise the 
development of fresh and novel powers, 
and feel an increased admiration of 
Mr. Galt’s versatility of talent, in his 
character of a keen, shrewd observer 
of mankind. Ifthe graces of innocent 
fiction may be lawfully employed to 
mitigate the austerity of truth —and the 
well-wrought tale often wins its con- 
vincing way where the severe proposi- 
tion would fail of beneficial effect —we 
trust that we are not, in these prefatory 
remarks, introducing the Member too 
solemnly to notice. Our reason for 
not sooner observing upon it, originated 
in our anxious wish to escape any 
the slightest imputation of partiality in 
praising a production issued by our 
own publisher. As long as we felt 
constrained to praise, we rigidly ad- 
hered to this rule, from which we have 
hitherto in no single instance depart<d ; 
but as we must, on further reflection, 
conscientiously find fault, we shall no 
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longer abstain from giving our opinions, 
in addition to the many with which 
the public has already been favoured. 
The Member is too clever— its very ex- 
cellence is faulty! Irony is at all times 
hard to be understood by the multi- 
tude; but the irony is here so exqui- 
site, as to mislead even the more dis- 
cerning. We were, the other morning, 
stopped in Palace Yard by a worthy 
old parliamentary friend, who asked, 
with evident concern, the cause of John 
Galt’s political tergiversation! We 
sought an explanation of this to us 
most unexpected charge, when our 
honest friend replied: ‘* Why, have 
not I seen a book of Galt’s praised in 
all the Whig and Radical journals, as 
exposing the corruption of boroughs, 
and proving the necessity of reform ?” 
We could not deny that the stupid 
Whigs had been deceived by playful 
irony, or that the wicked Radicals had, 
like the toad of eastern allegory, ex- 
tracted venom from the sunbeam of 
Galt’s wit; but we endeavoured to 
assure our friend of his unshaken alle- 
giance to the old institutions of the 
country. The conversation, however, 
in which we unfolded the real object 
and tendency of the Member, though 
finally satisfactory, was laborious and 
long; and we will now embody the 
arguments in writing which at last con- 
vinced our matter-of-fact friend of his 
erroneous estimate of this clever flight 
of fancy. While we wound Galt by 
our censures, we must not withhold the 
balm that may flow from a recollection 
of similar blame attaching to high and 
venerable names in our literary history, 
and similar mistakes having been made 
as to the nature and purport of their 
writings. When Burke published his 
Vindication of Natural Society, though 
the real underplot is readily discernible 
beneath the web of sophistry, it was 
misunderstood by most, and even 
denounced as pernicious by many. 
Wilkes annexed the name of Warbur- 
ton to some ribald notes on his Essay 
on Woman, and the good bishop thought 
it necessary to disavow his being the 
author of them in the House of Lords, 
when, in truth, the irony was too coarse 
to deceive even the stupid and the 
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vulgar. Paley, much to the scandal of 
his grave and stately companions, ad- 
vocated the cause of bribery and cor- 
ruption before the Hyson club at Cam- 
bridge. “ I am always an advocate,” 
he exclaimed, “ for braibery and cor- 
rooption,” (would that we might again 
hear the honest man’s good Cumber- 
land speech !) “ for who is so mad as to 
wish to be governed by force? or 
who is such a fool as to expect to be 
governed by virtue? There remains 
nothing else but braibery and corroop- 
tion.” We will not do more than 
allude to Swift’s argument against 
abolishing Christianity ; nor need we 
remind our readers how often poor 
Boswell was puzzled and misled by 
Johnson’s irony; but we will confess 
to a mistake on the opposite side into 
which we once fell ourselves. When 
Mr. Dillon published his narrative of 
Lord Mayor Venables’ Voyage to Ox- 
ford, we laughed right merrily over it, 
as one of the best bits of irony we had 
seen for many a day; and no slight 
mortification did we feel when con- 
vinced, though hardly, that the worthy 
chaplain was endeavouring to record 
facts in all simple sincerity. The nar- 
rative is, we believe, now out of print, 
and we have heard an extravagant sum 
offered for a single copy. If Mr. Dil- 
lon will essay another similar tract, we 
will purchase the copyright on liberal 
terms, though much do we jalouse 
that the reverend gentleman would ex- 
perience as much difficulty in repeating 
the experiment, as once did a clumsy 
tar, who, in playing some mountebank 
feats on the main-topgallant mast truck, 
fell from his giddy height, and through 
his limbs and life being preserved by 
the nettings, he, in happy confidence, 
challenged any one to do the same 
trick, yet was Jack never seen to re- 
peat his agility. Sure never was mor- 
tal man more thoroughly a wit malgré 
lui-méme than parson Dillon. 

The Member contains the parliament- 
ary career of an honest Scot, who goes 
out to India pennyless in search of 
fortune, and returns laden with wealth, 
which, to gratify his yearnings for the 
green hills of his youth, he longs to 
spend at home. The Scotchman may 
wander far—may collect treasures by 
industry and enterprise in a distant 
land, but a moiety of his pittance is 
remitted to his parents, and his days of 
labour are cheered and rendered tole- 
rable by the prospect of future benefi- 
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cence to his kith and kind,—and those 
who appreciate not the force of these 
dear ties, ridicule him for his homely 
propensities. ‘“ When a man comes 
home from India with a decent com- 
petency, he is obliged to endure many 
afflictions, not the least of which are 
nestsful of cousins’ children, in every 
corner of the kingdom, all gaping, like 
voracious larks, for a pick. This it 
behoves him to consider; for his bit 
gathering would be short in the out- 
coming, were he to help them from 
that fund: he is, therefore, under the 
necessity of reflecting how a modicum 
of his means can be laid out to the best 
advantage, not only for the benefit of 
his relations, but to spare a residue to 
himself, and to procure for him a suit- 
able station in the world —the end of 
all creditable industry.” 

In pursuance of this determination, 
our good Archibald begins to * clok 
on the idea of getting himself made a 
member of parliament ;” and his ne- 
gotiations to effectuate this purpose 
are detailed in so humorous a spirit of 
trafficking, and with such racy mirth, 
that we wish our limits would allow 
us to quote them fully; but we must 
pass over this part cursorily, in order 
to dwell and comment on the serious 
underplot of this singular production. 
For his picture of a parliamentary 
agent we must make space, since it 
delineates a gentleman whose sonsie 
features we recognise. “ Mr. Probe 
was a smaller sort of man, with a cos- 
tive and crimson countenance, sharp 
eyes, and cheeks smooth and well 
stuffed: but one thing I remarked 
about him, which I did not greatly 
admire, and yet could not say where- 
fore, namely, he had a black fore- 
tooth, as if addicted to the tobacco- 
pipe; and, moreover, although it could 
not be said that he was a corpulent 
man, he certainly was in a degree one 
of the fatties ; but he was very polite 
and introductory—told me his name— 
how Mr. Curry had requested him to 
call— and was, in every respect, as 
couthy and pleasant as an evil spirit.” 
In fine, friend Jobbry, who 
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help a friend, I did not see he was 
really helping himself; but we are 
short-sighted creatures, ‘and such self- 
delusion is not uncommon.’ 

The same vein of sly humour per- 
vades the whole book, insomuch that 
we wonder not at its having deceived 
the simple, and been perverted by the 
designing. But ever and again there 
occur remarks of deep sagacity and of 
the highest political import, though, to 
maintain the verisimilitude of the cha- 
racter, they are couched in quaint 
phrase and uttered in laughing guise. 
“Tn those days there had been none 
of that heresy about savings, which has 
been such a plague both to ministers 
and members of late years. * * When 
he had discoursed in this manner for 
some time, he then told me that he 
had heard it said that government was 
going to reduce all things that could 
be well spared. ‘ In a sense, Sir John,’ 
said I, ‘ nothing can be more plausible; 
but they cannot reduce the establish. 
ments without making so many people 
poorer and obliging them to reduce 
their establishments, thereby spreading 
distress and privation wider. It is not 
a time to reduce public appointments 
when there is national distress; the 
proper season is when all i jis green and 
flourishing.’ ‘ Very true,’ replied Sir 
John; ‘it would seem that the best 
time of providing for those who must 
be discharged when governments re- 
duce their appointments, is when new 
employments are easy to be had; 
but things at present look not very 
comfortable in that way; and there- 
fore I am grieved to hear that the dis- 
temper of making savings to the gene- 
ral state, at the expense of casting indi- 
viduals into poverty, has infected the 
government. In truth, Mr. Jobbry, this 
intelligence has distressed me quite as 
much as a change of administration 
would ; for a change of administration 
does not make actual distress, inas- 
much as the new ministers always 
create, in redeeming their pledges, a 
certain number of new places, and 
commonly indemnify for those they 
abolish ; but a mere system of econo- 
mising — of lessening expenditure du- 
ring a period of general hardship — is 
paving the way to revolution.” 

We confide ntly ask whether—in all 
the serious expositions of Whig folly 
and fraud, in all the fierce denuncia- 
tions of their real rapacity and miserly 
retention of sinecures, while they mean- 
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ly truckled to popular clamour in af- 
fecting to save candle-ends and cheese- 
parings, in their heartless rejection of 
poor clerks to pauperism, and their 
adoption of rich relatives to place and 
pension—a truer picture of their min- 
gled imbecility and wickedness has 
been drawn than in the above appa- 
rently sportive effusion? Have not 
seventy bankrupt commissioners been 
pensioned on the country; and while 
they lie idle, have not new judges, 
with augmented salaries, new commis- 
sioners, new-fangled assignees ycleped 
official, been created in the very teeth, 
so to speak, of the mercantile classes, 
to whose service they were professedly 
dedicated? Have not the judges of 
Westminster Hall been increased at a 
time when all business is sensibly di- 
minished ? 

Oh for a poet’s power to travesty 
poor Swift’s last stanza ! 
« Ah, solid proof of Irish sense, 

Here Irish wit is seen ; 
When nothing’s left us for defence, 

We build a magazine.” 


And have not all these extravagances 
been perpetrated while the words Re- 
duction and Economy have been bound 
by ministers as a phylactery on their 
nerveless arms ? 

“ Tt appeared, when I came to think 
of it,” says the Member, “ that the 
great cause which stirred men to be in 
Opposition to government, was to pro- 
vide for their friends and dependents, 
and that that was the secret reason 
why the Opposition found such fault 
with existing institutions and places, 
and why they put forth new plans 
of national improvement, which they 
pledged themselves, if ever they got 
into office, to carry into effect. Time 
has verified this notion. Under the 
pretext of instituting better official 
and judicature arrangements, new ones 
have been introduced by the Opposition 
when they came into power, which 
enabled them to provide for their 
friends and de pendents 5 ; but they were 
obliged to indemnify those who enjoyed 
the old offices. Whether the change 
was an improvement or not, I would 
not undertake to maintain; but the 
alteration was very conducive to the 
acquisition of a new stock of patron- 
age.” 

The same caustic sagacity charac- 
terises every page wherein our present 
internal policy is discussed, especially 
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where the mistake of the “ roaring 
,multitude” is set forth, “who cry out 
for reformation in parliament, when the 
whole ail and sore is in the withers and 
loins of the executive government.” 
To the truth of this remark every man 
who has to do with Whig officials will 
yield a mournful assent. To enter 
into a detailed discussion of the vexed 
Reform question is not our present pur- 
pose, having often and amply exposed 
its fallacies. In one short quotation, 
however, we must indulge. 


*« «Tt is not likely that half a million 
of electors will make a better choice 
than a smaller number. In fact, the 
wider the basis of representation is 
spread, the greater will be tie quantity 
of folly that it will embrace ; and we 
have only to look at the kind of persons 
whom the multitude send to parliament, 
to anticipate what will be the character 
of a reformed house. Look at the moiety 
of Westminster, for example.’ 

*«*« All that may be very true, Mr. 
Selby ; and I am glad to hear that ye're 
not a reformer.’ 

““*T beg your pardon; I 
firm one, but not of the ’ parliamentary 
sort. I desire to see the law purified 
and exalted, that mankind may enjoy 
the true uses of government, protec- 
tion.’” 


aim a very 


By the “ moiety of Westminster,’ 
we are reminded of Sir Francis and 
his man. If the true uses of govern- 
ment are protection, we can only say 
that the present mode of administering 
those uses is but little satisfactory to 
men who care for their persons, their 
properties, and lives. Some months 
ago, when the Protestant population 
of Ireland, to whom the reigning family 
of England are alone indebted for the 
annexation of that island to the crown, 
were obliged to arm themselves in 
opposition to the violence against 
which government declined to protect 
them, the Jimes thus remarked on 
their conduct: “ A state is governed 
by the laws; and government by fac- 
tions is a dissolution of the state; and 
to the brink of that gulf we are at this 
moment driven by men, the avowed 
object of whose combination is to 
supersede at once the executive power 
and the legislative power, and, under 
the pretence of upholding the consti- 
tution, to chain down the exercise of 
all those authorities through which 
only a constitution can act, or can 
exist.” Had Lord John Russell read 
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this passage when he corresponded 
with the Birmingham Union? From 
Lord Althorp’s apparent ignorance of 
that best of all possible public instruc- 
tors, the Times, we presume that he 
had not seen these valuable remarks 
when he encouraged factions and clubs 
to overawe the legislature? Will the 
Times apply its own observation to 
the threatened processions of the fast- 
day—the day on which a sinful nation 
was called to weeping and to mourn- 
ing—when we were menaced with the 
sound of revelry in our streets, and the 
heedless multitude were invited to eat 
flesh and drink wine, in place of 
humble prayer and decent sorrow? 
“ Shall I not visit them for these things ? 
saith the Lord; shall not my soul be 
avenged on such a nation as this?” 
It is when we contemplate this fearful 
spirit of opposition to all that is 
ordained of God, raging over the land, 
that we despair for our country, and 
dread lest the mandate should have 
already gone forth to turn our blessings 
into curses. : 
For much of this spirit, so little in 
unison with that once prevalent in 
England, we are indebted to instructors 
in high places, who have sought by 
every means in their power to liberalise, 
to foreignise our people. “ And of all 
the nations in Europe,” observes Mr. 
Galt, “we are the most apt, by our free- 
dom, to catch the infection of opinions.” 
On the pernicious popular tendency of 
the mass of these imported opinions we 
need not descant. Sir James Macintosh, 
in his Vindicie Gallicie, twenty years 
ago, pronounced our government the 
most democratic in Europe: what has 
been its progress since? what is its po- 
sition and character now? Can any re- 
flecting man, looking upon it in relation 
to continental politics at this moment, 
raise his spirits from despondency! 
Have the ruins of the revolutionary 
earthquake yet settled into solid ground? 
Does not the earth still heave and rock 
with hidden throes, and is not the world 
in looser disorder now than at the close 
of the first French Revolution? Do not 
all the signs of the times concur in be- 
tokening the speedy advent of a crisis 
in the world’s destinies, and are not the 
waters of that moral deluge visibly ris- 
ing which is to overspread the earth, 
beneath whose wild waves the moun- 
tain-tops of royalty are to be buried, 
and from the slime of which, creeping 
things are to crawl over the pillars of 
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the temple and the tapestry of the pa- 
lace? And will no ark float over this 
dark tide, steered by Almighty Mercy 
as ofold? Are allto be destroyed? We 
once thought that in Britain a remnant 
from the lost race might be saved, to 
enter on the regenerated age —the 
awaavyywsoie Of the moral world. We 
can, in this hour of doubt and gloom, 
only bow our heads in silent prayer 
that our worst fears may not be realised. 

We have been led into this train of 
retlection by the elevated tone in which 
Mr. Galt discusses the present state of 
Europe and our foreign affairs. We 
regret that our limits preclude long quo- 
tations ; but we must dwell somewhat 
on his remarks touching the vilified 
Holy Alliance. He complains, and 
we think with justice, that the subject 
was never rightly considered among 
us. Young declaimers denounced this 
conjunction of monarchs as an alliance 
of sovereigns against subjects, they saw 
nothing in it but the dungeons and 
chains of tyranny; while old scoffers 
mocked at the pious terms in which its 
objects were expressed ; and its early 
well-wishers turned from it with feel- 
ings of disappointment when kings 
drew back in the performance of pro- 
mises which they had made in times of 
peril to their people. The latter should 
have reflected, before they hastily con- 
demned, on the real relations subsisting 
on the continent between rulers and 
people. The peace of Europe was but 
as ice upon the surface of a lake, that 
was liable to be tossed by a storm; and 
every thing tended to shew the exist- 
ence of a deeply-seated, wide-spread- 
ing disease, not yet susceptible of 
wholesome curative treatment. Liberty 
can only be conferred safely on a dis- 
ciplined recipient: to the Negro and 
the Neapolitan it would as yet be but 
duper adwgov—a gift without benefit. 
Sneering politicians, too, should have 
paused before they indulged in decla- 
matory invectives, the bad effects of 
which they may now see and will pre- 
sently feel. ‘They have sown distrust 
between subjects and governments by 
their arguments, endeavouring to shew 
that the governors have interests apart 
from the governed ; and this has weak~- 
ened their reciprocal ties to such a 
degree, that even the foundations of 
property, the oldest and most conse- 
crated of temporal things, are now in a 
state of being moved: the result who 
can tell? In a word, a wild and grow- 
ing notion prevails that governments, 
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and all things pertaining to them, are 
of less use than had been always sup- 
posed —a doctrine which, in the strug- 
gle of asserting, the most civilised and 
refined communities will be driven to 
the wall. Before the time of this par- 
liament, according to my reflections, 
the kingly portion of the state was 
considered a thing necessary and inde- 
structible, and whose utility it was de- 
nying first principles to call in ques- 
tion ; but from some of the discussions 
alluded to, it has ceased to be an un- 
disputed thing, whether in England 
there should be a monarchy, or any 
other principle of government acknow- 
ledged than the opinion of the present 
age. By and by we shall see that this 
notion has been extending itself, and 
that, in consequence, many of those 
things which made the grandeur of 
England have been, by the unconscious 
tnvidia of those whose lot in life makes 
them of the lower orders, deteriorated 
not only in veneration but utility.” 
We add not one word of comment on 
these observations, at once forcible, 
acute, and just; but pass on to the 
remaining pages of this delightful little 
volume. Gait’s works generally con- 
tain many admirable descriptions, but 
he has perhaps surpassed his former 
efforts of the kind in a night scene in 
London, which we must quote at 
length, though in violation of our oft- 
repeated promises: this, however, shall 
be our last breach of faith. 


“One night, after a very jangling 
debate, of which I could make neither 
head nor tail, and came away from sheer 
weariness of spirit before it was ended, 
as I was leisurely picking my steps along 
the plain stones up Palace Yard, the 
Abbey clock boomed twelve. It was a 
starry night ; the sounds and buzz of the 
far-spreading city around were sunk into 
a murmur as soft as the calm-flowing 
tide on the sands of the sea-shore. It 
was a beautiful night, and the moon rode 
high and clear; not a breath was stir- 
ring ; and the watchman, with his cry of 
€ Past twelve o’clock,’ seemed as suitable 
to the occasion as the drowsy effigy of 
a dream going towards a weary politi- 
cian’s pillow. I thought, coming out of 
the foul air of the close house, that I 
had never seen such a serene, sweet 
night since I had left the cool and hal- 
lowed shores of the Ganges: a new 
sense, as it were, was opened in my bo- 
som, like the fresh spring which Moses 
drew from the rock in the desert ; and I 
said to myself, If I am becoming an 
older man, surely it is also pleasing 
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ITeaven to make me a better ; and yet I 
was never much of a saint, though, in a 
parliamentary sense, I had an inclination 
for the pastures of these innocent and 
pawky creatures. Stepping thus along 
with easy paces towards my lodgings in 
Manchester Buildings, as I passed the 
steps from Cannon Row to the back wa 

that leads to the bridge, I beheld, by 
the glimpses of the moon, a remarkable 
young woman sitting there, with several 
children about her. At such an hour 
and time, this was a sight that would 
have interested any man —and it found 
me in the season of my softness. ‘ Young 
woman,’ said I, ‘what are you doing at 
this time of night, with these children, 
sitting in such a melancholy posture, 
and in such an out-of-the-way place ?” 
Her head, at the time, was resting on 
her knees, but on hearing me speak, she 
looked up, and her face was pale and 
shining, like the moon in the heavens. 

‘“« “We are,’ replied she, ‘ waiting.’ 

«This is,’ quo’ I, ‘a strange place 
to wait. For whom are you waiting?’ 

** She looked up again, and all the 
children did so likewise —and then she 
said, ‘For death!’ and stooped down 
again, as if she cared not what I thought 
of her sad answer; but all the children 
gave avery pitiful wail. Really, thought 
1, this is a strange scene to happen to a 
member coming from a debate for the 
good of the nation; and I was greatly 
rebuked and confounded. ‘My good 
young woman,’ said I, in amazement, 
‘ what has put it into your head to make 
me such a reply?’ She looked up sud- 
denly again for a moment, and said — 
* Want!’ 

«Want! my body; what do you 
want ?” 

«« « Every thing ; — parents, shelter, 
food, clothing, friends—every thing 
that makes the curse or the blessing of 
life.’ This was said as one that was 
well educated, and it put me in a most 
disordered state; I could therefore do 
no less than exclaim, ‘My God ! what 
are you to do?’ At which she started 
up on her feet, and said, with a stern 
voice, ‘To die!’ The other children, at 
this, began to cry; and she turned round 
and chided them, and then said to me, 
‘Sir, we are a family in utter misery. I 
have told you our condition—we are 
starving. Can you help us? will you? 
If not, go away, and disturb us not while 
we perish!’ I was astonished ; for she 
was but young in her teens, though she 
spoke as dreadful as a matron in years.” 


The wants of the family, we need 
scarcely subjoin, are immediately re- 
lieved by our worthy friend, whose ex- 
ertions, on learning their further history, 
place them once more in competence 
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and comfort. Many descriptions have 
we read in poetry of silent cities, many 
plaintive pictures of solitude and repose 
have we gazed on, and often have we 
traversed the squares of this mighty 
Babel, “‘ when deep sleep falleth on 
men,” and fear has come upon us 
amidst the death-like pause of life and 
sound ; but all the feelings peculiar to 
that hushed hour, cum quies mortalibus 
egris, have been recalled by the pages 
before us. 

We must now conclude, though with 
reluctance, for many subjects crowd 
upon our memory on which we have 
not dwelt with an attention adequate 
to their intrinsic importance, and the 
skill with which they are handled by 
Mr. Galt. It has been somewhere re- 
marked, that more recondite lore in 
philosophy, both natural and political, 
is spread over the cantos of Hudibras, 
than is contained in any book in the 
English language. A somewhat simi- 
lar observation, though limited, of 
course, may be applied to the Member, 
who, with smiling humour, but pro- 
found prudence, observes more or less 
upon every important question that has 
recently agitated the councils of the 
nation. The currency, the corn-laws, 
agricultural distress and disturbances, 
foreign affairs and domestic policy, 
and the theories of utilitarians and 
economists, are successively canvassed, 
and many a hint is thrown out which 
may well form germs for ample vo- 
lumes. The money question is treated 
as one distinct from the principles of 
government, and we think this conso- 
nant with sound policy and good sense. 
We wish to draw Sir Robert Peel’s 
attention to this view of the question, 
for it is well known that he has always 
stipulated for an accordance with his 
financial system as a condition prece- 
dent to his joining any administration. 
Enemies may impute this to pettish- 
ness or overweening conceit; we by 
no means do this; entertaining a high 
notion of Sir Robert Peel’s integrity, 
and always considering the currency 
question as one on which difference of 
opinion must be conceded. Heartily 
do we wish that gentleman to concur 
with Galt’s wholesome advice, and 
then—though “ we are free to confess” 
that certain recollections of the year 
1829 do cling to our memory with un- 
pleasing tenacity, yet, regarding Sir 
Robert Peel as a man able to do his 
country good service,—we will hail with 
gratulations his return to power. In- 
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dependently, too, of those personal con- 
siderations which induce a favourable 
estimate of Sir Robert’s qualifications 
for office, he is no Whig; and the 
sight of a Whig in place always dis- 
closes to our eye the worst points of 
humanity—a painful exposure of weak- 
ness and corruption. Let us hear 
friend Archibald hereon. “ I had, 
indeed, a sore heart when I saw the 
Whigs and Whiglings coming louping, 
like the puddochs of Egypt, over among 
the right-hand benches of the House of 
Commons, greedy as corbies, and chat- 
tering like pyets. It was a sad sight ; 
and I thought of the carmagnols of 
France, the honours of the sitting, and 
all that which made our French neigh- 
bours, forty years ago, so wicked and 
ridiculous.” Agya cov avden dubs, says 
the Stagirite—a Whig’s true nature is 
revealed by office. 

The disturbances among our rural 
population furnish the last topic for 
Mr. Galt’s observations, the propriety 
of which our personal experience en- 
ables us to confirm. The lamentable 
change that has taken place in their 
morals and habits within the last thirty 
years, is easily discernible; but the 
causes assigned for this revolution are 
as numerous as they are conflicting. 
We believe, with Mr. Galt, that a ma- 
jority of the rioters and incendiaries 
were not urged on by want, nor insti- 
gated by a spirit of revenge—though 
cases of each kind, no doubt, occurred— 
but acted as they did “ out ofa mis- 
taken notion, that by so shewing them- 
selves, they would force on a reforma- 
tion of the national abuses, as they 
considered them, not only in tithes 
and rents, but taxes and poor-rates.” 
Whence this notion has sprung, is a 
serious question. The labourers them- 
selves can have no interest in pro- 
moting this discontent ; for were taxes 
and tithes to be abolished forthwith, 
they would still only earn their hire, 
which would bring them, as heretofore, 
no more than a subsistence. The land- 
lords and the clergy cannot have dif- 
fused these doctrines among the com- 
monalty, which, we agree with Mr. 
Galt, have originated with the farmers. 
To many, this may at first view be a 
startling proposition; but we can as- 
Sure our metropolitan readers that the 
yeoman farmers of England are a sadly 
altered class. Once they were “ their 
country’s pride,” and its best support; 
but now, if not destroyed, they are 
miserably corrupted. We are old 
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enough to recollect Redhede Yorke’s 
complaining of their being too stupid 
to understand his declamations on li- 
berty and equality, and too sluggish to 
be roused into insurrection. Better for 
themselves and for all would it have 
been, had their honest stupidity re- 
mained undisturbed; for their half- 
illuminated intellect is only pregnant 
with mischief. Their minds can just 
grasp crotchets, but cannot follow to 
their consequences the sophistical the- 
ories with which they have been in- 
dustriously supplied. In politics, cer- 
tainly, “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” however desirable the smallest 
modicum may be shewn to be in lite- 
rature and science by the Useful Know- 
ledge Society, since they have set to 
work to controvert Pope’s long-ad- 
mitted maxim. We do not mean to 
contend that the farmers directly in- 
stigated the con‘lagration of their corn- 
ricks; but we have evidence to prove 
that they blew the coals to a certain 
degree, hoping to mitigate the bur- 
dens which we well know press hea- 
vily upon them. In conversations we 
have held with them, from the counties 
of Cumberland to Sussex, and from 
Monmouthshire to Essex, we have de- 
tected an exasperated spirit of com- 
plaint against the agricultural members, 
as neglectful to watch over country in- 
terests. And in many cases, during 
the late elections, we know that farm- 
ers voted against their better feelings 
and better judgment to spite their 
landlords. This was their own lan- 
guage; and our reasoning, though al- 
lowed by them to be just, failed to 
bring them to a better temper. Let 
the country gentlemen look to this; 
and instead of scouring the country 
with dragoons, and directing their 
course by the glare of midnight fires, 
let them sit themselves down in coun- 
cil and consider the complaints of the 
people. Their task is no easy one; 
but, as we firmly believe that it in- 
volves the best interests, nay, the vital 
safety of the nation, we earnestly im- 
plore them not to hesitate longer in 
commencing their arduous duties: 
we say commence; for, in our opi- 
nion, a proper inquiry has not yet 
been instituted. Fear will occasionally 
deter a commander from prosecuting a 
mutiny to its farthest extent — and ti- 
midity often leads to a patient’s death 
by a delicate concealment of his ma- 
lady. Let the gangrene be probed, 
and a cure may yet be effected. 
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LETTER OF WILLIAM HOLMES, ESQ., M.P., TO ARCHIBALD JOBBRY, ESQ., EX~M.P. 


[*,* Since the foregoing article was in print, the kindness of Mr. Jobbry has 
enabled us to communicate to our readers a letter addressed to him by the 
most distinguished of the late ministerial party, Mr.W. Holmes. It will be 
recollected that Mr. Archibald Jobbry has dedicated his Autobiography to 
the writer ; and we break no confidence, we are sure, in laying the following 
letter before the public, who will, of course, be so good as to consider it 
perfectly confidential. 0. Y.} 





Dear Josary, 
I return you many thanks for your agreeable volume, 
which I have set up in the most honoured shelf of my library, among Hatsell’s 
Precedents, the Court Guide, Instructions to Young Sportsmen, Whippers-in, &c. 
my own interleaved copy of Burke’s Peerage, and the other elementary works 
of that business, in which I so long was allowed by the closest observers to have 
excelled. I have to thank you also for the kind and handsome manner in which 
you have spoken of me, and for the tribute of panegyric you have bestowed upon 
my humble labours. Applause from such men as you is not to be despised. 
You are of the class and order which I have always considered to be far the 
most useful in parliament. It is no doubt important, in a certain sense, to have 
people in the house to make speeches, and all that. Ido not deny that these 
men have their place; though, of course, it cannot be contended by those who 
know what’s what, that their place is a high one, or that they are to be regarded 
with any thing like the attention which the staple body of the house commands 
from persons of common sense and judicious reflection. As the business of a 
university, rightly considered, is not to bestow education, but to give degrees, 
so the business of the House of Commons is not to listen to speechifying, but to 
vote money. I have no objection that the ignorant should be deluded into a 
different belief; but it is not for you and me, old and well-trained veterans, 
to pretend to impose on one another, as if we fancied any stuff so ridiculous. 
Every thing, of course, has some kind of use. We put canary birds and 
piping bulfinches into cages, where they sing very elegantly, and we have 
peacocks walking about in our lawns, as proud as Lord Mayors on Lord 
Mayor’s day, shewing their tails (which my friend Tom Moore says very much 
resembled Dick Sheridan’s mind, and a sign it was that old Rednose was dead, 
or Tom never would have heard the end of that comparison) to the sun. All 
that is very pretty, no doubt, and it may be instructive to the innocent mind of 
youth. But who in his senses, if he came to talk of birds in general, would 
compare them to a goose, roasted, and stuffed with sage and onions, smoking 
beautifully upon the table in all the glories of Michaelmas-day? Nobody, dear J. 
Poets may sing of the sweet note of the lark— painters may draw fine pictures of 
the grand feathers of the flamingo,— but when the real business of life comes on, 
every body cries, “ Give me the goose.” So, in the House of Commons, and 
“ elsewhere,” (you know what I mean,) there are your Cannings, and all the rest 
of that sort of people, who are the canary-birds of the house, pretty enough to 
listen to; but, dear Archibald, it is the geese, after all, who are the solid and real 
body of both assemblies. 
llow affairs have gone on in St. Stephen’s since you have given up your seat, 
and I have given up my office, is truly afflicting to a well-regulated mind. 
You say that the Whigs came over from the opposition benches as noisy as pyets. 
Pyets, I believe, in the queer language which people of your country speak, who 
never had the benefit of a Sligo education as I had, means magpies ; and I can 
assure you the comparison holds good in many more ways than in their chattering. 
If you have been in any place where birds will remain (I am told, that as soon as 
they get wings in Scotland they immediately fly away south out of it, just as the 
people themselves do), you would have noticed that the magpie is the biggest 
thief in the whole tribe of winged creatures. There is nothing that he will not 
steal,— corn, eggs, silver spoons, bits of cloth, every thing in short. He wages 
war at once with the pastoral, agricultural, manufacturing, and fimancial property 
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of every place where he is to be found, and by a system of free trade'soon miakes 
an inroad upon their prosperity. He is continually scraping every thing he can 
lay his claw or his beak upon imto his own nest, which, indeed, he generally well 
supplies at the cost of the public stock. And all the time the fellow keeps prate, 
prate, prating away in such a style, that I am very sure, if we could understand 
what he was driving at, we should find it to be.a defence of his own purity of 
conduct, and a long panegyric on the expansion of his intellect. John Russell 
always puts me in mind of a magpie, but that the feathered biped has a fine eye, 
while that of the unfeathered one is as dull as an oyster, 

Like as are the Whigs to magpies in chatter, they are far liker them in thieving. 
Dear Mr. Jobbry, if you were in the house now, your mouth would water to turn 
Whig. Between you and me, though I hate the blackguards, and-sure I have 
reason, I must do them the justice to say, that they have done some ¢s [pretty 
strokes of work since they came in as ever was seen. Of course, it is our cue 
to abuse them; but if we were to speak ‘candidly, is not old Grey quite right in 
quartering off all his breed, seed, and generation on the public? And there is my 
countryman, Plunkett, with the whole tribe of his high-born family: I remember 
the man’s father, an old snuffy Socinian preacher, somewhere at the back of 
Ormond Quay, in Dublin. They, too, are what the Yankees called “‘ considerably 
fixed.” I was like to die of laughing at a song about the one little Plunkett, two 
little Plunketts, and so on to the ten little Plunkett-boys, which I read in the 
Evening Mail, at the Atheneum some days ago. Remmy is a very droll hand at a 
bit of fun ; but, on reflection to myself, I could not help thinking all such things 
pleasant, but wrong. Is it to stand to reason or natural justice that the Whigs 
are always to be in power? Certainly not. If they are, they will, in course of 
time, be so much improved by a knowledge of business, that they may be by 
rational men considered the same thing, for all practical purposes, as Tories. 
Sir Robert Walpole, for instance, was a Whig, but he was a man who knew the 
world, and was really a minister one felt a pleasure in acting with. But if it be 
granted to me that the Whigs are not to be always in office, may I ask, where is 
the sense in ‘our bleating against ye and pensions, and wages and sinecures? 
Dawson was very good; he made a capital speech, in which he proved that if 
Lord Plunkett was not Lord Bacon in point of talent, he had some points of 
resemblance to that great man. But by and by, when we ourselves,get in, will 
it not be exceedingly inconvenient and embarrassing to his Majesty’s government, 
if some of the then opposition get up and make use of Dawson’s words against 
himself and the rest of us? There is no sense in this talk. Some of the things 
Dawson said in that speech made my hair stand on end; and when he wound it 
up with a quotation out of a play-book, I could not help giving a loud groan. 
I thought within myself the world was coming to an end, when he said (just as if 


he were Canning, always a flashy fellow, who made this sort of rubbish pass off 
well enough) — 


** There is no terror, Cassius, in thy threats, 
For Iam strong in mine own honesty.” 


So I looked at him hard in the face, as much as to say, “The ‘devil you aret”— 
and when he stopped and asked me what I thought of his speech, I only an- 
swered, “* The least said, Mr. Dawson, of that sort of thing, the soonest mended : 
talking about honesty that way is scarcely parliamentary language.” What did 
the Examiner say of it the next Sunday? Why, that the whole speech was a 
good one, except for the name at the top. It was plainly admitting that 
George had made a Whig speech. Then the Examiner went on further 
to compare my friend to the fox who had lost his tail, and wished to persuade 
all the other foxes to cut off theirs too;— and as for George being strong, 
why, said the fellow, foxes too are strong, but if it is with honesty, then 
honesty is in bad odour in this world. These are all just observations arising 
out of an unguarded attack upon the salaries and little pickings of public men. 
As for Plunkett’s cutting off his tail to oblige Dawson or any body else, the thing 
is not in reason. He that can coax Plunkett to give up sixpence that he can 
clutch, must rise wonderfully early in the morning. That I will say in defence 


ofthe man. The Marquess of Clanricarde, who knows how to play his cards, 
will agree with me in opinion. 
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As for the Reform bill, it is now out of the House of Commons, after a hard 
fight. How it is to be decided, Providence only knows, if indeed’ Providence 
ever troubles itself with what is done in parliament. Will old Grey make peers? 
I don’t know. They tell you that he has a list of near two hundred, all ready 
to be lorded without a minute’s delay. Will they be wanted? Who can tell! 
There are my Lords Harrowby and Wharncliffe, they have regularly ratted ;—they 
are the first number of a Waverley series, and if many more follow, why make 
lords? If Grey thought that the Greylings could get any thing by it, it stands to 
reason he would make a ship-load of them, if’he was let; but if they are only 
wanted for the bill, what’s that to him so particular that he should bother himself 
about it? It’s the bill keeps him in office, and the longer it is battled and rattled, 
the better for him. It puts me in mind of what I read when I was a boy, in a 
story-book, how the Queen of Sheba, or some other place, was to be hanged when 
she finished a story, so she took good care never to come to an end of it. So by the 
Whigs, they have no more fancy for finishing this bill, than you or I have for pass- 
ing it; but it helps them in office. Therefore there is nothing on the face of 
this earth so hard to say as what will be the consequence. 

It will be brought on again on the 5th of April,—a pretty day the Whigs 
have chosen, when the revenue will have tumbled some 20 per cent through their 
own botchery. It is amazing how every thing these wonderful and great men 
have put their hand to has broken down—except the bill. As for old Grey himself, 
he is not the bantam cock he used to be when he crowed so loud against us, 
On the Treasury bench he is but a dunghill fowl enough; and not the less so 
because he picks up the crumbs, without much minding whether the quarter they 
come from be clean or dirty. On the whole, I find it much easier to be in oppo- 
sition. Many a man of our party, who never opened his mouth while in office, 
or was any thing better than a butt, now talks away as bold as brass—I mention 
no names. But, after all, what consolation is that? There is no glory in cutting 
a figure in the newspapers, compared with the figure opposite your name on 
quarter-day. 

I think, however, I see streaks of morning. Something must turn up, and 
then we may turn in; which last is the constant prayer of, 

Dear Jobbry, yours faithfully, 
Fulham. Witu1aM Howmes. 


P.S. As you have nothing to do in the evenings, could not you give me a 
call? They make a great noise in the North of your whisky, but it is impossible 
to persuade me that your Glenlivet, or whatever is the crack drink in Scotland, 
is equal to our Inishowen or Roscrea. At all events, I shall give you an 
opportunity of trying, and you may decide impartially. Claret is beastly 
drink in March for men who know the world; and I have given up Port since 
Lord Althorp taxed it to relieve the middle classes. 


*,* We have not ventured to alter a word in this admirable letter; but we 
fancy that the Queen of Sheba alluded to must be intended for the Sultaness 
Scheherazade, in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.—O. Y. 





